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TO THE POLITICAL READER. 


The Danish Question. 


Tue article on the Danish Question, 
which occupies the space usually devoted 
to critical notices, on the last pages of the 
number, was written in Europe, and sent 
to us late in the month, by a distinguished 
member of the U.S. Senate. In the 
number of this journal for November 1848, 
the reader will find an article from a 
Danish writer, defending the claims of 
Denmark. 

The Danish quarrel has been made a test 
question in European politics; it will be 
fortunate for the Germanic party, if their 
side proves on examination to be the side 
of true liberty and justice. It is hardly 
necessary to caution the reader, who is not 
already versed in European politics, that 
truth and justice are not always to be found 
exclusively on one side, in a diplomatic 
war, such as we believe this one to be 
between Denmark and the Duchies. The 
sympathies of an American will of neces- 
sity incline him to the side of popular free- 


dom. Could we discover the true inclina- 


tions of the people of the Duchies, a deci- 
sion might be soon arrived at. 


Southern Politics. 


In the number of the Review for August 
we presented certain grounds of conciliation 
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between the Northern and Southern ex- 
tremes of the Party. 

To most of our readers they will appear 
neither new nor inadmissible, as they have 
been already separately recognized, and in 
many quarters accepted, as constitutional 
and binding. 

It is to their collective force and efficacy, 
as applicable to the present, and to all fu- 
ture controversy, that we wish to call the 
serious attention of our political readers. 
Accepted, and acted upon, they would 
silence controversy, and ensure the safe- 
ty of the Union,as far as it is endan- 
gered by pro-slavery or anti-slavery agita- 
tion. 

It cannot have escaped the attention of 
our Southern readers, at least, that ad- 
vantage has been taken of the patriotic fee}- 
ings of Southern Whigs, to draw them away 
from their allegiance to Whig principles, 
and as far as possible to confound all 
distinctions of party under pretext of a 
common interest and a common danger. 
Under this broad shield of “ patriotism,” 
which has two sides and two colors, the 
Locofocos, pretending to give up all dis- 
tinctions, are re-organizing their own forces, 
while the attention of the people is divert- 
ed from their movements by the pending 
agitation. 
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Divided from the Northern Locofocos 
by the insuperable barrier of abolitionism, 
which has infected almost the entire body 
of that portion, Southern agitators have 
spared no efforts to produce a similar 
breach between Northern and Southern 
Whigs. 

The revolt of the ultras of the North 
from the ranks of the Whig party, whose 
nationality and conservatism were too hea- 
vy a restraint upon them, is a sufficient evi- 
dence of the real condition and intentions 
of the Whigs, and ought, in honor, to sat- 
isfy those who have suspected them, that 
their suspicions have been unjust. 

That they have advised the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade in the district of Co- 
lumbia, a measure regarded, by many, as 
absolutely necessary to the peace of the 
Union ; that they have desired to restrain 
the acquisition of new territories; that 
they have exercised the right of regulating 
and suppressing slavery, and other institu- 
tions, deemed hy them injurious to liberty, 
in their own states; these are movements 
to which no objections can be raised. 
They have exercised, in so doing, rights, 
which they hold in common with all the 
States. 

We are informed, that the leaders of 
the so-called ‘“‘ Free-soil” party are en- 
deavoring to form an union with the Loco- 
focos. They have given abundant evidence 
ef their intentions, and true political affini- 
ties. The Locofoco party in the North 
lean strongly toward them, and there is 
every prospect of a complete contamination 
of that party with the extreme and violent 
doctrines of the Provisoists. 

At this crisis, nothing can be more sur- 
prising to Northern Whigs, than the signs 
of disaffection, which have appeared in some 
quarters, in the South. They relied upon 
their Southern friends to pursue a moderate 
and constitutional course, and to maintain 
the spirit and organization of the party. In- 
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stead of which, we hear, now and then, of 
Whigs infected with the traitorous spirit of 
the Nashville convention, a body, every ac- 
tive and organic member of which has 
earned for himself political damnation. 

Respectable members of that convention 
listened seriously to propositions for a 
Southern confederacy, to be supported by 
an alliance with England, or by monopo- 
lizing treaties with that subtle and over- 
reaching Power. 

The influence of Downing Street was 
apparent, at second hand, in the Nashville 
Seandal. The head of the serpent has 
appeared ; through what base and ordinary 
channels he crept thither, it is not now 
necessary to inquire. 

Let Southern Whigs wash their hands 
of this iniquity. The nation looks to them 
to uphold the Union and the Constitution. 
From their fellow-citizens of the ultra 
portion, the prestige of their ancestral 
honor has departed. The older Toryism 
is replaced by a new creature, inheriting 
its parent’s form and feature, and with the 
parental leaning toward England; but in 
ugliness it is more dreadful, and in dimen- 
sion more formidable. 

Let every true lover of his country for- 
tify his heart and his mind against the se- 
ductive influence of England, which is at 
this moment operating in a thousand ways 
to spread discontent and traitorous suspi- 
cion among all classes of our people. Her 
recent literature infects even our uni- 
versities, with doctrines destructive to our 
commerce and industry. Her wily and 
unscrupulous agents infect our sea-ports 
with opinions hostile to liberty and inde- 
pendance. The present government of 
England intrigues without seruple for its 
own interests. ‘* The English lord is a re- 
tired shop-keeper.”? His manceuvres in 
Nicaragua, and elsewhere, have sufficiently 
developed the spirit and system of his di- 





plomacy. 
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In their grand struggle for the markets 
of the world, the trading manufacturers of 
England find themselves embarrassed by a 
two-fold contradictory relation with the 
United States ;—namely, a relation of ri- 
valry with the Northern manufacturers, and 
of dependance upon Southern planters. 
Their great purpose is, of course, to have 
the entire continent, North and South, 
thrown open to them as a market for their 
wares. All the influence they use, upon 
America, is directed to the accomplishment 
of that end, in pursuit of which, it is 
necessary for them to prevent, by every 
possible means, the further establishment 
of manufactories in the Southern and North- 
ern states. 

Dependent upon the South for the great 
staple of their manufactures, they desire to 
conciliate that portion of our people, and 
to infuse into them a spirit of confidence 
and dependence. Could a separation be 
effected, of that portion of the confederacy, 
without detriment to their own commerce, 
the manufacturers of England would be- 
lieve that they had effected at least one- 
half of their purpose. Every inducement 
would be held out to the planters of cotton to 
open their ports, and offer a free market in 
exchange for their indispensable staple. 
The Southern market would be deluged 
with the cheap commodities of England, 
and the relations of the South to that power 
would be those of an agricultural depend- 
ency ;—relations, which of all others it 
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deprecates and scorns; and the fear of which, 
when they look towards the North, has 
driven many to the verge of dis- 
union. They wish to exchange dependence 
upon their own brothers and fellow-citizens 
of the North, a legitimate and natural re- 
lationship, and which they have it in their 
power to temper and subdue by a rival in- 
dustry, for dependence upon a fforeign and 
encroaching power, the ancient and per- 
petual ememy of their liberties. That 
brothers should mutually aid each other, is 
the law of nature, and the bond of society ; 
but an alliance of the South with England, 
must be more than alliance,—it must, by an 
inevitable necessity, become a relation- 
ship of greater and less, which no jea- 
lousy of the inferior power could modify ; 
and the course of such relationships, be- 
tween the monied aristocracy of England 
and inferior powers, is well illustrated by 
the fable of the lion and the eagle, when at 
a banquet those royal friends took soup 
together from the same shallow dish. Free 
trade is the shallow dish, from which the 
Lion of England invites the Southern 
Eagle to lap with him. 

‘¢ Put not your trust in England,” should 
be the caution to American economistsand 
politicians. Beware her advice, despise 
her taunts, ask no questions of her, and 
repel disapproval with equal disapproval. 
Our own system is ours and the best, we 
wish no interested advice from our neigh- 


bors. _ 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES REAL FREEDOM OF TRADE» 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue reader has seen that the modern 
English political economy is founded on a 
basis directly the opposite of that upon 
which rests the system of Adam Smith, and 
that the tendency of the two is in a pre- 
cisely opposite direction. Nevertheless, 
both profess to teach the advantage of per- 


their own way ; that in prosecuting branch- 
es of industry advantageous to themselves, 
they necessarily prosecute such as are, at 
the same time, advantageous to the publie ; 
and that every regulation intended to 
force industry into particular channels, or 
to determine the species of commercial in- 





fect freedom of trade. Thus, Mr. McCul- 
loch says of the author of the Wealth of 
Nations, that he showed “ in opposition to 
the commonly received opinions of the mer- 
chants, politicians, and statesmen of his 
time, that wealth does not consist in the 
abundance of gold and silver, but in the 
abundance of the various necessaries, con- 
veniences, and enjoyments of human life ; 
that it is in every case sound policy to leave- 
-individuals to pursue their own interest in 


—_— 


tercourse between different parts of the 
same country, or between distant and inde- 
pendent countries, is impolitie and perni- 
cious—injurious to the rights of individuals 
—and adverse to the progress of real opu- 
lence and lasting prosperity.”+ Never- 
theless, while thus agreeing with Dr. Smith 
as to the advantage of perfect freedom of 
trade, Mr. McCulloch thought that his 








t Principles of Political Economy. Introduction. 





* The following additional extracts from Smith’s Wealth of Nations, are necessary to complete the 
sense of page 137, of article entitled “ What Constitutes Real Freedom of Trade?” in the last num- 
ber (August) : 

“ The monopoly of the colony trade, besides, by forcing towards it a much greater proportion of the 
capital of Great Britain than what would naturally have gone to it, seems to have broken altogether that 
natural balanee which would otherwise have taken place among all the different branches of British in- 
dustry. The industry of Great Britain, instead of being accommodated to a great number of smal! 
markets, has been principally suited to one great market. Her commerce, instead of running in a great 
number of small channels, has been taught to run principally in one great channel. But the whole sys- 
tem of her industry and commerce has thereby been rendered less secure ; the whole state of her body 
politic less healthful than it otherwise would have been. In her present condition, Great Britain resem- 
bles one of those unwholesome bodies in which some of the vital parts are overgrown, and which, upon 
that account, are liable to many dangerous disorders, scarce incident to those in which all the parts are 
more properly proportioned. A small stop in that great blood-vessel, which has been artificially swelled 
beyond its natural dimensions, and through which an unnatural proportion of the industry and commerce 
of the country has been forced to circulate, 1s very likely to bring on the most dangerous disorders upon 
the whole body politic. ‘The expectation of a rupture with the colonies, accordingly, has struck the 
people of Great Britain with more terror thar they ever felt for a Spanish armada, or a French invasion. 
It was this terror, whether well or ill grounded, which rendered the repeal of the stamp act, among the 
merchants at least, a popular measure. In the total exclusion from the colony market, was it to last 
only for a few years, the greater part of our merchants used to fancy that they foresaw an entire stop to 
their trade ; the greater part of our master manufacturers, the entire ruin of their business ; and the 
greater part of our workmen, an end of their employment. A rupture with any of our neighbors upon 
the continent, though likely, too, to occasion some stop or interruption in the employments of some of 
all these different orders of people, is foreseen, however, without any such general emotion. ‘The blood, 
of which the circulation is stopt in some of the smaller vessels, easily disgorges itself into the greater, 
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work, ‘‘however excellent in many re- 
spects,”’ still contained “‘ many errors,’’ 
and those of “ no slight importance.” 

“ Dr. Smith,”’ he continues, ‘does not say 
that in prosecuting such branches of indus- 
try as are most advantageous to themselves, 
individuals necessarily prosecute such as 
are, at the same time, most advantageous 
to the public. His leaning to the system 
of M. Quesnay—a leaning perceptible in 
every part of his work—made him swerve 
from the sounder principles of his own sys- 
tem, so asto admit that the preference 
shown by individuals in favor of particular 
employments is not always a true test of 
their public advantageousness. He consi- 
dered agriculture, though not the only pro- 
ductive employment, as the most produc- 
tive of any; the home trade as more pro- 
ductive than a direct foreign trade; and 
the latter than the carrying trade. It is 


clear, however, that these distinctions are 
all fundamentally erroneous. ’’—Jbdid. 
Unhappily for the followers of Dr. Smith, 
of the modern English school, this ‘‘ funda- 
mental error”’ is the base on which rests 
his whole free-trade system, and in the ef- 
fort to substitute another they totally lose 


sight of real freedom of trade. The au- 
thor of the Wealth of Nations sought to 
discover what was the mode of employing 
labor and capital that tended most to faci- 
litate the acquisition of ‘‘ the necessaries, 
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conveniences and enjoyments of life,’’ ena- 
bling the laborer most rapidly to improve 
his own condition, and to provide for the 
farther improvement of that of his children, 
and the result of his #quiries was to satisfy 
him that the natural tendency of man was 
towards agriculture, which could be im- 
proved only by bringing the mechanic and 
manufacturer to its aid, the place of ex- 
change being thus brought to the neighbor- 
hood of the place of production. He saw 
clearly that when employed at home the 
same capital might perform many more ex- 
changes than when employed at a distance, 
and that when the farmer and the mecha- 
nic exchanged on the spot there was a great 
economy of labor, and therefore that what 
was needed for the improvement of the con- 
dition of man was that he should be allowed 
to follow the bent of his ‘‘ natural inclina- 
tion,” which led inevitably to making ma- 
nufactures and commerce the mere hand- 
maids of agriculture—the transporter, the 
converter, and the exchanger, being the 
aids, and not the masters, of the producers. 
In his school, Commerce was not King. 
Comparing this natural system with that 
of England, he saw that the whole ten- 
dency of British policy was that of making 
agriculture ‘‘ subsidiary” to commerce and 
manufactures, driving labor and capital 
from the profitable employment of produ- 
cing commodities to be exchanged, to the 





without occasioning any dangerous disorder ; but, when it is stopt in any of the greater vessels, convul- 
sions, apoplexy, or death, are the immediate and unavoidable consequences. If but one of those over- 
grown manufactures, which, by means either of bounties or of the monopoly of the home and colony 
markets, have been artificially raised up to any unnatural height, finds some small stop or interruption 
in its employment, it frequently occasions a mutiny and disorder alarming to government, and embar- 
rassing even to the deliberations ot the legislature. How great, therefore, would be the disorder and 
confusion, it was thought, which must necessarily be occasioned by a sudden and entire stop in the em- 
ployment of so great a proportion of our principal manufacturers ? 

“ Some moderate and gradual relaxation of the laws which give to Great Britain the exclusive trade to 
the colonies, till it is rendered in a great measure free, seems to be the only expedient which ean, in all 
future times, deliver her from this danger: which can enable her, or even force her, to withdraw some 
part of her eapital from this overgrown employment, and to turn it, though with less profit, towards 
other employments ; and which, by gradually diminishing one branch of her industry, and gradually in- 
ereasing all the rest, ean, by degrees, restore all the different branches of it to that natural, healthful, 
and proper proportion, which perfeet liberty necessarily establishes, and which perfect liberty can alone 
preserve. To open the colony trade all at once to all nations, might not only occasion some transitory 
inconvenieney, but a great permanent loss, to the greater part of those whose industry or capital is at 
present engaged in it. The sudden loss of the employment, even of the ships which import the eighty- 
two thousand hogsheads of tobaeco, which are over and above the consumption of Great Britain, might 
alone be felt very sensibly. Such are the unfortunate effects of all the regulations of the mercantile 
system. They not only introduce very dangerous disorders into the state of the body politic, but disor- 
ders whieh it is often diffieult to remedy, without oecasioning, for a time at least, still greater disorders. 
In what manner, therefore, the colony trade ought gradually to be opened ; what are the restraints 
which ought first, and what are those which ought last, to be taken away ; or in what manner the natu- 
ral system of perfeet liberty and justice ought gradually to be restored, we must leave to the wisdom of 
future statesmen and legislators to determine.” 
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far less profitable one of transporting and 
exchanging those produced in other lands, 
thé great domestic trade being valued as 
merely “ subsidiary” to a comparatively 
trivial foreign one, Md that in the effort 
to carry into effect this erroneous system 
of policy his countrymen had been led to 
the commission of acts of great injustice. 
Their fellow subjects of Ireland, and of the 
colonies, had been deprived of the exercise of 
‘the right of employing their stock and in- 
dustry in the way they might judge most 
advantageous for themselves,” in ‘* mani- 
fest violation of the most sacred rights of 
mankind,” with “ great discouragement” to 
their agriculture, and to the diminution of 
their power of producing commodities with 
which to trade. Fellow subjects at home 
had also been heavily taxed for the pay- 
ment of bounties on the importation of va- 
rious articles of raw produce, to ‘“ the 
great discouragement” of British agricul- 
ture, upon the improvement of which de- 
pended the power toincrease the production 
of commodities to be given in exchange for 
those foreign ones required for the main- 
tenance and improvement of their own con- 
dition. He saw clearly that this system 
was in opposition to man’s “‘ natural incli- 
nation,” and that its direct effect was to 
eee an unnatural distribution of popu- 
ation, both at home and abroad, and a 


diminution every where of the productive 


power of labor and capital. He therefore 
urged a change of system tending to per- 
mit the return of both to the great and 

rofitable home market, regarding that as 
aoe the mode in which production might be 
increased, and the acquisition of the neces- 
saries and comforts of life facilitate€d—and 
also as the mode in which the people of 
Great Britain would be rendered less liable 
to be affected by convulsions in other por- 
tions of the world. He thought the farm 
more productive of commodities than the 
ship. This it is that is denounced by Mr. 
McCulloch and the whole of the school he 
represents, as ‘‘ fundamentally erroneous,”’ 
and they advocate what they call freedom of 
trade, with the express view of carrying 
out the system which Dr. Smith denounced 
as being ‘‘ fit only for a nation of shop- 
keepers,” because calculated to make Great 
Britain “‘the workshop of the world,” 
thereby rendering her dependent on the 
movements of foreign nations to an extent 
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that is inconsistent with the secure em- 
ployment of the rights of preperty, while 
preventing the natural increase in the num- 
ber of artizans in other covntries, to the 
discouragement of their agriculture, the 
diminution of their produetive power, and 
consequent diminution of their power to 
maintain trade. 

Dr. Smith was right or he was not. If 
the former, then was Great Britain bound 
to abolish the system which he denounced, 
as tending to prevent improvement in the 
condition of both laborer and capitalist, 
and in ease of her failure so to do, her 
colonies and the independent nations of the 
world owed it to themselves to resist the 
further continuance of such a system.— 
Colonists, bound by English laws, might, 
in perfect accordance with his views, asso- 
ciate for the purpose of refusing to pur- 
chase the commodities thus attempted to 
be forced upon them, and ultimately even 
take up arms with a view to throw off 
their dependence on the mother country, 
and thus place themselves in a position to 
assert “‘ the most sacred right of mankind,”” 
that of exchanging their labor and its pro- 
ducts at home instead of submitting to be 
compelled to seck a market abroad. Such 
in fact, were the measures adopted by 
these colonies, and to their adoption is due 
the fact that they have prospered while all 
the other dependencies of Great Britain 
have been ruined. Non-importation agree- 
ments long preceded resort to arms, and 
when at length independence was estab- 
lishod, some of the measures first adopted 
had special reference to this question. Laws 
for the protection of manufactures against 
the power of Great Britain, were then re- 
garded as essentially necessary to the 
improvement of agriculture and the pros- 
perity of the agricultural interest, and 
were especially favored by the middle, and 
most agricultural, states. It was believed 
that they tended to increase the power to 
produce, and consequently te increase the 
power to trade, by bringing the consumer 
to the side of the producer, and thus eman- 
cipating the great internal trade from 
English interferences, such as had been 
denounced by Dr. Smith. If he was right, 
so must have been the men by whom such 
measures were advocated. 

If Dr. Smith was not right, and he certainly 
was not if there is any truth in the theory 
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upon which rests the modern English sys- 
tem, then the interests of the colonists 
should have led them to devote themselves 
to agriculture, to the entire exclusion of 
allother pursuits. Sofar,indeed, were Eng- 
lish laws from being ‘‘a violation of the rights 
of mankind,”’ that their only effect would 
have been that of compelling them to do 
that which, had those laws never existed, 
their own interests would have led them 
voluntarily to do. The land of England 
was to be regarded as a machine of con- 
stantly decreasing power, while from the 
abundance of rich soils and the scarcity of 
population in the colonies, there could there 
exist no necessity for cultivating any but 
those which were most fertile, for which 
reason the most profitable course for the 
colonists would be to apply themselves 
exclusively to cultivation, remaining all 
producers on one side of the ocean, and 
thus aiding to bring about the conversion 
of the whole people of the other side into 
artizans, consumers of their products. They 
would, as do now the people of Canada and 
of India, use the ships of England for trans- 
porting their food and their wool, to feed 
the men and supply the looms of Eng- 
land. The more perfectly her prohibitory 
laws were enforced, and the more exclu- 
sively they could be compelled to devote 
themselves to agriculture the larger would 
be the return to labor. 

We have thus two systems, the anti- 
podes of each other in every respect. The 
course of policy which they would dictate 
is directly opposite, and cannot by any 
possibility produce the same results. To 
determine which is right, we must see the 
foundations on which they rest, and follow 


At the first period, when No. 
«second period, “ 
third period, “ 
fourth period, “ 
fifth period, “ 
sixth period, “ 
seventh period, “ 


and that there is thus a tendency to the 
ultimate absorption of the whole produce 
by the owner of the land, and to a steadily 
increasing inequality of condition ; the pow- 
er of the laborer to consume the commodi- 
ties which he produces steadily diminishing, 
while that of the landowner to claim them, 
as rent, is steadily increasing. 
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them upwards, step by step. That done, 
we may be qualified to determine what 
constitutes real freedom of trade, and why 
it is that the advocates of the system now 
known as ‘‘ free trade,’’ are so generally 
obliged to depend upon their memories for 
their arguments, and their imaginations for 
their facts. 

The modern system is based upon the 
theory of Mr. Ricardo in relation to the 
occupation of land, which may be stated as 
follows : 

First: That in the commencement of 
cultivation, when population is small and 
land consequently abundant, the best soils, 
those capable of yielding the largest return, 
say one hundred quarters, to a given quan- 
tity of labor, alone are cultivated. 

Second: That with the progress of po- 
pulation, land becomes less abundant, and 
there arises a necessity for cultivating that 
yielding a smaller return; and that resort 
is then had to a second, and afterwards to 
a third and a fourth class of soils, yielding 
respectively ninety, eighty and seventy 
quarters to the same quantity of labor. 

Third : That with the necessity for ap- 
plying labor less productively, which thus 
accompanies the growth of population, rent 
arises ; the owner of land No. 1 being en- 
abled to demand and to obtain, in return 
for its use, ten quarters, when resort is had 
to that of second quality: twenty when 
No. 3 is brought into use, and thirty when 
it becomes necessary to cultivate No. 4. 

Fourth: That the proportion of the 
landlord tends thus steadily to increase as 
the productiveness of labor decreases, the 
division being as follows, to wit :—~ 


Total Product. 
100 
190 
o 270 
“ 340 
“ 4090 
sed 450 
490 


Labor. 
100 
180 
240 
280 
300 
300 
280 


Rent. 
00 
10 
30 
60 

100 
150 
210 


Fifth : That this tendency towards a di- 
minution in the return to labor, and to- 
wards an increase of the landlord’s propor- 
tion, always exists where population in- 
creases, and most exists where population 
increases most rapidly ; but is in a certain 
degree counteracted by increase of wealth, 
producing improvement of cultivation. 
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Sixth; That every such improvement , every state of society, be productive of si- 
tends to retard the growth of rent, while | milar results. A theory which is inconsist- 
every obstacle to Sngeevamen ow in- oni with a uniform and constant fact must 
at te as a ‘cee The ur and constant fact’ is di- 
are always opposed to each other, rent | rectly opposed to the theory upon which is 
rising as labor falls, and vice versa. built his whole system, while it is in perfect 

The necessary consequence of all this is | accordance with the views of Dr. Smith. 
that while the landlord is enriched, the | The first poor cultivator invariably be- 
laborer is supposed to experience constant- | gins with poor machinery, and as invariably 
ly increasing difficulty in obtaining the ne- | does it improve with every step in the pro- 
cessaries a comforts of life, and the great- ay hes wealth and pooniesne. The mn 
er the tendency to association, the less must | who has no cup takes up water in his 
be the power of production, and the less | hand, and little is obtained in exchange for 
lemeneiadeteamiciinn sameeat: lieoee teemeh oa cai, Tie oat 
ant, and men are more and more compelled the carpenter enables him to obtain a pump. 
to fly from each other, seeking abroad the | Population grows again, and he and his 
subsistence that is denied to them at home, | neighbors ong none and houses ‘ great 
and the greater the tendency to fly from | river, from which each draws as much as is 
each other, the greater must be the pow- | needed for himself, his house, his bath, and 
er to produce and the power to trade. | his water-closet, and the labor required to 
isdeak abroad, they are supposed to com- | be given in exchange for all this water is not 
mence the work of cultivation on fertile | as great he in My ipetet ys needed 7] ob- 
soils, and to be enabled to obtain large | taining the little that he drank himself. So 
wages, while those who remain at home are | with air and ‘light. He begins with the 
foreed to waste their labor upon poor soils, | wind-mill and the sail, and ultimately ob- 
yielding small returns, for which reason it is | tains the steam-engine and the steam-ship, 
deemed highly advantangeous that the lat- | and then it is that power becomes cheap. 
Gnchoaidtetias theeend teskhdhalocenend The gas works furnish light at a cost of 
the anvil while the former confine them- | labor that is infinitely small compared with 
selves to the plough, the former becoming | that which was needed for the maintenance 
all consumers, and the latter remaining all | of the “little farthing rush light.”” The 
producers. Thus it has been that the politi- | poor man, widely separated from his fel- 
eal economists of England have beenenabled | low-man, uses wood, and heat is dear. 
: my pry any on ie fundamental | With growing by and ange’ coal 

octrines 0 m Smith were ‘‘ erro- | is mined, and the furnace heats the house 
neous,” and that free trade instead of indi- | at less ys of labor than had before been 
cating the adoption of measures tending to | required for asingle room. The first poor 
the Yocalizatton of manufactures in the occupant of the land makes traps in which 
various countries of the world, looks to | to take the wild animals by whom he is 
the adoption of measures tending to promote | surrounded, and food is dear. He obtains 
the centralization and monopoly of ma- | a rifle and food becomes cheaper. The first 
chinery in the island of Great Britain, a | clothes himself in skins, and clothing is dear. 
course of policy regarded by Dr. Smith as | The second obtains cloth, and clothing be- 
tending to diminution in the productiveness | comes cheaper. The “‘ constant and uniform 
of labor and capital, abtoad and at home. | fact” is, that in everything else than land 

** To arrive ata well-founded conclusion | man begins with the poorest machinery, 
in this science,” says Mr. McCulloch, “ it and that with the growth of wealth and 
Pn not enough to » sap = yb ie poomeiens - beapner ago towards 

cases, or as they affect particular indi- | the best, and we shou erefore war- 
viduals ; we must further inquire whether | ranted in supposing that such would be the 
these results are constant and universally | case with land. Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Malthus 
applicable—whether the same circumstan- | and Mr. McCulloch however, assure us 
ces which have given rise to them in one | that such is not the ease, and that, on the 
instance, would in every instance, and in | contrary, he commences, necessarily, the 
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work of cultivation on the best soils, leaving 
the poorer ones to his successors, whose pow- 
ers of production diminish, therefore, with 
the growth of wealth and population. It is 
rp i that the fact that this supposed 
“‘observation of a particular result was at 
variance with our customary experience,” 
in regard to all other results connected with 
the appropriation of the powers of nature, 
had not induced Mr. Ricardo and his fol- 
lowers to hesitate before undertaking to 
‘‘ modify or reject’ the principles laid down 
by Dr. Smith, which ‘‘ account satisfac- 
torily for the great number of appear- 
ances,” the test to which Mr. McCulloch 
deemed it necessary to subject all theories. 
We, however, go further. We say that 
theories, to be received as true, must ac- 
count for all the facts, and that any theory 
at variance with @ single well-observed 
fact, is not true. To natural laws there 
are no exceptions. Mr. Ricardo and 


Mr. Malthus contented themselves with 
an effort to account for “‘ the greater num- 
ber of appearances,”’ and their successors 
have followed carefully in their footsteps, in | 
establishing a theory in relation to land 
that is at variance with laws that we know 
to aren man in relation to fire, water, air, 


light, clothing, transportation, and every 
otner of the things needed for the mainten- 
ance and improvement of his condition, the 
consequence of which is, that they have ex- 
perienced a perpetual necessity for provid- 
ing places of escape for the facts that would 
not range themselves in accordance with 
the theory. 

The reason of all this is that the theory 
itself is in opposition to the universal fact as 
our readers may satisfy themselves on any 
farm in the land. Let them inquire, and they 
will find that the occupant did not commence 
in the flats, or on the heavily timbered land, 
but that he did commence on the higher land 
where the timber was lighter, and the place 
for his house was dry. With increasing 
ability, he is found draining the swamps, 
clearing the heavy timber, turning up the 
marl, or burning the lime, and thus acquiring 
control over more fertile soils, yielding a 
coustant inerease in the return to labor. 
Let them then trace the course of early 
settlement, and they will find it to have 
followed, and that invariably, the course 
of the streams, but keeping away from the 
swampsandriver bottoms. The earliestset- 
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tlements of the Union were on the poorest 
lands of the Union—those of New England. 
In South Carolina it has been made the 
subject of remark, in a recent discourse, 


_ that their predecessors did not select the 


rich lands, and that millions of acres of the 
finest meadow land in that State still re- 
main uutouched. The settler in the prai- 
ries commences on the outer and poorer 
land, making his way, by slow degrees, to 
the richer and heavier soils of the centre. 
The lands below the mouth of the Ohio are 
among the richest in the world, yet they 
are unoccupied and will continue so to be 
until wealth and population shall have 
greatly increased. So is it now with the 
rich lands of Mexico. So was it in South 
America, the early occupation of which 
was upon the poor lands of the Western 
slope, Peru and Chili, while the rich lands 
of the Amazon and the La Plata remained, 
as most of them still remain, a wilderness. 
In the West Indies, the small dry islands were 
early occupied, while Porto Rico and Tri- 
nidad, abounding in rich soils remained un- 
touched. The early occupants of England 


| were found on the poorer lands of the cen- 


tre and south of the Kingdom, as were those 
of Scotland in the Highlands, or on the lit- 
tle rocky islands of the channel. Mona’s 
Isle was celebrated while the rich soil 
of the Lothians remained a mass of tim- 


| ber, and the morasses of Lancashire were 


the terror of travellers long after Hamp- 
shire had been cleared and cultivated.— 
Ceesar found the Gauls occupying the high 
lands surrounding the Alps, while the rich 
Venetia remained a marsh. The occupa- 
tion of the Campagna followed long after 
that of the Samnite hills, and that of the 
poor soils of Attica long preceded the culti- 
vation of the fat ones of the rich Beeotia. The 
occupation of the country round Thebes long 

receded that of the lower lands surround- 
ing Memphis, or the still lower and richer 


ones near Alexandria. The negro is found 


in the higher portions of Africa, while the 
rich lands along the river courses are un- 
occupied. The little islands of Australia, 
poor and dry, are occupied by a race far 
surpassing in civilization those of the neigh- 
boring continent, who have rich soils at com- 
mand. The poor Persia is cultivated, while 
the richer soils of the ancient Babylonia 
are only ridden over by straggling hordes 
of robbers. Layard had to seek the hills 
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when he desired to find a people at home. 
The higher lands of Asia are peopled, while 
the deltas of the Ganges and the Indus are 
in a state of wilderness. Look where we 
may, it is the same. The land obeys the 
same great and universal law that governs 
light, air and heat. The man who works 
alone and has poor machinery must culti- 
vate poor land, and content himself with 
little light, little power, and little heat, and 
those, like his food, obtained in exchange 
for much labor ; while he who works in com- 
bination with his fellow-men may have good 
machinery, enabling him to clear and cul- 
tivate rich land, giving him much food 
and enabling him to obtain much light, 
much heat, and much power in exchange 
for little labor. The first is a creature of 
necessity, and as such is man universally 
regarded by Mr. Ricardo, and all his fol- 
lowers, down even to the very latest, Mr. 
J. Stuart Mill, who, like his predecessors 
in this school, teaches that the necessities of 
man increase and his powers diminish with 
every increase of population. The second 
is a being of power, and as such is man re- 
garded by Adam Smith, who taught that the 
more men worked in combination with each 
other the greater would be the facility of 
obtaining food and all other of the necessa- 
ries and comforts of life—and the more 
widely they were separated the less would 
be the return to labor and capital, and the 
smaller the power of production, as com- 
mon sense teaches every man must neces- 
sarily be the case. 

The first poor cultivator commences, as 
we have seen, his operations on the hill-. 
side. Below him are lands upon which 
have been carried by force of water, the 
richer portions of those above, as well as 
the leaves of trees, and the fallen trees 
themselves, all of which have from time 
immemorial rotted and become incorporat- 
ed with the earth, and thus have been pro- 
duced soils fitted to yield the largest returns 
to labor ; yet for this reason are they inac- 
cessible. Their character exhibits itself in 
the enormous trees with which they are co- 
vered, and in their power of retaining the 
water necessary to aid the process of de- 
composition; but the poor settler wants 
the power either to clear them of their 
timber, or to drain them of the superfluous 
moisture. He begins on the hill-side, but 
at the next step we find him descending the 
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hill, and obtaining larger returns to labor. 
He has more food for himself, and he has 
now the means of feeding a horse or an ox. 
Aided by the manure that is thus yielded 
to him by the better lands, we see him next 
retracing his steps, improving the hill-side, 
and compelling it to yield a return double 
that which he at first obtained. With each 
step down the hill, he obtains still larger 
reward for his labor, and at each he re- 
turns, with increased power, to the cultiva- 
tion of the original poor soil. He has now 
horses and oxen, and while by their aid 
he extracts from the new soils the manure 
that had accumulated for ages, he has also 
carts and wagons to carry it up the hill ; 
and at each step his reward is increased, 
while his labors are lessened. He goes 
back to the sand and raises the marl, with 
which he covers the surface ; or he returns 
to the clay and sinks into the limestone, by 
aid of which he doubles its product. He 
is all the time making a machine which 
feeds him while he makes it, and which in- 
creases in its powers the more he takes from 
it. At first it was worthless. It has fed 
and clothed him for years, and now it has 
a large value, and those who might desire 
to use it would pay him a large rent for 
permission so to do. 

The earth is a great machine given 
to man to be fashioned to his purpose. 
The m re he fashions it, the better it feeds 
him, because each step is but preparatory 
to a new one more productive than the last; 
requiring less labor and yielding larger re- 
turn. The labor of clearing is great, yet 
the return is small. The earth is covered 
with stumps, and filled with roots. With 
each year the roots decay, and the ground 
becomes enriched, while the labor of 
ploughing is diminished. At length, the 
stumps disappear, and the return is dou- 
bled, while the labor is less by one-half 
than at first. To forward this process the 
owner has done nothing but crop the 
ground, nature having done the rest. The 
aid he tkus obtains from her yields him as 
much food as in the outset was obtained by 
the labor of felling and destroying the trees. 
This, however, is not all. The surplus 
thus yielded has given him means of im- 
proving the poorer lands, by furnishing 
manure with which to enrich them, and thus 
he has trebled his original return without 
further labor; for that which he saves in 
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working the new soils suffices to carry the 
manure to the olderones. He is obtaining a 
daily increased power over the various trea- 
sures of the earth 

With every operation connected with the 
fashioning of the earth, the result is the 
same. The first step is, invariably, the 
most costly one, and the least productive. 
The first drain commences near the stream, 
where the labor is heaviest. It frees from 
water but a few acres. A little higher, the 
same quantity of labor, profiting by what 
has been already done, frees twice the 
number. Again the number is doubled, 
and now the most perfect system of thor- 
ough drainage may be established with less 
labor than was at first required for one of 
the most imperfect kind. To bring the 
lime into connection with the clay, upon 
fifty acres, is lighter labor than was the 
clearing of a single one, yet the process 
doubles the return for each acre of the fifty. 
The man who wants a little fuel for his own 
use, expends much labor in opening the 
neighboring vein of coal. To enlarge 
this, so as to double the product, is a work 
of comparatively small labor; as is the 
next enlargement, by which he is enabled 
to use a drift-wagon, giving him a return 
fifty times greater than was obtained when 
he used only his arms, or a wheel-barrow. 
To sink a shaft to the first vein below the 
surface, and erect a steam-engine, are ex- 
pensive operations ; but these once accom- 
plished, every future step becomes more 
productive, while less costly. To sink to 
the next vein below, and to tunnel to an- 
other, are trifles in comparison with the 
first, yet each furnishes a return equally 
large. The first line of railroad runs by 
houses and towns occupied by two or three 
hundred thousand persons. Half a dozen 
little branches, costing together far less 
labor than the first, bring into connection 
with it half a million, or perhaps a million. 
The trade increases, and a second track, a 
third, or a fourth, may be required. The 
original one facilitates the passage of the 
materials and the removal of the obstruc- 
tions, and three new ones may now be made 
poe less labor than was required for the 

rst. 

All labor thus expended in fashioning 
the great machine is But the prelude to the 
application of further labor, with still in- 
éreased returns. With each such applica- 
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tion, wages rise, and henee it is that por- 
tions of the machine, as it exists, invariably 
exchange, when brought to market, for far 
less labor than they have cost. The man 
who cultivated the thin soils was happy to 
obtain a hundred bushels for his year’s 
work. With the progress of himself and 
his neighbor down the hill into the more 
fortile soils, wages have risen, and two 
hundred bushels are now required. His 
farm will yield a thousand bushels ; but it 
requires the labor of four men, who must 
have two hundred bushels each, and the 
surplus is but two hundred bushels. At 
twenty year’s purchase this gives a capital 
of four thousand bushels, or the equivalent 
of twenty year’s wages; whereas it has 
cost, in the labor of himself, his sons, and 
his assistants, the equivalent of a hundred 

ears of labor, or perhaps far more. Dur- 
ing all this time, however, it has fed and 
clothed them all, and the farm has been 
produced by the insensible contributions 
made from year to year, unthought of and 
unfelt. 

It is now worth twenty years’ wages, 
because its owner has for years taxen from 
it a thousand bushels annually, but when 
it had lain for centuries accumulating 
wealth it was worth nothing. Such 
is the case with the earth everywhere. 
The more that is taken from it the more 
there is left. When the coal mines of 
England were untouched, they were value- 
less. Now their value is almost countless ; 
yet the land contains abundant supplies for 
thousands of years. Iron ore, a century 
since, was a drug, and leases were granted 
at almost nominal rents. Now, such leas- 
es are deemed equivalent to the possession 
of large fortunes, notwithstanding the great 
— that have been removed, al- 
though the amount of ore now known to 
exist is probably fifty times greater than it 
was then. 

The earth is the sole producer. Man 
fashions and exchanges. A part of his la- 
bor is applied to the fashioning of the great 
machine, and this produees changes that 
are permanent. The drain, onee eut, re- 
mains a drain ; and the limestone, once re- 
duced to lime, never again becomes hme- 
stone. It passes into the food of man and 
animals, and ever after takes its part in the 
same round with the elay with which it has 
been ineorporated. The iren rusts aad 
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gradually passes into soil, to take its part 
with the clay and the lime. That portion 
of his labor gives him wages while prepar- 
ing the machine for greater future produc- 
tion. That other portion which he expends 
on fashioning and exchanging the products 
of the machine, produces temporary results 
and gives him wages alone. Whatever 
tends to diminish the quantity of labor 
necessary for the fashioning and exchanging 
of the products, tends to augment the quan- 
tity that may be given to increasing the 
amount of products, and to preparing the 
great machine ; and thus, while increasing 
the present return to labor, preparing for a 
future further increase. 

Widely different is this view of the pro- 
gress of the occupation of the land from 
that which is taught in the politico-econo- 
mical school of England, which professes 
to follow in the footsteps of Adam Smith, 
yet the doctrine of the Wealth of Nations, 
is in precise accordance with it. Dr. Smith 
taught that ‘‘ no equal quantity of labor or 
capital employed in manufactures can ever 
eecasion so great a reproduction as if it 
were employed in agriculture. So em- 
ployed,’’ he adds, “it not only puts into 
motion a greater quantity of productive la- 
bor than any equal capital employed in 
manufactures, but in proportion, too, to 
the quantity of productive labor which it 
bs s, it adds a much greater value to the 
annual produce of the land and labor of the 
country, and to the real wealth and revenue 
of its inhabitants.’’ This is denied by those 
who p:ofess to be his followers, and Mr. 
McCulloch insists that while increase of 
capital applied to land must be attended 
with ‘‘ a constantly diminishing rate of pro- 
fit’’ no such diminution follows from any 
increase in the number of steam-engines, 
each in succession of which may be as 
perfect as its predecessor, while the new 
soils taken into cultivation must, of neces- 
sity, be poorer than those previously cul- 
tivated. io determine this question we 
may now inquire in what manner machin- 
ery tends to augment production. 

The first poor cultivator obtains a hun- 
dred bushels for his year’s wages. To 
pound this between two stones requires 
thirty days of labor, and the work is not 
half done. Had hea mill in the neigh- 
borheed he would have better flour, and 
he would have almost his whole thirty 
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days to bestow upon his land. He pulls 
up his grain. Had he a scythe, he would 
have more time for the preparation of the 
machine of production. He loses his axe, 
and it requires days of himself and his 
horse on the road, to obtain another. His 
machine loses the time and the manure, 
both of which would have been saved had 
the axe-maker been at hand. The real 
advantage derived from the mill and the 
seythe, and from the proximity of the axe- 
maker, consists simply in the power which 
they afford him to devote his labor more 
and more to the preparation of the great 
machine of production, and such is the 
case with all the machinery of preparation 
and exchange. The plough enables him to 
do as much in one day as with a spade he 
could do in five. He saves four days for 
drainage. The steam-engine drains as 
much as without it could be drained by 
thousands of days of labor. He has more 
leisure to marl or lime his land. The 
more he can extract from his machine the 
greater is its value, because every thing he 
takes is, by the very act of taking it, fash- 
ioned to aid further production. The ma- 
chine, therefore, improves by use, where- 
as spades, and ploughs, and steam-engines, 
and all other of the machines used by man, 
are but the various forms into which he 
fashions parts of the great original machine, 
to disappear in the act of being used ; as 
much so as food, though not so rapidly. 
The earth is the great labor savings’ bank, 
and the value to man of all other machines 
is in the direct ratio of their tendency to 
aid him in increasing his deposits in that 
only bank whose dividends are perpetually 
increasing, while its capital is perpetually 
doubling. That it may continue forever 
so to do, all that it asks is that it shall re- 
ceive back the refuse of its produce, the 
manure ; and that it may do so, the con- 
sumer and the producer must take their 
places by each other. That done, every 
change that is effeeted becomes permanent, 
and tends to facilitate other and greater 
changes. The whole business of the farmer 
consists in making and improving soils, 
and the earth rewards him for his kindness 
by giving him more and more food the more 
attention he bestows upon her. 

Every saving in the labor required to 
be applied to the work of conversion or 
transportation increase the quantity that 
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may be given to that of production, and 
therein is to be found the sole advantage re- 
sulting from such saving. That being ad- 
mitted, we may now see what is the cause 
of the difficulties resulting in England from 
the introduction of machinery. The sys- 
tem tends to expel labor and capital from 
the machine of production, and to drive 
them into manufactures, and next by 
additional machinery to expel it from the 
work of manufacture itself; the conse- 
quence of which is that labor is rendered 
superabundant and has to seek the alms- 
house, there to be supported by aid of 
forced contributions of food, taken from 
the producers, in support of the system 
called “free trade.” Such is not the 
doctrine of Adam Smith, the tendency of 
whose whole book is that of bringing the 
consumer to take his place by the side of 
the producer, and thus increasing the 
power of combination and of production. 
The solitary settler has to occupy the 
spots that, with his rude machinery, he can 
cultivate. Having neither horse nor cart, 
he carries home his crop upon his shoul- 
ders, as is now done in many parts of India. 
He carries a hide to the place of exchange, 
distant, perhaps, fifty miles, to obtain for 
it leather, or shoes. Population increases, 
and roads are made. More fertile soils 
are cultivated. The store and the mill 
come nearer to him, and he obtains shoes 
and flour with the use of less machinery of 
exchange. He has more leisure for the 
preparation of his great machine, and the 
returns to labor increase. More people 
now obtain food from the same surface, 
and new places of exchange appear. The 
wool is, on the spot, converted into cloth, 
and he exchanges directly with the clothier. 
The saw-mill is at hand, and he exchanges 
with the sawyer. The tanner gives him 
leather for his hides, and the paper-maker 
gives him paper for his rags. With each 
of these changes he has more and more of 
both time and manure to devote to the 
preparation of the great food-making ma- 
chine, and with each year the returns are 
larger. His power to command the use of 
the machinery of exchange increases, but 
his necessity therefor diminishes, for with 
each year there is an increasing tendency 
towards having the consumer placed side 
by side with the producer, and with each 
he can devote more and more of his time 
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and mind to the business of fashioning the 
great instrument ; and thus the increase of 
consuming population is essential to the 
progress of production. 

The loss from the use of machinery of 
exchange is in the ratio of the bulk of the 
article to be exchanged. Food stands 
first; fuel, next; stone for building, third; 
iron, fourth; cotton, fifth; and so on; 
diminishing until we come to laees and 
nutmegs. The raw material is that in the 
production of which the earth has most co- 
operated, and by the production of which 
the land is most improved, and the nearer 
the place of exchange or conversion ean be 
brought to the place of production, the less 
is the loss in the process, and the greater 
the power of accumulating wealth to aid in 
the production of further wealth. 

The man who raises food on his own 
land is building up the machine for doing 
so to more advantage in the following year. 
His neighbor, to whom it is given, on 
condition of sitting still, loses a year’s 
work on his machine, and all he has gained 
is the pleasure of doing nothing. If he 
has employed himself and his horses and 
wagon in bringing it home, the same num- 
ber of days that would have been required 
for raising it, he has misemployed his time, 
for his farm is unimproved. He has wasted 
labor and manure. As nobody, however, 


| gives, it is obvious that the man who has 


a farm and obtains his food elsewhere, 
must pay for raising it, and pay also for 
transporting it; and that although he may 
have obtained as good wages in some other 
pursuit, hisfarm, instead of being improved 
by a year’s cultivation, is worse by a year’s 
neglect ; and that he is a poorer man than he 
would have been had he raised his own food. 

The article of next greatest bulk is fuel. 
While warming his house, he is clearing 
his land. He would lose by sitting idle, 
if his neighbor brought his fuel to him, and 
still more if he had to spend the same 
time in hauling it, because he would be 
wearing out his wagon and losing the ma- 
nure. Were he to hire himself and his 
wagon to another for the same quantity of 
fuel. he could have cut on his own pro- 
perty, he would be a loser, fir his farm 
would be uncleared. 

If he take the stone from his own fields 
to build his house, he gains doubly. His 
house is built, and his land is cleared. If 
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he sit still, and let his neighbor bring him 
stone, he loses, for his fields remain unfit 
for cultivation. If he work equally hard 
for a neighbor, and receive the same ap- 
parent wages, he is a loser by the fact that 
he has yet to remove the stones, and until 
they shall be removed he cannot cultivate 
his land, 

With every improvement in the machi- 
nery of exchange, there is a diminution in 
the proportion which that machinery bears 
to the mass of production, because of the 
extraordinary increase of product conse- 
quent upon the increased power of apply- 
ing labor to building up the great machine. 
It is a matter of daily observation that the 
demand for horses and men increases as 
railroads drive them from the turnpikes, 
and the reason is, that the farmer’s means 
of improving his land increase more rapidly 
than men and horses for his work. The 
man who has, thus far, sent to market his 
half-fed cattle, accompanied by horses and 
men to drive them, and wagons and horses 
loaded with hay or turnips with which to 
feed them on the road, and to fatten them 
when at market; now fattens them on 
the ground, and sends them by railroad 
ready for the slaughter-house. His use of 
the machinery of exchange is diminished 
nine-tenths. He keeps his men, his horses, 
and his wagons, and the refuse of his hay 
or turnips, at home. The former are em- 
ployed in ditching and draining, while the 
latter fertilizes the soil heretofore cultivated. 
His production doubles, and he accumu- 
lates rapidly, while the people around him 
have more to eat, more to spend in clothing, 
and accumulate more themselves. He 
wants laborers in the field, and they want 
clothes and houses. The shoemaker and 
the carpenter, finding that there exists a 
demand for their labor, now join the com- 
munity, eating the food on the ground on 
which it is produced; and thus the ma- 
chinery of exchange is improved, while the 
quantity required is diminished. The 
quantity of flour consumed on the spot 
induces the miller to come and eat his 
share, while preparing that of others.— 
The labor of exchanging is diminished, 
and more is given to the land, and the 
lime is now turned up. Tons of turnips 
are obtained from the same surface that 
before gave dushels of rye. The quantity 
to be consumed increases faster than the 
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population, and more mouths are needed 
on the spot, and next the woollen-mill 
comes. The wool no longer requires 
wagons and horses which now are turned 
to transporting coal, to enable the farmer 
to dispense with his woods, and to reduce 
to cultivation the fine soil that has, for 
centuries, produced nothing but timber. 
Production again increases, and the new 
wealth now takes the form of the cotton- 
mill, and with every step in the progress, 
the farmer finds new demands on the great 
machine he has constructed, accompanied 
with increased power on his part to build 
it up higher and stronger, and to sink its 
foundation deeper. He now supplies beef 
and mutton, wheat, butter, eggs, poultry, 
cheese, and every other of the comforts 
and luxuries of life, for which the climate 
is suited ; and from the same land which 
afforded, when his father or grandfather 
first commenced cultivation on the light 
soil of the hills, scarcely sufficient rye or 
barley to support life. 

In the natural course of things, there is 
a strong tendency towards placing the con- 
sumer by the side of the producer, and thus 
diminishing the quantity required of the 
machinery of exchange ; and wherever that 
tendency does not grow in the ratio of the 
growth of population, it is a consequence 
of some of those weak inventions by which 
man so often disturbs the harmony of na- 
ture. Wherever her laws have most pre- 
vailed, such has been the tendeney, and 
there have wealth and the power of man 
over the great machine, most rapidly in- 
creased. Rent is the price paid for the 
use of that power, and it increases with 
every diminution in the quantity required 
of the machinery of exchange. 

The course of things here described is 
in accordance with the facts that may be 
observed in every improving community, 
and equally in accordance with the views 
of Dr. Smith, who saw that ‘ human in- 
stitutions”’ had every where ‘‘ thwarted the 
natural inclinations of man’? in building up 
large cities to be maintained at the cost of 
both producer and consumer. It is pre- 
cisely that which he would every where de- 
sired to see, and that which would every 
where have been seen to exist had the na- 
tural course of things remained undistur- 
ed. He saw that inland countries pro- 
duced large quantities of food, and of other 
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raw materials too bulky for transportation, 
and that the most profitable application of 
labor and capital was to appropriate a por- 
tion of them to the work of converting 
those materials into forms fitting them for 
use at home, or for cheap transportation to 
distant countries, and that by so doing the 
acquisition of the necessaries and comforts 
of life would be facilitated. The more 
erfectly this view was carried out, the 
amt, as he saw, would be the quantity 
of labor that could be given to cultivation, 
and he denounced every interference with 
progress in this direction as being not only 
‘a discouragement of agriculture,’’ but a 
violation of man’s “‘ most sacred rights.” 
Dr. Smith had no faith in the productive 
ower of ships or wagons. He knew that 
the barrel of flour, or the bale of cotton, 
put into the ship came outa barrel of flour 
or a bale of cotton, the weight of neither 
having been increased by the labor em- 
me | in transporting it from the place of 
preduction to that of consumption. He 
saw clearly that to place the consumer by 
the side of the producer was to economize 
labor and aid production, and therefore to 
increase the power to trade. He was 


therefore, in favor of the local application 


of labor and capital, by aid of which towns 
should grow up in the midst of producers of 
food, and he believed that if ‘* human in- 
stitutions’? had not been at war with the 
best interests of man, those towns would 
“ nowhere have increased beyond what the 
improvement and cultivation of the terri- 
tory in which they were situated could 
support.” How widely different is all 
this from the system which builds up Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Manchester, and Birming- 
ham, to be the manufacturing centres of 
the world, and urges upon all nations 
‘* free trade,’’ with a view to their main- 
tenance and increase ! 

Directly opposed in this respect to Dr. 
Smith, Mr. MeCulloch bed" edibetiaiied 
faith in the productive power of ships and 
wagons. To him, “it is plain that the 
capital and labor employed in carrying com- 
modities from where they are to be pro- 
duced to where they are to be consumed, 
and in dividing them into minute portions 
so as to fit the wants of consumers, 1s really 
as productive as if they were employ- 
ed in agriculture or in manufactures.” The 
man who carries the food adds, he thinks, 
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as much to the quantity to be consumed as 
did the one who ploughed the ground and 
sowed the seed—and he who stands at the 
counter measuring cloth adds as much 
to the quantity of cloth as did he who pro- 
duced it. No benefit, in his view, results 
from any saving of the labor of transporta- 
tion or exchange. He has, therefore, no 
faith in the advantage to be derived from 
the local application of labor or capital. 
He believes that it matters nothing to the 
farmer of Ireland whether his food be con- 
sumed on the farm or at a distance from it 
—whether his grass be fed on the land or 
carried to market — whether the manure 
be returned to the land or wasted on the 
road—whether, of course, the land be im- 
poverished or enriched. He is even dis- 
posed to believe that it is frequently more 
to the advantage of the people .f that coun- 
try that the food there produced should be 
divided among the laborers of France or 
Italy than among themselves.* He believes 
in the advantage of large manufacturing 
towns at a distance from those who produce 
the food and raw materials of manufacture, 
and that perfect freedom of trade consists 
in the quiet submission of the farmers and 
planters of the world to the working of a 
system which Smith regarded as tending so 
greatly to “the discouragement of agricul- 
ture,”’ that it was the main object of his 
work to teach the people of Britain that it 
was not more unjust to others than injuri- 
ous to themselves. 

He taught that the workman should go 
to the place where, food being abundant, 
moderate labor would command much food. 
His successors teach that the food should 
come to the place where, men being abun- 
dant and food scarce, much labor will com- 
mand little food, and that when population 
has thus been rendered superabundant, the 





*« Tt may be doubted, considering the cireum- 
stances under which most Irish landlords acquired 
their estates, the difference between their religious 
tenets and those of their tenants, the peculiar te- 
nures under which the latter hold their lands, and 
the political condition of the country, whether 
their residence would have been of any considera- 
ble advantage. * * * The question really at 
issus refers merely to the spending of revenue, 
and has nothing to do with the improvement of 
estates; and notwithstanding all that has been 
said to the contrary, I am not yet convinced that 
absenteeism is, in this respect, at all injurious.”— 
Principles, p. 157. 
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surplus should go abroad to raise more food 
for the supply of those they left behind. 
The one teaches the concentration of man 
and the Jocal division of labor. The other, 
the dispersion of man, and the territorial 
division of labor. They differ thus in 
every thing, except that they both use the 
word free trade—but with reference to totally 
distinct ideas. With the one, Commerce 
has that enlarged signification which em- 
braces every description of intercourse re- 
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sulting from the exercise of ‘‘ man’s natural 
inclination” for association, while with the 
other Trape has reference to no idea be- 
yond that of the mere pedlar who buys in 
the cheapest market and sells in the dearest 
one. The system of the one is perfectly 
harmonious, and tends towards peace among 
men. The other is a mass of discords, 
tending towards war among the men and 
the nations of the earth. 


Born of the chisel of creative art, 
The angel beauties of the creature start 
To being,—couch’d in delicate repose! 
A peace celestial wraps his flowing hair, 
As if consenting heaven and nature there, 
Had both wrought gladly on the form divine, 
To bless the Sculptor in his dream of grace ! 
Such, and so fair, was Adam, when he first 
Sate in the lap of innocence ;—so pure 
The joy that on his countenance lay sure ; 
Thus full of love the smile upon his face, 
When, from his shadowing side, fair Eva burst, 
And her first accents told him—*« I am Tue!” 


W.G.S8. 
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History, which has for its object to 
teach the lessons of life by recounting the 
progress and destinies of nations, borrows 
much of its brilliancy and interest from 
the mention of great names. No matter 
how flourishing 0 be the condition of 
any state, if it produce not illustrious and 
marked characters, it is passed by with 
slight notice from cotemporaneous or suc- 
ceeding annalists. The Germanic Empire 
has ever been and will ever be, an object of 
great interest to those who search into the 
philosophy of the past, while the Low 
countries, for centuries better organized, 
more peaceful, and more wealthy, excite 
little attention, except perhaps in regard 
to their commercial relations abroad. It 
seems to be the peculiar function of the 
storms and commotions of kingdoms to 
call forth great men—not necessarily great 
inventors—nor great philosophers—but re- 
formers, warriors, statesmen. Over the 
records of these the mind lingers with 
romantic attachment; with them it asso- 
ciates whatever is noble in conception and 
splendid in result, and often forgetting the 
higher purpose of the historic record, it 
ascribes the glory and the progress of the 
popular mass exclusively to the individual 
ruler. That we are in danger of commit- 
ing this error no one can doubt. Histo- 
rians generally have left the affairs of the 
common people to tradition, while engaged 
in recording battles, conquests and the ex- 
ploits of kings. The favor too, with which 
histories of this kind are received may be 
regarded as an index of public taste. If 
we wished to study the domestic manners 
of the English of a past age, if we would 
be taken into the family, the halls of busi- 
ness and the manufacturing establishment, 
if we would follow up, step by step, the 
results of invention and industry, we should 
find the Pictorial History of England a 
vastly better guide than Hume; yet the 
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former sleeps on the library shelves, and 
the latter is constantly.open on our tables. 
We are curious in the manners of other 
nations, but in their wars and conquests, 
in their great reformers and generals, we 
have more than curiosity, we have an 
interest amounting at times to enthusiasm. 
The error we have mentioned is one to 
which we would be especially lenient, for 
it serves to stimulate inquiry and fix at- 
tention on what we might otherwise neg- 
leet or overlook,—the records of the past. 
In studying the character or tracing the 
destiny of a prince or a dynasty, we inevi- 
tably learn “much of character and man- 
ners of the nation over which they reign- 
ed. Without some such stimulus to re- 
search, the knowledge of those who have 
gone before us would be infinitely less 
than at present, would scarcely go beyond 
antiquaries and historical societies.* 

It is not our intention to attempt more 
than a sketch of the life and times of 
Rodolph, the architect of the fortunes of 
the House of Hapsburg ; but in order to do 
this, a preliminary notice of the Germanic 
confederation is absolutely necessary. 

Previous to the reign of Charlemagne, 
the history of Germany is but the annals 
of perpetual vicissitude and war. Indeed, 
what is called the Germanic Confederation 





*If heroes and sages are truly the “ representative 
men” of their nation, being in person an abstract, 
or microcosm of their race and age, the study of 
their biographies is a department of literature as 
important at least, as those more general and con- 
fused records that pass under the name of History. 
A more powerful incentive to virtue, cannot be 
imagined, than the study of the actions and say- 
ings of the great and wise of former ages. It is 
this part of history to which we would assign the 
especial attribute of utility. Philosophical studies 
upon the manners and usages of a people far re- 
moved from us in time or space, seem to be rather 
an intellectual and scholarly luxury—an occupa- 
tion for philosophers, much more than for the 
masses.,— Commentator. 
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was nothing more than an assemblage of 
hostile nations, between which, alliances 
were continually made and broken. The 
conquering tribe offered to the vanquished, 
alliance or extinction. The former alter- 
native was of course chosen, until by inevi- 
table changes, the order was reversed, and 
the victors in their turn sued for life. Still, 
the general beundaries of nations remained 
for centuries without great changes. On 
the sea-coast between the mouths of the 
Elbe and Meuse, extending south to the 
Rhine, were the Franks, certainly the most 
remarkable member of the confederation. 
The Allemanni, a similar association of 
tribes, occupied what now forms the king- 
dom of Bavaria and the duchy of Baden. 
North of the Elbe, and crowded in be- 
tween what are now Prussia and Denmark, 
were the Saxons, at that time a people of 
small consequence, yet continually pro- 
gressing until in after years we find them 
become one of the most influential states of 
the empire. Most of modern Prussia was 
occupied by the Vandals and the Suevi. 
Eastward of these were the Goths, the 
parent stock of the Burgundians, the Lom- 
bards and the Gepide, the two former of 
wh'ch so long continued to influence the 
destinies of Europe. Inhabiting the centre 
of Germany and circumscribed by the 
tribes whom we have mentioned, were a 
great number of wandering nations, tribu- 
tary to Rome, and of no importance what- 
ever. 

Such was Germany at the time of the 
breaking up of the Roman Empire, during 
the fifth and sixth centuries. Immediately 
subsequent to this event, there ensued a 
remarkable change in nearly all the Ger- 
man states. The Lombards passed into 
Italy. The Vandals, accompanied by the 
Suevi and one or two minor tribes, traversed 
the entire length of Europe, and settled in 
Spain. The Burgundians moved over to 
the western bank of the Rhine. The 
Franks pressed out their boundaries to the 
right and left. The Saxons pushed far- 
ther into the interior, and laid the founda- 
tions of the present kingdoms of Saxony 
and Hanover. The Allemanni encroached 
on the Helvetians. The Goths advanced 
slowly southward, and were steadily pushed 
on by the Sclavonic nations. Much of 
this change was owing to the great extent 
of alluring country opened by the dissolu- 
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tion of the Roman power, and much also 
must be attributed to the measures of the 
warlike Clovis, king of the Salian Franks, 
who had already begun to display that 
ambition and native courage which made 
his people so dangerous, for centuries af- 
ter, to their less martial neighbors. 

From this time until the middle of the 
eighth century, we hear of little else than 
the progress of the Franks, under their 
Merovingian kings. To the bold and 
adventurous spirit of this nation, we con- 
ceive that Europe owes much. It served 
to keep the continent in comparative quiet. 
It overawed the encroaching hordes of 
barbarians who only sought opportunity to 
pour down from their northern wastes 
upon the more temperate parts of Europe, 
searcely less barbarous. It rolled back 
the wave of Mohammedan power, just 
when it seemed ready to overwhelm Christ- 
endom. Its supremacy culminated under 
Charles Martel and Charlemagne, and af- 
ter the death of the latter, it played only an 
ordinary part in the affairs of the Ger- 
manic Empire. 

Amid so much of overturning and change, 
it could not have been expected that socie- 
ty would assume a sound and healthy 
organization. 

Religion was regarded as fit only for 
priests and women. Laws were capricious, 
partial and feebly enforced Military 
service was the great source of honor and 
profit. Kings rewarded their favorite 
knights with titles and lands, the latter of 
which could be at any time wrested from 
the peaceful proprietor and transferred to 
the rapacious soldier. Where other means 
of raising money failed, the revenues of 
monasteries and cathedrals were summarily 
appropriated to the use of royalty. The 
check upon the governing power was al- 
most entirely nominal. Assemblies of the 
people were rarely and with great difficulty 
called. The spirit of Roman Jurispru- 
dence in supplanting that of the German, 
had well nigh destroyed itself. But though 
the authority of the sovereign was exces- 
sive over the religious and the inferior por- 
tions of society the nobles held themselves in- 
dependent and secure. In their castles they 
too were sovereigns; armed men sat at 
their tables; the neighboring peasants 
looked to them for protection, and in re- 


turn gladly supplied them with the pro- 
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ductions of a rude and misdirected labor. 
If it suited the convenience of a noble, or 
was necessary to his safety, he - took the 
field under his superior ; otherwise he re- 
mained quietly at home and defied his 
threats. The life of a peasant was con- 
sidered of little value, that of a slave was 
reckoned next to nothing. A middle class 
was wanting; and Society, consisting of 
two distinct and separate elements, an im- 
perious aristocracy and a slavish peasantry, 
reaped a perpetual harvest of conflict, 
violence, and revolution. 

Towards the close of the ninth century 
the Germanic Confederation began to organ- 
ize a government distinct from that of 
France. Charlemagne, who governed as a 
conquest, nearly the whole of Central 
Europe, in accordance with the policy of 
the times in which he lived, divided his 
immense possessions, at his death, into 
nearly equal shares between his sons. 
Whether this policy was not the best that 
he could have adopted, is somewhat un- 
certain, for it may well be doubted if any 
one of his heirs could have ruled his empire 
fora single week. His kingdom must 
either fall to pieces from its vastness, or 
be peacefully dismembered—and Charle- 
magne took the latter alternative. In 
seventy years his house became extinct in 
Germany, and Arnulfof Bavaria was elect- 
ed Emperor. Henceforth the Germans 
recognised the rule of her native princes. 
There began to be an imperative necessity 
at this epoch, for a government of vigor, 
energy and home growth. Anarchy had 
been gradually sapping the strength of the 
Empire, and the moving tribes of the 
North, ever on the watch for opportunities, 
were pressing eageily across the Vistula. 
Arnulf proved himself equal to the task 
that awaited him. He formed powerful 
alliances, he defeated the Huns in several 
engagements and kept them from further 
encroachments, although to drive them 
back to their original boundaries was im- 
possible. He is believed to have been the 
first continental prince who conquered the 
Normans, at that time the terror and the 
scourge of Europe. He demanded and 
obtained from the Pope the imperial 
crown; for although elected by the una- 
nimous voice of the Confederation, he dared 
not call himself Emperor except with the 
papal sanction. With the death of Arnulf 
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expired the hopes of his house. His son 
survived him but a few years, and elected 
to fill the throne, lived just long enough to 
see the empire endangered by the incur- 
sions of the barbarians, and plunged into 
an anarchy seemingly more dark and 
gloomy than that from which it had been 
so painfully rescued a few years before. 

The events, however, of the last two 
centuries had not been without permanent 
results. Society had become more equal- 
ized; the rights of its different portions 
better understood. The Third Estate was 
still wanting, but the ranks approached 
continually nearer to one another. We 
may reckon at this time four great classes; 
the Nobles, as before ; the freemen, the 
freedmen and the serfs. Of the first and 
last we have spoken above. The remain- 
ing two demand a brief notice. 

The freedmen were such as had pur- 
chased their own emancipation from bon- 
dage, or had been enfranchised by their 
masters. They formed a numerous por- 
tion of the state, and were made the objects 
of special legislation. Their condition 
varied according to the terms of manumis- 
sion, or the peculiar ideas of the age, 
Generally they were subject to the imme- 
diate control of their patrons, who no longer 
dignified themselves by the appellation of 
masters. They were required to work so 
many days in the week, or to pay stipula- 
ted sums, at certain intervals. Their de- 
pendence, galling as it may appear to us, 
was really a great improvement on former 
modes of servitude, and proved amply 
satisfactory to patron and freedman. ‘The 
former stood ready at all times to defend 
the latter from harm, to shield him from 
the demands of others, and to take care of 
him when unable tolabor. The attach- 
ment of the freedman to his patron, often 
surpassed that of a favorite slave to a 
Southern planter. He was willing to sacri- 
fice everything for the honor or the safety 
of the family to which he was attached, to 
labor to the best of his ability, and to fol- 
low his protector to the field. 

The freemen, on the other hand, 
formed a class entirely different from 
any that have been mentioned. They 
were rarely proprietors. Still more rare- 
ly were they of ignoble extraction.— 
Their chief profession seems to have been 
that of arms, and the name of knight the 
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loftiest distinction to which they aspired. 
They generally accompanied the nobles to 
the wars, more as equals and companions 
than as inferiors. They would have scorn- 
ed the name of hirelings, and yet their 
swords were found upon the side of those 
who were freest with their broad gold pieces, 
and in whose castles the revelings were 
loudest and the feast most plentiful. Some- 
times they took part in the government, 
and if, perchance, they survived the wine 
cup and the battleaxe, in their elder years, 
they might be found uponthe judge’s seat, 
or in the rude provincial council. In latter 
ages they often obtained high offices in the 
Empire, and before nobility became a 
strictly hereditary distinction, were fre- 
y ra ennobled, either by the royal man- 

ate, or by personal usurpation. They were 
disposed for the most part to abandon com- 
merce to the freedmen. They enforced 
severe penalties upon any of their rank who 
married into a lower grade. They reckon- 
ed no honors equal to those gained in war. 
They were a grade intermediate between 
the chivalric knight and the military adven- 
turer,—between the chevalier Bayards 
and Dugald Dalgettys of after years; half 
nobles, half hirelings; brave, enthusiastic, 
impulsive ; yet virtually dependents upon 
the less turbulent aristocracy. In spite of 
their manifold misdemeanors, Europe could 
have illy spared them, for in addition to 
forming the chief barrier to the tyrannical 
spirit of the nobles, they contributed 
largely to swell the ranks of the crusaders, 
and of those terrible armies which in later 
days forever destroyed the Mussulman 
power on the plains of Poland. 

It remains to notice briefly the codes of 
laws by which the various tribes of the 
Germanic Confederation were governed. 
The most ancient of these was the Lez 
Salica, or the code of the Salian Franks. 
The origin of this collection has defied the 
most skilful investigators. However it 
came into existence, it is enough to know 
that it was recognized by Clovis, and 
amended by Charlemagne and his immedi- 
ate successors. Against theft it was pecu- 
liarly severe. It inflicted the penalty of 
death or an immense fine upon the mur- 
derer whose victim was a Frank, but a 
comparatively small fine if the murdered 
man wasa Roman. To the protection of 
the weaker sex it was strangely indifferent. 





What is even more wonderful, it disclaim- 
ed all interference with the duties of hos- 
pitality. But, in spite of these faults, it 
was the most universally acknowledged of 
all the Germanic codes, and its duration 
was not at all inferior to its extension. 

There were many other collections of 
laws besides the Salic. Most of these were 
the productions of the wise men to whom 
the immediate successors of Charlemagne 
assigned the difficult task of preparing laws 
for partially christianized barbarians. If 
any comparison were to be made between 
these, as an aggregate, and the first men- 
tioned code, our favor would incline to- 
wards the latter, although the result solely of 
barbaric justice. With the latter, the pro- 
tection of female chastity is a matter of the 
highest importance; with the former, it 
shrinks into a mere item. The old Franks 
had not yet lost that superstitious venera- 
tion for woman, so glowingly eulogized by 
Tacitus. The Christian lawgivers had al- 
ready more than begun to degrade her to 
that level from which the spirit of chivalry 
centuries after scarcely sufficed to raise 
her. In other respects, there is little dif- 
ference between the Salian system of laws 
and the codes of the Bavarians, Lombards, 
Thuringians, or Saxons. The Trisians, 
however, carried their gradation of penal- 
ties to a nicety unparalleled in ancient or 
modern times. 

If a man struck another on the head, so 
as to make him deaf, the fine was twenty- 
four solidi; if dumb, eighteen; if blood 
merely flowed, one ; if the skull appeared, 
two; if an ear were cut off, twelve; 
if the nose, twenty-four ; if one of the in- 
ward teeth were knocked out, two; if an 
angular tooth, three ; if a grinder, four; if 
the hand were cut off by the wrist, forty- 
five ; if the thumb, thirteen and a half; 
if the index finger, seven; if the middle 
finger, six and a half; if the ring finger, 
eight ; if the little finger, six ; if the whole 
five fingers, forty-one: and so on of the 
rest of the person. Could the minutize of 
law go farther? And can any one in our 
day, with any justice, complain of legal 
pedantry or technicality ?* 

Thus far we have made no mention of 
the power of the church. Nor indeed did 
she begin to manifest much of her power 





#* Dunham’s Germanic Empire, vol. I., p. 94. 
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in Germany until the beginning of the 
twelfth century, during the reign of the 
House of Franconia. From that time till 
the accession of Rodolph the leading fea- 
ture of Germanic history is the constant 
struggle maintained between the Emperors 
and the Popes, by the former to extend 
their sway over the ecclesiastical affairs of 
the German church, as well as over the 
temporal concerns of Italy ; by the latter, 
to prevent this increase of power. We can 
conceive that this struggle must have taken 
place, sooner or later. The characteristic 
of the Emperors was their boundless ambi- 
tion, an ambition that received a check 
whenever it directed its gaze towards 
Rome. It was not the spiritual power of 
Rome however, that stood in the way ; for 
this the Caesars had little concern. But 
at this time the Popes ruled all Italy, and 
Italy was then as ever, the goal of Ger- 
man ambition. The Popes, on the other 
hand, dreaded nothing so much as the ex- 
tension of the imperial sway. To prevent 
what they feared, they encouraged rebel- 
lion in the Empire, and called in the aid 
of the Normans, and subsequently of the 
French, to found a kingdom in Italy that 


should effectually resist the encroachments 


of the Northern power. The struggle 
reached its culmination during the reign 
of Henry the Fifth, the last of the Fran- 
conian House. The Pope prohibited all 
ecclesiastics of whatever grade from doing 
homage to the Emperor, the latter raised 
an army and marched upon Rome to com- 
pel a submission which was not granted at 
home. A battle ensued between the Ro- 
man and imperial forces. The Pope was 
taken captive and driven by threats into 
a full recognition of the imperial sway and 
into a solemn oath that he would never ex- 
communicate the Emperor. The latter on 
his part promised to respect the dignity and 
the immunities of the church, but how well 
he kept his word may be inferred from the 
fact, that he soon after marched again up- 
on Rome, with the resolution to proceed to 
extremities against the Pope and those of 
his subjects “who had displeased him by 
yielding to the general council. Pope Pas- 
eal fled and died an exile. The excom- 
munication of the Emperor was renewed, 
until in 1122 a final compromise was in- 
stituted between the Empire and the Pa- 


pacy. The Emperor renounced the right of ' 


nominating to benefices, and of influencing 
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canonical elections, but was invested with 
the power of conferring a sceptre on who- 
ever was elected. This pacification would 
probably have been of as short dura- 
tion as the other, but for the death of 
Henry. With him ended the male line of 
the House of Franconia and much of the 
disaffection between the church and the 
Empire. The state of society however 
was but slowly improving. Nobles 
were often freebooters, churchmen, war- 
riors ; the common people grossly ignor- 
ant. The obligations of law and the 
sacred dignity of religion met alike with 
universal disregard. Yet the history of 
the times shows everywhere the signs of 
a better future slowly rising upon Europe. 
The spirit of chivalry was dawning. Ex- 
amples of generosity and sincerity were 
becoming more frequent, and the appear- 
ance of a new dynasty gave hopes that the 
German Empire would gain fresh strength 
to emerge from darkness. 

We have lingered so long over the 
earlier chronicles of the Germanic Confed- 
eration, we must pass quickly over the des- 
tinies of the Hohenstauffen family. Dur- 
ing their reign, of nearly a century and a 
half, the Empire progressed steadily in 
point of civilization and popular freedom. 
The imperial authority lost something of 
its former absoluteness. The power of de- 
ciding in ecclesiastical litigations passed 
from the crown tothe Holy See. The im- 
perial revenues were diminished. A col- 
lege of princes was called into existence, 
and became a formidable check upon the 
Emperor and a salutary aid in establishing 
the independence of individual States. The 
municipalities assumed a character hither- 
to unknown. At first, each city consisted 
of three distinct classes; the nobles who 
defended the walls and drew their re- 
venues immediate!y from the working po- 
pulation ; the burgesses who transacted 
all business, and maintained the nobility 
from the proceeds of an industry and intel- 
ligence which the latter despised ; and the 
serfs, who served both equally. But as 
time elapsed constant familiarity tended to 
break down invidious distinctions ; » gradu- 

al assimilation commenced, until marriages 
between the offspring of nobles and bur- 
gesses, and of burgesses and their inferiors, 
were no longer felt to be disgraceful or un- 
equal. The number of imperial cities was 
increased, and their emancipation from feu- 
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dal authority rapidly consummated. Con- 
federations ensued ; at first, the alliance of 
the Rhine ; next, the famous Hauseatic 
League. The latter confederation, which 
finally embraced eighty of the most consid- 
erable towns in Germany, constituted at 
first to protect its members against the ra- 
vages of the pirates who infested the Bal- 
tic, had soon for its chief object the estab- 
lishment of a commercial monopoly, to its 
own advantage and the detriment of the 
rest of Europe. The association founded 
four chief factories, at London, Bruges, 
Novogorod, and Bergen, and the direction 
of affairs was entrusted to managers resi- 
dent in Lubeck, Cologne, Dantzic, and 
Brunswick. The League reached a height 
of commercial power and prosperity before 
unknown ; its merchants were princes, its 
trafficers the honorable of the earth. It 
raised and equipped armies, and openly 
defied the power of kings. 
just intimated, its influence was to a cer- 
tain extent injurious to other portions of 


Although, as | 
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Europe, and its growth of too artificial a | 


nature to continue long, it was, neverthe- 


; them. 


less, productive of one good which cannot | 


be overlooked 


It serv red to raise the aris- 


tocracy of wealth to a level with that of | 


birth, and to do away with many injurious 
divisions of society. 

An interregnum of twenty years after 
the extinction of the Hohenstauffen House 
once more rendered the imperial throne an 
object of ambitious desire, and its posses- 
sion was eagerly sought by three prin- 
cipal candidates, Ottocar and Otho of Bo- 
hemia and Alfonso of Castile, the latter of 
whom had little sympathy with any of the 
electors. But an unlooked for Providence 
appeared signally to interfere. The suffer- 
age fell on Rodolph, Count of Hapsburg, 
a prince of inferior dignity and possessed 
of but small territories. His early history, 
however, is remarkable as displaying the 
policy and the courage of the man who was 
to unite the discordant elements of the 
Germanic Confederation, and organize 
from confusion and anarchy a splendid 
magnificent imperial power. His paternal 
dominions, originally hostile to each other, 
—(the type of the greater states in whose 
pacification he was afterward to display 
such uncommon powers)—he brought into 
harmony at an early period. His ambitious 


| 


| 
} 
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exertions. He made war on his neighbors 
on the slightest pretexts, and by conquest 
or treaty generally succeeded in gaining 
possession of their territories. Nor did he 
disdain the less honorable occupation of a 
freebooter—an occupation so common 
among the German princes. We can hard- 
ly conceive of a state in which the profes- 
sion of a robber could be embraced by the 
nobility, yet it will be necessary to form 
this idea, if we would form aright estimate 
of the times in which the greatest events of 
the middle ages were transacted. 

A noble, weary of following his sovereign 
to the wars, and who sought upon his own 
domains an independence and lawlessness 
that could not be found even in the license 
of a court generally fixed his seat near a 
great road, or oftener by the junction of 
four highways. Here he called about him 
a numerous retinue of knights and freed- 
men attached to him by ties of blood or 
mercenary obligations, ready on the instant 
to obey his comniiinds and thoroughly un- 
scrupulous as to the means of fulfilling 
A strongly fortified castle enabled 
him to bid defiance to the threats of royal- 
ty or the attacks of his aggrieved neigh- 
bors. No one who passed by his strong- 
hold was free from his depredations, Com- 
panies of merchants; bands of pilgrims 
journeying to the Holy Land or to the 
shrine of some sainted hermit ; monks leci- 


| surely conveying to the monastry the fat 





and restless spirit thus urged him to fresh ‘ ful reflections as to the ‘fate of the dead. 


produce of superstitious proprietors were 
pounced upon without seruple, and compel- 
led to yield up whatever the rapacity of the 
noble might demand Often these trans- 
fers were not made without sanguinary 
conflicts. It was not an uncommon thing 
for traders to maintain troops of soldiers 
for their especial defence, and these latter 
sometimes proved more than a match for the 
confident and reckless followers of the noble 
freebooter. Often too, the holy fathers 
displayed a skill in the use of weapons 
marvellous to those who had not imagined 
that monks did anything more than fast 
and pray in the cloister, or occasionally 
venture out on a begging visit to the neigh- 
boring farmers. Frequent crosses by the 
way-side attested the result of these engage- 
ments, and the exhortations to the pious 
traveller to supplicate merey for the souls 
| of those who had fallen, suggested mourn- 
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Nor were the ravages of these noble 
robbers confined to the highways. If mer- 
chants and pilgrims failed, the distance | 
was not great to some other den of ma- 
rauders, and the spoil not less plentiful 
than in the former case, though the victory | 
might not be so easily gained. And one | 
source of revenue always remained if the | 

} 
| 


| 
! 
| 
| 
} 


highways were deserted, and the castles of | 
the neighboring nobles unassailable, or level | 
with the ground. The wealth of the mo- 
nasteries seemed inexhaustible. In truth, | 
the worthy anchorites of the medizeval age 
ever showed a much better knowledge of | 
the human heart, and of the avenues to 
the pocket, than did the grasping and un- 
taught noble. The former flattered and 
eajoled, and went away with a whole skin 
and plentifully filled bags ; the latter threat- 
ened, fought, and bought whatever he ob- 
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tained only at the price of severe conflict 
and sometimes at life itself. In times of 
scarcity therefore, his gains were small and 
hardly earned, while the monk revelled in | 
ease and abundance. Aggression on the | 
monastery became inevitable. The monks 
at first attempted to buy a precarious safe- 
ty by giving ; afterwards by taking up arms 
and covering their battlements with brist- 
ling pikes. But even their weapons and 
their strong walls didnot avail them. The 
rapacious freecbooter was not accustomed | 
to allow scruples of religion to interfere with 
his demands or those of his followers. The 
sacred retreats of piety were indiscrimi- 
nately pillaged, and often converted into 
heaps of smoking ruins. But more often 
they were robbed judiciously. Each visita- 
tion left the trembling recluse in hopes that 
the attacks of the marauder had ceased, and 
each attack proved but the precursor to a 
dozen more. As the prudent husbandman 
who leaves a portion of honey in the hive, 
and carefully refrains from molesting its 
inhabitants, finds in it a perpetual source 
of income, so the skillful noble who plun- | 
dered the monastery occasionally and in | 
part, and protected it from the ravages of | 
others, drew from it a constant and lasting | 
revenuc. And often too, in declining 
years he compelled the fearful monks at | 
the point of the sword to canonize him as 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


their benefactor and patron saint. 


Before he was called to the throne Ro- 
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was less of a bandit, but more ofa conquer- 
er. He abandoned the occupation of rob- 
bing the packages of merchants and the 
wallets of travellers for the more profitable 
Neither the bonds 
of retationship nor the sanctities of religion 
stood in his way toward the increase of 
power and territory. He was at one time 
excommunicated for burning a monastry. 
He ravaged the lands of a wealthy uncle, 


| and ultimately succeeded by inheritance 


to what he had virtually obtained by con- 
He routed numerous banditti whose 
only crime appeared to him to be that they 
were weaker than himself. But among 
these more unworthy exploits he often ap- 
peared in the character of a true hero. His 
lenience to those whom he had subdued 
was remarkable. His generosity is record- 
ed in a multitude of legends, more in num- 
ber than generally falls to the lot of 
the great men ofa past age. Still, not- 
withstanding his courage, his ambition, and 

is generous traits, he would in all proba- 
bility have remained a prince of the second 
order, Count only of Hapsburg and the do- 
mains inherited from his uncle, had not an 
unlooked for circumstance introduced him 


| to the notice of the powerful Archbishop of 


Mentz. This prelate on his way to Rome 


| passed by his territories, and applied to him 


for an escort as a protection against the ban- 
ditti who infested the country as far as the 
Italian frontier. Rodolph cheerfully equip~ 
ped a large foree which accompanied the 
archbishop to the Eternal city and return- 
ed with him in safety to his home, a signal 
service which the prelate assured him he 
should not soon forget and in the end more 
than repaid. 

Just at this time, Gregory the Tenth 
harrassed by the continual complaints of 
the German princes, and fearful lest the 
confusion of the Empire should result in 
anarchy and the complete estrangement of 
the imperial power from Reme, announced 
to the confederated States that if they de- 
layed longer to choose a sovereign, he 
would be obliged to provide one for them. 


The elector of Mentz was the first to con- 


voke the Diet, and the archbishop with the 
remembrance of the favor he had so re- 
cently received fresh in his mind, set him- 
self earnestly to work to procure the no- 


dolph was but a little in advance of the | mination of Rodolph. The claims of Al- 
marauding nobility we have described. He | phonso and Otho were summarily disposed 
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of ; but the contest between the partizans 
of Rodolph and Ottocar was not so easily 
terminated. 

The election although tumultuous and 
stormy presented no parallel to that which 
took place immediately subsequent to the 
fall of the House of Saxony, when deputa- 
tions from every Germanic nation convey- 
ed to the vast plains of the Rhine between 
Mentz and Worms; when whole tribes 
clad in uncouth attire and chaunting the 
rude songs of their native forests emerged 
from the remotest districts of the empire, 
and poured down upon the cultivated fields 
of the West; when dukes, and princes, and 
nobles, and freemen mingling promiscuous- 
ly together asserted their respective claims 
to a hearing, and proclaimed themselves 
ready to support their candidates by trial 
of arms; and when the popular tumult was 
stilled only after many days of the most 
strenuous exertion on the part of the dig- 
nitaries of the Empire. Policy had taken 
the place of lawlessness and impulse, and 
the body of the people were content to 
stay at home, satisfied that their individual 
electors could make a better choice than 
themselves. The Archbishop of Mentz, 
remarkable alike for his influence and po- 
litical sagacity, lost no time in furthering 
the cause of his favorite Rodolph among 
the electors. To those who instanced the 
comparatively humble birth of his candi- 
date, and demanded a prince of higher 
rank, greater power and more extensive 
dominions, he represented that their desires 
would be better satisfied by a wise, able, 
and courageous ruler such as Rodolph had 
shown himself to be, than by one whose birth 
and riches were his only recommendations ; 
and so well did he urge these arguments 
that he gained over his brethren of the 
church without further hesitation on their 
part. Itseemed a more difficult task how- 
ever, to obtain the votes of the secular 
electors, most of whom were strongly in- 
clined to the side of Ottocar king of Bo- 
hemia. 

But whatina majority of cases men would 
look upon as anything but advantageous, 
here resulted directly in favor of the Count 
of Hapsburg. He had six unmarried daugh- 
ters and several of the electors were bachel- 
ors. If chosen Emperor he would be en- 
abled to dower his daughters with rich fiefs, 
of which the above mentioned electors stood 
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in great need. The Archbishop without 
scruple promised their choice among Ro- 
dolph’s daughters to the electors of Bava- 
ria, Saxony, and Brandenburg ; and the 
election of Rodolph was secured. The 
news was carried to him while besieging 
Basle, the bishop of which had murdered 
some member of his family. So chagrined 
was the bishop at the success of his enemy 
that he is said to have exclaimed, ‘ Sede 
fortiter Domine Deus, alias, Rodolphus 
locum accupabit tenem !” ‘The elevation 
of the fortunate Count was instantly and 
universally hailed with joy by the citizens 
who hastened to swear allegiance to their 
new sovereign. He lost no time in pro- 
ceeding to Aix la Chapelle, where in 
1273 he was crowned King of the Romans 
by his friend and patron the faithful Arch- 
bishop of Mentz. 

But the throne upon which Rodolph was 
called to sit was beset by imminent and for- 
midable dangers. Robberies and murders 
were of daily occurrence throughout the 
empire, and the public roads unsafe to the 
last degree. Itis imteresting to see with 
what energy and zeal the late marau- 
der and well nigh highway freebooter, wa- 
ged the war of extermination against all 
banditti and robbers of whatever degree. 
Iu an astonishingly short space of time he 
had destroyed in Thuringia alone, sixty 
castles. On one day he ordered ninety- 
nine highwaymen to be hanged in Erfurth. 
Throughout the whole of his wide domin- 
ions he stationed vigilant officers, whose 
duty it was to mention all instances of 
fraud and violence happening under their 
observation. The former experience of 
the Emperor was of great aid in ferreting 
out the rapacious and the villainous of his 
empire. Jonathan Wild would never have 
been the eminent thief-taker had he not 
once served an apprenticeship in the trade 
of lightening the pockets of elderly gentle- 
men, and breaking into the houses of the 
fat and sleepy burghers of London. Inall 
times the men who have been most success- 
ful in detecting criminals have themselves 
passed through atleast the initiatory experi- 
ences of crime. ‘‘ Qui vit sans folie, n'est 
pas si sage qu’il creit,” said the wittiest 
of moralists in the most dissolute of courts. 
If Rochefoucauld had substituted crime for 
folie we think the maxim might have lost 
nothing in truth by the alteration. 
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upon him much more difficult in adjust- 
ment, and important in result, than razing 
bandit castles and sending their inmates to 
the gallows. The Papal See was yet far from 
being at peace with the Germanic nation 
or its ruler. The spirit of revolt and jea- 
lousy had been but partially laid. Oil had 
indeed been poured on the troubled waters, 
but the ground swell still murmured hoarse- 
ly to the very threshold of the palace of 
the Cesars. During the late reigns 
the animosity between the Popes and their 
councils and the Emperors, had led to re- 
sults alike disgraceful and ruinous to both 
parties. With the successive extinctions 
of dynasties many of the old causes of grie- 
vances had died away, but others of a na- 
tional character still survived and seemed 
only to gain fresh strength by age. To 
the concessions he was about to propose, 
and to the articles of peace he was about 
to arrange, Rodolph brought all the mo- 
deration and art of which he was capable, 
and happily for Germany, the Pope to 
whom overtures were made was equally 
moderate, equally skillful, and equally fond 


of peace with the Emperor. 


Whatever may have been the merits and | 


whatever the faults of the medisyval Ro- 
man church, we cannot deny her the praise 
of consummate craft in her dealings with 
temporal powers. She has ever possessed 
the wisdom of the serpent if not the harm- 
lessness of the dove. For centuries while 


the kingdoms of Europe were clashing in | 


terrible discord, while the mighty fabrics 
of human policy were rocking to their bases 


not more lasting, the spiritual despotism 


of the papacy gathered constantly about | 


itself the elements of perpetuity. If mon- 
archs quarreled, the only arbiter was the 
Holy See, and the judge was seldom the 
loser by the decision. And we may well 
believe that in the dark and stormy years 
of the middle ages the presence of a steady 
conservative force exerting an influence 
upon a whole continent was eminently pro- 
ductive of good, and that its extinction 
would have been followed by nothing other 
than general anarchy and confusion. Rome 
had her legates in every court, her teach- 
ers in every village. She awed the tyran- 
nical monarch and the impetuous noble, 
she gave courage and manly resolution to 


Rodolph of Hapsburg. 
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| temporal power going too far. 
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There was little fear of her 
Human na- 
ture will rarely yield beyond a certain 
point and for one instance in which the 
Popes forced an abject submission to their 
authority, they met with hundreds where 
it was necessary to use their power indi- 
rectly and cautiously. To the credit of 
Rome also it must be said that she often- 
est lent her aid to the weaker party, and 
that her interference in cases of unjust 
spoilation or aggression was not of rare oc- 
currence. The church was the minister 
of much evil but of vastly more good. For 
centuries it was the balance wheel of 
Europe, and it lost its mighty influence 
only when the complex machine of govern- 
ment could move on smoothly without it. 
Rome of the nineteenth century has lost 
many of the traits which characterized and 
ennobled Rome of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth. Now, in her dotage, she seeks the 
smallest grains of power by tortuous wind- 
ings and unworthy fraud, then, in vigorous 
youth, she came boldly forward and claim- 
ed with perfect confidence what she was 


| sure of gaining and what was rightfully 


| her own. 


She flattered too, and used ar- 
tifice, but the artifice and the flattery were 


| the weapons of skillful astuteness, not the 
| sole refuge of impotent weakness. 


As the conditions of amity between the 


| Vatican and the Empire, the subtle Gre- 
| gory proposed to Rodolph that he should 


renounce all claim to jurisdiction over 
Rome, all authority over the kingdom of 
Naples, and all interference in ecclesiastical 


| elections ; that he should confirm the pri- 
and often falling, only to give place to others | 


| 
| 
| 


| 





vilege of appeal to the supreme pontiff, and 
grant the independence of the Germanic 
church. Nor was the magnitude of these 
demands so great as might at first have 
been supposed. Previous monarchs had 
allowed them in theory, though they had 
failed to concede them in practice. Ro- 
dolph was called upon to act sincerely 
where his predecessors had acted with du- 
plicity. ‘To deny these demands was im- 
politic and impossible, to do as others had 
done before him would have been to tear 
open anew the wounds of the Empire, and 
confirm all former contention and anarchy, 
The great experiment of concession, in form 
and reality, was yet to be made; and 
Rodolph, earnestly desirous, we may be- 
lieve, to secure the happiness of his subjects 
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at a sacrifice of merely nominal rights, the 
loss of which would never be perceived by 
the nation, consented to the conditions 
proffsred by Gregory. The result was one 
of unmixed good. Henceforth the Pope 
was a fine ally to him and the empire.— 
The Holy See and the council refused 
longer to listen to the complaints of his 
former rival Alphonso, whom for some time 
previous they had kept in suspense, and 
announced to all who might be disposed to 
contend against the authority of the Em- 
peror that he was the rightful ruler of 
Germany, confirmed by God and his vice- 
gerent, and that whoever questioned his 
authority was guilty of rebellion against the 
mother church. 

But the persuasions of Rome did not 


instantiy calm the internal dissensions of | 


the empire. The sturdy Ottocar, who it 
will be remembered, was at one time a 
competitor with Rodolph, and who seemed 
to have yet lingering in his breast a con- 
siderable remnant of what has been not 
unaptly termed “Teutonic Pluck” ven- 
tured in defiance of the authority of Gregory 
to raise the standard of revolt against his 
successful rival. Those parts of Austria 
over which he was sovereign were held 
only by a feeble tenure, and had he con- 
sulted his own interest wisely he would 
have suffered Rodolph to remain at a dis- 
tance and in peace. The Emperor convoked 
a Diet, but the Bohemian refused to appear ; 
openly avowing his independence, and cal- 
ling on the German princes to take up 
arms against the new Emperor. 
them responded to the call; a larger num- 
ber declared their intention of siding with 
Rodolph ; the remainder, however, kept 
passively neutral, ready to espouse the 
cause of the victor. The Emperor taking 
the initiative marched directly on Vienna, 
and nothing daunted by the sight of the 
ruins of the bridge which had recently 
spanned the Danube, and which had been 
broken down by the retreating soldiers of 
Ottocar, threw a chain of boats across the 
stream and poured his troops into the streets 
of the astonished city. 

Resistance was hopeless. The Bohemian 
was out-numbered and out-generaled, and 
an unconditional submission was exacted by 
the conqueror. The famous annalist AZneas 
Sylvius, whose love of truth sometimes 
yields to his love of the marvellous, has 
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related a circumstance connected with the 
surrender which has excited the curiosity 
of critical readers. According to him, a 
magnificent pavilion was erected, on the 
island of Camberg, in the Danube, in 
which the ceremony of investiture was to 
be performed. The sides of the tent were 
closed that the unfortunate Ottocar might 
not be exposed to the gaze of his subjects. 
Rodolph, seated on a splendid throne, sur- 
rounded by the principal nobles of his court 
and the officers of his army, was receiving 
the keys of the city and the royal sword 
from the kneeling Ottocar, when by acci- 
dent or design the tent was unfolded, and 
the humbled Austrian was seen in his un- 
worthy position by the vast concourse of 
spectators which lined the banks of the 
river. Ottocar indignantly started to his 
feet, charged the Emperor with treachery, 
/and rejoining his nobles and people urged 
| them to immediate renewal of war. The 
treaty was renounced. A series of san- 
| guinary battles ensued, until the death of 
| Ottocar completed the subjugation of his 
| provinces. For the truth of this narration 
| historians generally are not willing to vouch. 
But that Ottocar chafed under the lenient 
rule to which he was obliged to submit, 
and that in a subsequent rebellion he was 
) slain, is not doubted. For ourselves, we 
| confess a certain leaning to the brilliant 
| legends and stories with which the medi- 
| seval writers were wont to adorn their pages. 
| That many of them are as fabulous as the 
| exploits of Curtius and Decius, upon which 
| Livy has lavished such gorgeous coloring, 
| we cannot but suppose. To believe them 
altogether would be too easy a credulity, 
to reject them altogether too harsh a scep- 
ticism. Events as romantic and marvellous 
as many of those recorded in the annals of 
a past age are daily happening in our own 
tines. We record what we see for the 
benefit of posterity, and can give them no 
security for our veracity but our word.— 
Antiquity has transmitted its experiences 
to us, and it depends solely on ourselves 
whether we will receive them or not. The 
incident above mentioned bears no absur- 
dity within itself, and if admitted affords a 
satisfactory and sufficient reason for the 
rebellion of the humbled king. As we 
have said, the death of Ottocar was the 
termination of the war. His son married 
a daughter of Rodolph—in accordance 
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with the peculiar and favorite policy of the 
latter—and became one of the strongest 
allies of his father-in-law. 

Delivered at length from the outward 
difficulties which had so long harassed him, 
the Emperor began to develope more clearly 
the character of a wise and politic ruler. 
For it is not the mere conqueror who builds 
up a state, nor will a thousand victories do 
more than cripple the resources of a nation, 
if to the valor of its generals there is not 
added foresight, calculation, and skill in 
political economy. Subjugation is but the 
first step towards consolidation. The 
chafing asperities of sectional manners, the 
inevitable jealousies between separate states 
require time and the most skillful manage- 
ment ever to lose their harsh individualities 
and become harmoniously blended. Amid 
all of Alexander’s conquests he never 
founded a state. The Orientals whom he 
subdued were Orientals still; they cher- 
ished nothing but hatred to their conqueror, 
and waited only a favorable opportunity 
to throw off the yoke he had imposed.— 
Between the Macedonian and the Indian 
there was no assimilation. No mediating 
agent had acted on them, and to imagine 


that an empire so rudely and hastily con- 
structed would long outlast its author, was 
as it were, to believe that a column could 
be left to stand after the pedestal had been 


knocked away. History is full of exam- 
ples of the futility of military success, 
unaided by civil sagacity. The present 
age has seen a memorable instance in the 
mighty and perishable fabric reared by the 
Corsican conqueror, nor will men soon for- 
get the sudden and startling crash of the 
falling ruin. Of all nations of antiquity 
the Romans best understood the art of 
reconciling those whom they subjugated, to 
their masters. The great secret of their 
success and of the long duration of the em- 
pire, lay in the system of colonization 
which they adopted from the very first.— 
The Roman who was sent from the parent 
city to rule the distant and lawless province 
early identified his fortunes with the for- 
tunes of the state. He civilized, he taught 
the arts of life, and those who had been his 
barbarian enemies, soon became his enlight- 
ened allies and subjects. The Romish 
church has not been behind her great 
prototype. Wherever she has extended 
her sway she has commenced by assimila- 
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ting herself to society as she found it, and 
by taking the initiative in all social melio- 
ration and reform, till she made all ranks 
her willing auxiliaries and defenders. 

Rodolph proceeded in his plans of inter- 
nal progress with great wisdom and cau- 
tion. He purified and ennobled the great 
body of the clergy by raising their social 
importance to a much higher grade than 
heretofore, and thus taking away the ne- 
cessity under which they had labored of 
acquiring influence by underhand and sur- 
reptitious means. Teachers of religion will 
ever mould the opinions of society especi- 
ally of its lower classes—to a great extent ; 
it remains for rulers to choose whether the 
minds of their subjects shall be guided by 
men whom they sanction and protect or 
whom they despise and degrade. In the 
former case, they can at all times feel per- 
fect safety in the good will of their people ; 
in the latter they are constantly insecure, 
and know not but they are treading direct- 
ly over the smothered volcano which may 
at any moment open the earth under their 
feet and engulf them for ever. 

Another measure of public policy was 
the gradual retrenchment of the expenses 
of the Empire. These had been lavish 
and prodigal during the administrations of 
former rulers and had in a corresponding 
degree excited the discontent of the sub- 
jects. The taxes necessary to support the 
wasteful excess of the court had been en- 
ormous. Their collection had been attend- 
ed with great difficulty and danger, had 
often provoked civil wars, and had been 
the cause of much of the popular animosity 
against the throne. To remedy this griev- 
ance which seriously threatened the inter- 
nal peace of the Empire, Rodolph zeal- 
ously set himself to work. He reformed 
the manners of the court. He abolished 
all needless offices. He diminished the 
salaries of such as were continucd, as far as 
was consistent with the proper discharge of 
their duties. He promulgated to the peo- 
ple the reasons for the various acts, which 
they were called upon to sustain, and soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing them recon- 
ciled to his public measures, prompt to an- 
swer the demands of government, and sa- 
tisfied with the wisdom of the ministers of 
justice. As a proof of the favor with which 
they regarded their sovereign, they unani- 
mously demanded the nomination of a prince 
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of the royal house. In this request the nobil- , 
ity united. A Diet was convoked, and Ro- 
dolph’s eldest son Albert was invested with | 
the government of Austria, Styria and Car- 
inthia. His second son Rodolph received 
Suabia which had recently come within the 
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limits of the Confederation. It seemed/asif | 


now involved with those of the Empire. | 


The succession of Albert appeared inevita- 


ble, and the future acts of the Emperor | 


were such as to confirm the general satis- 
faction with which his administration had 
hitherto been received. 

About this period, Innocent Fifth, the 
successor of Gregory, endeavored to arouse 
Europe to another of those spasmodic 
efforts that had so long convulsed the con- 
tinent—the crusades. 


| 
the destinies of the House of Hapsburg were | 
| 
| 
} 
| 


The late disastrous | 


expedition under the spiritual sanction of | 
Clement the Fourth, in which the King of | 
France and his immense army had miser- | 


ably perished, did not at all tend to shake | 4, ihe meaning of the word ‘ weariness,’ fre- 


the confidence or diminish the ardor of the 
Holy See. Since the eleventh century, 
when Peter the Hermit led the warriors of 


| tered into the ae of European society which 
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other than that a lesson was taught to 
| Europe that the crusading spirit was buried 


beyond hope ofa resurrection. For a con- 


| cise account of the causes of its decline, 


we refer without hesitation to M. Guizot. 


“A great deal was said in Europe about 
crusades, and they were even preached with 
ardor. The Popes excited the sovereigns and 
the people ; councils were held to recommend 
the conquest of the Holy Land, but no expe- 
ditions of any importance were now under- 
taken for this purpose, and it was regarded 
with general indifference. Something had en- 


put an end to the crusades. * © The 


| general movement was evidently arrested. 


* * 


* Nothing could revive the spirit 
of the crusades. Itis evident that the two 
great forces of society—the sovereigns on the 
one hand and the people on the other—no 
longer desired their continuance.” 

“Tt has often been said that Europe 
was weary of thcse constant inroads upon 
Asia. We must come toan understanding as 


| . . 
| quently used on such occasions. It is exceed- 


Europe to the restoration of the liberties of | 


Palestine, through eight crusades of almost 
unbroken failure and disgrace, the Popes 
had not once slackened from their original 
zeal. Military forces had been exhausted 
only to spring forth into fresher and more 
vigorous life. Still, an apathy, an uncon- 


ingly incorrect. It is not true that generations 
of men can be weary of what has not been 
done by themselves, that they can be wearied 
by the fatigues of their fathers. Weariness 
is personal, it cannot be trausmitted like an 
inheritance. The people of the thirteenth 
century were not weary of the crusades of the 


| twelith, they were influenced by a different 


| Opinions, sentiments, and 


cern, a gradual indifference to the warlike | 


monitions of Rome was settling down over 


the Catholic States. To Rodolph. as the | 


warm friend of the church, and strenuous 
supporter of the papal authority,—as a 
fearless captain, and, more than all, as an 


cause. A great change had taken place in 
social relations. 
There were no longer the same wants or the 
same desires, the people no longer believed or 
wished to believe in the same things. It is 
by these moral or political changes and not 
by weariness that the differences in the con- 


| duct of successive generations can be explain- 


| ed. 


ambitious prince,—Innocent turned as a | 


last and sure resort. 


He pictured to the | 


Emperor the glory that must follow to | 


himself and his house from the successful 
issue of the expedition, the power that 
would be added to the German States, and 
the reward he would find in his own con- 
science. He represented that one more 
effort must destroy the Ottoman power, 
already brought down to the verge of ruin 
by the repeated blows it had received from 
the Christian Powers. In fine, he left no 
means untried of personal solicitation, of 
friendly and skillful embassy, and of the ex-_ 
hortation of the national clergy. 
Notwithstanding all his influence and 
exhortation, however, no result was effected _ 


The pretended weariness ascribed to 
them is a metaphor destitute of truth.”* 


Among the changes alluded to by the 


' eminent Frenchman, must be reckoned 


the greater permenency of all civil insti- 
tutions. At the time of the first crusades 


' the surface of the continent seemed like 


the surface of a sea shattered by winds and 


_ overstrewn by wrecks. Society was a float- 


ing, semi-organized, mass. Portions of it 
had no other home than the tent and the 
field. Rights of personal property and se- 
curity were commonly disregarded. The 
holders of estates were at any time liable 





* History of Civilization in Modern Europe, 
Volume 1, Lecture 8th. 
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to be driven from their possessions and thrust 
into vagabondism and the life of banditti. To 
all such, to serfs, to the freedmen, to many 
of the nobility who panted for a wider field 
for their prowess or their rapaciousness, 
the crusades had offered signal advantages. 
And of such were the ranks of those com- 
posed who conquered at Acre, and chant- 
ed the praises of the Virgin inside the walls 
of Jerusalem. But with the recognition 
of civil rights, with security of persons and 
property, with the settled demarcation of 
national limits and the establishment of 
hereditary governments, there at once en- 
tered into men’s hearts a desire for the re- 
pose of peace. The lower classes emanci- 
pated in a great degree from that degrad- 
ing servitude under which they had so long 
groaned, had no further reasons for leaving 
their native soil, and gaining a bloody and 
doubtful freedom on the plains of Syria. 
The freedmen rapidly rising to greater dig- 
nities and wealth were too much intoxica- 
ted with their new importance to seek a 
change of condition. The nobles were 
busy in improving their estates, in strength- 
ening their titles, and in laying the founda- 
tions of future greatness. The time was 
past when a call for a new crusade could 
collect an hundred thousand warriors from 
the fields of Europe. The lack of religious 
enthusiasm pervaded all classes simul- 
taneously. The day of mere adventure 
was over. The age of cautiousness, of 
worldly policy, of bargain and sale had 
commenced. 

Possibly had the Pope made his final ap- 
peal a few years later ora few years earlier 
it might have been partially answered. But 
at the time in which it was promulgated, he 
could have expected nothing other than in- 
difference. ‘Vhe Emperor was whelly en- 
grossed in measures for the establishment of 
his power and the aggrandizement of his fa- 
mily. Castile was convulsed by a civil 
war originating between the claimants for 
the throne after the death of Alphonso. 
The struggle between the Genoese and 

Pisans distracted Italy. Tho authority of 
the Holy See could scarcely restrain the 
Romans and the inhabitants of the ecclesi- 
astical States within decent bounds of mo- 
deration. The Cumani, a savage people 
who occupied the provinces siadib-weet of 
Hungary, were pouring in by thousands 
on that devoted country, ravaging the 
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fields, consuming the harvestsof the indus- 
trious peasants and threatening universal 
famine. In short, the circumstances of 
Europe were entirely adverse to a crusade. 
The Christian possessions on the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, gained by 
incredible expenditure of treasure and hu- 
man life, held only by the most watchful 
exertion, were successively abandoned. 
Acre, the most glorious of conquests, was 
the last to yield. It was entered by the 
Saracens, in 1291, a day made ever after 
memorable by the extinction of the Christian 
power in Syria The various orders of re- 
ligious knights sworn to the deliverance of 
the Holy Land at first withdrew to the 
island of Cyprus. After that, the Hos- 
pitallers established themselves at Rhodes. 
The Teutonic knights transferred the seat 
of their order to Courland, where, says 
Des Michels, ‘ they laid the foundation of 
a dominion that existed for a long period.” 
The decay of the Templars was rapid and 
final. Their licentious manners, their 
contempt of religion, and above all, their 
accumulated riches were strongly against 
them. No means were left unexercised 
for their extinction. The anathemas 
of the church were heaped upon them. 
False witnesses were suborned who testi- 
fied to their having committed the most 
atrocious and unheard of crimes. Those 
who were arrested were thrown into the 
foulest dungeons of the cities and provin- 
ces. Many were taken from confine- 
ment only to be burnt at the stake. Others 
to save their lives,abjured the sanctities of 
the order ; others were frightened into a 
partial confession of the iniquities which 
had been charged upon them. Their chiefs 
were universally executed. The councils 
of the Rhone, and the prelates of Spain, 
Germany, England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
intereeded for them in vain. The Pope 
declared the order abolished, and their 
property confiscated to the Knights of the 
Hospital. The former part of the decla- 
ration became history; the latter was ne- 
ver realized. The Resales, everywhere, 
seized whatever of their property remained, 
and turned it entirely to their own aggran- 
dizement. Thus ended the career of the 
Knights Templars, famous alike for their 
military prowess, their crimes, and their 
misfortunes ; and with them ended the en- 
thusiasm of European sovereigns for the 
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establishment, of Christianity in the East. 

Another no less destinctive feature of 
the era over which we have been lingering, 
was the breaking up of the feudal system. 
Of the origin of this system it is not our pur- 
pose to speak, more than that it dates back 
to a period previous to the reign of Char- 
lemagne. Its full development is general- 
ly reckoved from the tenth century. But 
before this time a great step had been ta- 
kn by the conversion of benefices, (by 
which we mean grants of land made by 
kings to subjects as a return for military 
service,) into hereditary fiefs. The act of 
Charles the Bold in 879, by which he made 
the government of counties hereditary, went 
far in addition to render the dukes and 
great proprietors independent of the crown 
on the one hand, and despotic masters of 
the people on the other. 

The rise of feudalism was the decay of 
barbarism—the former an universal, if not 
an inevitable, result of the latter. Some 
system of government was absolutely ne- 
cessary as soon as men began to be depend- 
ent on one another for the conveniences or 
the amenities of society. ‘lhe politics of 
ancient civilization had been long forgotten 
and the few records that remained mould- 
ered within the walls of the monasteries. 
Learning was unknown. ‘The equality of 
all men before the law was a condition as 
yet undreamed of. The stronger prevail- 
ed aud became feudal lords; the weaker 
yielded and became vassals or serfs. The 
individual separation of society seemed 
complete, the general chaos permanent. 
We are told that, to certain of the reflect- 
ive minds of that day, the end of all things 
appeared near; that among poets and his- 
torians some believed and wrote that the 
dissolution of the world must follow this 
wide spread anarchy. Still year after year 
rolled by, and the demareations of the so- 
cial state became more obviousand durable, 
different classes became more harmonious 
in their reflex action, and the feudal sys- 
tem was generally and tacitly confessed to 
be the only system fitted to the times. 
The church yielded to its influence and as- 
sumed many «fits forms. Royalty made 


little opposition to it, since opposition 
would only have resulted in defeat and loss 
of power. The grasp of feudalism was up- 
on all things even to the minutest forms of 
common life. 
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Still although men yielded to the out- 
ward feudal s stem, we must not suppose 
that they were to an equal degree in love 
with its principles. These grand princi- 
ples pervaded all society, and their recog- 
nition was necessary to the settled peace of 
politics and morals, as morals and politics 
then existed. But behind feudalism, as 
behind some popular disguise, were mon- 
archy and the church, distinct, active, and 
individual, as ever before. And whether 
the church claimed to preserve neutrality, 
or owned alliance with feudalism, she was 
continually though secretly endeavouring 
to destroy it. To effect her purpose she 
joined hands with the lowest phases of 
radicalism at one time, was with the most 
ultra manifestations of high monarchy at 
another. It is to these efforts of the 
church, at different times allying herself 
with different principles, and thus rubbing 
away the asperities and irreconc leable 
features of each, that we must attribute the 
early decline of the system of which we 
are speaking. Nor were the citics at all 
behindhand in making war against a system 
that tended directly to diminish their in- 
fluence and importance. In a conflict 
between commerce and feudalism the issue 
could not long be doubtful. The former 
must triumph over the latter, by as much 
as the love of trade and social equality is 
stronger than the love of servitude. 
lated nobles, however much they might 
retard the progress of mind, each on his 
own domains, could not long resist the tide 
of knowledge and free inquiry that poured 
inward from the trading cities. ‘The prin- 
ciples of democracy once established, their 
progressive march could not be checked by 
the stiff and lifeless forms of a despotic 
society. 

It is not to be wondered at that Rome was 
an active opponent of feudalism. If the 
church for sixteen hundred years has de- 
sired anything, it has been that rulers 
should recognise her authority and be sub- 
missive to her precepts. And just here 
was the cause of her dissatisfaction. The 
feudal barons and lords disowned her as a 
guide, a mistress, or evenahelp. They 
claimed to exercise power by their own 
right. In the times of the Roman Empe- 
rors, and indeed throughout almost all 
historic periods, we find that magistrates 
and rulers have acknowledged the suprem- 
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acy of religion. They have ascribed their 
ower to a higher source than themselves. 
They have admitted the priests of their 
divinities, whether Dagon, or Baal, or 
Jupiter, or Vishmu, to their councils, and 
have openly commanded the people to obey 
them. But the feudal chief had no idea of 
such a course of action. That stern indi- 
vidualism so peculiar to the northern 
nations, he had grafted into his own nobil- 
ity, and the fruit of the tree was an utter 
and fierce contempt for the authority of 
religious teachers. The comparative se- 
clusion in which he lived, the despetic 
control which he was accustomed to exer- 
cise over his family and retainers, and the 
complete submission he received in return, 
combined to induce forgetfulness of any 
superior power. If he recognized any su- 
premacy, it was the supremacy of force, 
and this latter was the only means by which 
his pride could be at all humbled. The 
priest was allowed an unnoticeable seat at 
the lower end of the table. He was per- 
mitted to converse with the women of the 
family, and to teach the children a few 
rudiments of learning—to be forgotten as 
soon as the boy could grasp a spear, or the 
girl assist at the banqueting board. He 
was permitted to preach docility and obe- 
dience to the vassals and serfs, and was 
called in to the sick chamber to prepare 
with breviary and holy oil the dying man 
for heaven. Throughout, his position was 
that of an inferior,—not a connecting link 
between the different ranks of society as he 
has been sometimes styled, by writers on 
this period, but a certain something which 
every one might abuse, an object of con- 
tempt to the lord, and certainly not an 
object of envy to the vassal. And it was 
for this disregard of the church and its 
ministers that Rome so bitterly hated the 
feudal system,—not because it induced 
tyranny, not because it suppressed educa- 
tion and free inquiry, not because it fostered 
slavery ; all these the church could endure, 
but solely because it left her out of sight, 
or if it interfered at all, interfered only to 
aggress and to destroy. 

By degrees, as men became more en- 
lightened—and the process of enlighten- 
ment appears inexplicably slow if we fail 
to remember that the means of dissemina- 
ting knowledge were almost unknown, and 
that the human intellect was undergoing 
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the pains and labors of a second birth,— 
the feudal system seemed more and more 
unnecessary and oppre.sive, and its abo- 
lition more practicable. It had never 
engrafted itself on the affections of the 
people. Although men are generally will- 
ing to be governed, they rarely endure 
governors who claim power as their own 
right, without election, without recognition 
of a superior authority human or divine, 
And feudal lords were of this class of rulers. 
They were the incarnations of despotism ; 
in that they acknowledged no appeal from 
their commands. Their domina'ion was 
that of unrestrained, capricious, individual 
will. To this species of domination men 
can never for a long time submit. So long 
as personal authority shelters itself behind 
the mask of divine appointment, and utters 
its mandates as the Delphic priests their 
oracles, it may obtain obedience. But let 
mere human will * manifest itself without 
disguise, and it inevitably moves hatred 
and provokes resistance. The spirit of 


| insubordination is sure to appear, sooner or 


later. For years the hatred against feudal 
power had been growing more universal and 
deep-rooted. 

The extinction of the feudal system was 
much hastened by the wise and _ politic 
measures of Rodolph. We have men- 
tioned a few of his more important and 
beneficial public acts, his suppression of the 
titled banditti ; in his time the worst type 
of feudal proprietors; the reconciliation 
he effected between Rome and the empire ; 
his ennobling of the clergy and the con- 
sequent impulse given to education; and 
his refusal to waste the strength and the 
resources of the confederation upon a fruit- 
less and untimely crusade. He bad suc- 
ceeded in uniting the nobles of Germany in 
a remarkable degree. He had greatly 
protected the interests of commerce, and 
had raised the rank of freedmen and mer- 
chants to respectability and honor. So 
much indeed had he encouraged trade that 





* Our Southern readers will perhaps be reminded 
here, that the violent opposition of the Northis 
naturally and unavoidably excited only by the 
absence of all form of law in a ceitain department 
of their municipal system. A legal amelioration 
would soon reconcile the world to them and their 
system, beside tending to their own infinite benefit, 
and the salvation of the system itself—Eb. 
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it was made a cause of complaint against him 
by certain of the sovereigns of Europe.— 
They lamented that he lowered his dignity 
as an Emperor to any interference with the 
petty affairs of business; that the throne 
of Germany should be occupied bya friend 
of burgesses and hucksters ; little dreaming 
that this course of action was laying the 
foundations of permanent empire, and was 
helping to do away with that monstrous 
system which, however well fitted for the 
days of Charlemagne and his immediate 
successors, was utterly repugnant to the 
spirit of the thirteenth century. The di- 
viding lines of society were thus drawn 
with less rigor. The fusion of its different 
portions became more complete. At the 
death of Rodolph, feudalism was a ruling 
principle extinct. Traces of it long sur- 
vived, and are even now to be discovered 
wrought into certain of the monarchical 
governments of Europe ; but its vitality, 
its vigor, its power have departed forever. 
It had lived its day ; its mission was ac- 
complished. It now forms a subject of 
contemplation rich in philosophy and con- 
jecture ; and we conceive that at least a 
partial knowledge of its workings is need- 
ful, if we would arrive at an intimacy with 
the causes of those terrible revolutions 
which have not ceased for centuries to 
rage among the continental nations. 
Rodolph had often been invited to Rome 
to receive the imperial crown with becom- 
ing state, but he persisted in refusing it to 
the end of his life. He is said to have 
compared Rome to the cave of the sick 
lion, into which many animals were known 
to go, but from which none were ever seen 
to return ; since many of his predecessors 
had gone into Italy for the same purposes 
for which he was invited, and had seldom 
returned without the loss of some portion 
of their rights or authority. To a profound 
respect for the Holy See he often joined a 
certain impatience of its interference. He 
disliked, in particular, the ancient forms to 
which the Church has always clung with so 
much of superstitious veneration. The 
universal custom of issuing laws in the 
Latin language, he reprobated and refused 
to follow. He caused the edicts of the 
German Empire to be written out in the 
German tongue, and accommodated to the 
popular use. He also caused a complete 
constitution to be drawn up in the same 
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language, which remained for many years 
the basis of government. 

To the time of his death, which took 
place eighteen years after the commence- 
ment of his reign, Rodolph continued his 
career of national aggrandizement and im- 
provement. He subdued the refractory 
princes of the outer provinces ; succeeded 
in exterminating the banditti, so that little 
more was heard of them till the terror of 
his name had passed away; appointed 
judges in every part of his vast dominions ; 
and replenished the coffers of the empire. 
At length the exhaustion of a constitution, 
worn by age and labor, warned him to re- 
sign the sceptre to other hands. He con- 
voked a Diet at Frankfort, and having in- 
formed the princes and electors of his in- 
tentions, demanded that the imperial crown 
should be secured to his eldest son, Alberi, 
by creating the latter king of the Romans. 

he Diet opposed this measure, giving as 
their reason that it was against the spirit 
of the Confederacy to support two Em- 
perors at once. Surprised and vexed at 
this unlooked-for refusal, he dismissed the 
elective body, and endeavored to dissipate 
his anxieties by travelling through his do- 
minions. The untimely death of his se- 
cond son, Rodolph, went far in company 
with his political cares to dispirit and weak- 
en his mental and physical frame. His last 
journey was from Strasburg to Spire, to 
which place he was going to visit the tomb 
of the deceased Empress. ‘ This,” says 
an early historian, “‘ he actually accom- 
plished, sooner, perhaps, than he expected ; 
for being taken ill at Gernersheim, he died, 
in the seventy-third year of his age, and 
his body being carried to Spire, was inter- 
red in the great church, together with the 
rest of the Emperors.” 

No great man ever passes away without 
leaving behind him much staple for ana 
and anecdote. His personal peculiarities 
are noticed curiously ,and carefully remem- 
bered. His sayings, important and unim- 
portant, are invested with an interest not 
derived wholly from themselves. His form 
and features become matters of history, 
thenceforth inseparable from the records of 
his achievements. No hero of the middle 
ages has, if we except Charlemagne, been 
so adorned by tradition as Rodolph, and 
certainly this is no cause of wonder, if we 
consider his rapid rise from mediocrity to 
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empire, his constant activity and success, 
his attachment to the common people, and 
his open and magnanimous character. We 
have no space to comment on the mass of 
anecdote which we find heaped about the 
name of the illustrious Emperor. Perhaps 
a single incident, taken from a veracious 
chronicle, will serve as a specimen of his 
judicial pleasantry :— 


«A merchant having once complained to 
him of an innkeeper at Nuremberg, who refus- 
ed to refund a sum of money which he had 
deposited in his hands, the Emperor, though 
the defendant could not be convicted, took an 
opportunity some days after, when he came 
with some other deputies of the city upon bu- 
siness, to praise his hat, and propose an ex- 
change; accordingly, he no sooner received 
the innkeeper’s hat, than he sent it as a token 
to his wife, with a message in her husband's 
name, desiring she would deliver to the bearer 
the money which the merchant had left in his 
hands The stratagem succeeded; the wife 
sent the purse, which was restored to the right 
owner, and the innkeeper was condemned to 
pay a heavy fine.” 


In figure, Rodolph was tall and thin. 
His head was comparatively small, his com- 
plexion pale, his nose remarkably long, and 


his hair scanty. His dress was plain to a 
fault—resembling that of an ordinary sub- 
ject. It is related that when the conquer- 
ed Ottocir surrendered his insignia of au- 
thority to the victor, the former, in gorge- 
ous apparel, knelt to the latter in a garment 
of coarse grey cloth. His manners were 
always frank and obliging. He was at all 
times accessible to even the meanest of his 
subjects who came to ask counsel or de- 
mand justice. He was emphatically a man 
of the people, and had his type of charac- 
ter been more frequent during the middle 
ages, Europe would, doubtless, have emerg- 
ed much sooner from the night in which she 
was enveloped. 

The period immediately succeeding the 
death of Rodolph was confused and stormy. 
An interreguum of nine months again dis- 
posed the people to demand an Emperor. 
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A Diet was assembled, at which, (by the 
art of a principal elector, who persuaded 
each elector separately to vote for the can- 
didate of his nomination,) Adolphus, the 
Count of Nassau, was chosen, and the here- 
ditary claim of Albert set aside. It is need- 
less to say that the latter possessed the sym- 
pathy of the princes, who were indignant 
at the fraud practised upon them. During 
seven years he waited his opportunity for 
ascending the throne, to which he felt him- 
self entitled. Nor was the career of the 
present Emperor at all unfavorable to his 
designs. Adolphus soon rendered himself 
unpopular both to the nobles and the peo- 
ple by his extravagance, corrupt manners, 
and ostentatious pride. His cruel and un- 
worthy massacre of the Jews provoked 
universal execration. He was deposed and 
soon after slain in battle by the victorious 
Albert, who immediately assumed the sove- 
reignty, and thus restored the fortunes of 
the House of Hapsburg. 

Of the subsequent destinies of this fam- 
ily we do not propose to speak. We have 
delayed sufficiently on its founder and its 
proudest ornament. We have seen how, 
by the efforts of one man, the ‘‘ disjecta 
membra” of a mighty empire were brought 
into a harmony of union most wonderful, 
when we consider the spirit of the age ; we 
have seen how long-continued feuds be- 
tween temporal and spiritual power were 
removed ; how the peace-loving disposition 
of a nation was encouraged; and howa 
system, hoary with age and rank with abuse, 
was dismissed far on its way to a deserved 
extinction. We are conscious of having gone 
over the ground imperfectly. We have 
left unspoken much that was suggested, as 
political example, by the life of the hero 
of the thirteenth century. This we leave 
to abler hands. We have omitted to no- 
tice many of his acts, military and civil ; 
but perhaps these fall within the limits of 
the historian rather than the essayist. Our 
desire was, only to linger reverently for a 
time over the tomb of a “ Hero of His- 
tory.” C. B 
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MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSE OF ORLEANS#* 


** Wuere any one quality’ says Lord 
Mahon, ‘“‘ stands forth very prominently 
from a character either for good or for evil, 
posterity in general confine their attention 
to that alone, and merge every other in 
it.” This may be in part the fault of the his- 
torian, and it is asa counterbalance to such 
a tendency of regular history and biogra- 
phy, that books like the one before us 
are valuable, entering into minute details, 
each illustrative of some other, by means of 
‘which, while the stronger traits of character 
lose not their prominence, the lesser ob- 
tain also a due consideration. 

The ‘* Memoirs of the House of Orleans” 
are from the birth of Louis Fourteenth to 
the revolution of 1848, relating not only to 
individuals of that family, but to the most 
distinguished characters connected with 
them, in public and private life ; illustrating 
the reign of despotism, of constitutional 
monarchy, and of free republicanism, and 
the advantages and evils resulting from 
each. These details as well as all that has 
since occurred, leaving it yet to be proved 
whether the French people do not lack 
some indispensable requisite for a prosper- 
ous and permanent self-government. 

The professed object of these volumes is 
to throw some light upon the “‘ great secret?’ 
bequeathed by Louis Fourteenth, as 
an inheritance to his race. The author 
supposes this ‘‘ secret”? to have been 
founded in part at least, on the necessity 
of watching the ambitious designs of the 
younger branch of the Bourbons ; and heis 
thought to have alluded to it, in the phrase 
*¢ Orleans and Orange.’’ 

Some of the most remarkable events of 
his reign, tending to illustrate this myste- 
rious problem, are the suspicious cireum- 





stances attending the sudden death of the 
Duchess of Orleans, first wife of the Re- 
gent, and of her daughter the queen of 
Spain; and also the vile character attri- 
buted generally to the Regent Orleans, and 
that borne by Philip Egalité, in connec- 
tion with the French Revolution of 1830. 

The investigation is made in a spirit of 
impartial justice, not previously exhibited 
to the House of Orleans, and denotes an 
honest, candid, and industrious writer. 

Always forestalled by prejudice, the 
actions of this remarkable family were 
never fairly judged by their cotemporaries ; 
and the public mind was never fully satis- 
fied in regard either to their virtues or 
their vices, In retracing their career we 
have an advantage. Neither dazzled by 
their splendor nor in dread of their power, 
neither our public nor our private inter- 
ests affected by them, we can contemplate 
uore calmly and judge more clearly be- 
tween the various representations of con- 
tradictory historians. If we are shocked 
by their vices we are withheld froma 
rancorous and violent indignation by the 
knowledge of the terrible retribution that 
followed ; and we cannot be led into ex- 
travagant admiration of virtues of which 
we know the motive, the admixture, and 
the limit. 

The obloquy of the proverb which, with 
the title descended from Gaston, Duke of 
Orleans, to his nephew Philip, that “ aa 
Orleans would betray the hand that 
raised him to power,” has continued to 
attach, like a curse, to this unfortunate 
race ; producing in some a hardened in- 
difference, or daring recklessness of opinion, 
in others a cowardly weakness and waver- 
ing of purpose, alike derogatory to their 
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characters as men, and to their political 


interests. While their vices have been 
condemned, it has not been considered 
what might be urged in extenuation.— 
Even virtue in an Orleans has excited sur- 
prise, rather than pleasure—admiration 
rather than sympathy ; and the fullest ac- 
knowledgment has never been unmingled 
with distrust. 

We have faith in the opinion held by 
mary, that virtuous and vicious propensi- 
ties often descend from father to son, and 
even through remote generations, but not 
that it is necessarily so. In every-day life 
we constantly see examples of the evil 
arising out of such prepossessions. It is 
hard to rise above the depressing consci- 
ousness of being misconstrued. The know- 
ledge that a strong bias to condemn exists 
in the mind of those who surround us ;— 
a predisposition to discredit our virtuous 
aspirations, and to look with suspicion 
upon whatever course we pursue, is paralyz- 
ing. Man needs the sympathy and the 
approbation of his fellow-men, and he must 
possess a strong will indeed, and an exalted 
energy of purpose, whose moral course is 
not retrograde under such circumstances of 
discouragement. 

There appear to have been periods when 
different members of the House of Orleans 
enjoyed a short lived and even excessive 
popularity, and the two dukes, Louis and 
Louis Philippe, the son and grandson of 
the Regent, were, in Paris, regarded with 
favor ; but there never has ceased to exist, 
in one party or another, a rancorous hatred 
of the Regent and his descendants, especi- 
ally in the province of Brittany. 

The memoirs abound in notes, for which 
the author apologizes, but which, to us, are 
peculiarly attractive. They supply minute 
particulars and important facts not gener- 
ally known. It is through the variety of 
contemporaneous writers alone, however 
contradictory their versions, that we can 
approach the truth. A collection of re- 
markable incidents and observations thus 
obtained, counterbalance the partiality of 
historians, and the bias of popular tradi- 
tions. Frequent reference is made to the 
“ Paris Gazette,” to La Porte, Madame de 
la Fayette, the “* Memoirs of Montpensier,”’ 
Madame de Sevignes’ letters, and those of 
Madame de Maintenon ; also to Fenelon, 
Lefevre, De Choisi, and others; but the 
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chief authorities quoted are St.Simon and the 
** Memoirs de Madame, the Duchess of 
Orleans.”? Mr. Taylor laments the scanti- 
ness of material for the private history of 
the seventeenth century ;—the garrulous 
and minute St. Simon leaving no successor, 
and the ponderous collections cf Soulavié 
being far less rel able. 

The first volume opens with an account 
ofthe circumstances which led to the in- 
sinuations, propagated by French refugees 
in Holland, against the legitimacy of Louis 
Fourteenth, which, after being consigned 
to merited oblivion for about a century, 
were revived by the partizans who sought 
to place the House of Orleans on the throne 
to the exclusion of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons. Our author rejects the suppo- 
sition that the ‘* Great Secret”? was in any 
way connected with these doubts, and from 
close examination of the subject concludes 
it to have been, in part at least, a certain 
policy bequeathed to the elder branch of 
the Bourbons to counteract the ambitious 
views of the younger. 

The vices by which through some of its 
members, the House of Orleans has been 
disgraced, are not sought to be disguised 
but only to be cleared from exaggeration ; 
and the weight of those crimes removed 
which became affixed to them through a 
system of premeditated vilification. We 
are presented as in a picture gallery witha 
succession of family portraits; Monsieur, 
the Regent; Philip the Deformed ; the 
King of Paris; Philip Egalité, and Louis 
Philippe, and others, less conspicuous in 
feature and costume, all bearing a family 
resemblance, yet with strong individuai 
characteristics. 

These ure interspersed with numerous 
graphic sketches, and some richly finished 
portraits of Kings, Queens, and Statesmen, 
and of the most beautiful and remarkable 
women of the two last centuries. 

Here, side by side, are two portraits 
widely different: In form, color, and ex- 
pression they are a perfect contrast ; “* Hy- 
perion to the Satyr.” The one represents 
a monarch in the height of his glory ; joy- 
ous and triumphant; his figure erect and 
toble, his complexion fair, hisphysiognomy 
imposing. It is the Grand Monarque, 
“the Magnificent Lord of Versailles,” 


«“C’est Jupiter en personne 
Ou c’est le vainqueur de Mons!” 
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It is Louis the Fourteenth. 

The other represents ‘a feeble, querulous, 
despotic old man, shrunken in stature, sit- 
ting in sadness and gloomy austerity, his 
zountenance thinned by care and darkened 
by bigotry and suspicion,—this too is Louis 
Fourteenth,—in his old age. 

Adorned with flowing locks, patches and 
rouge, we perceive the portrait of his bro- 
ther, the diminutive and dainty Monsieur, 
and near by, the lovely face and graceful 
form of Henrietta of England, and the 
square thick figure, and broad homely fea- 
tures of Elizabeth of Bavaria. In the close 
costume of a devotee appears the subtle 
and hypocritical De Maintenon ; and spark- 
ling with wit and intelligence, and impres- 


Condé, the dark, irregular features of ‘* the 
little wasp of Sceaux,”’ the first patroness 
of Voltaire, the active and ambitious Duch- 
ess de Maine. 

A little farther on, the fine intellectual 
outlines distorted by sensuality and vice, 
we come to the Recenr in his robes of 
State ; andadorned with more than queen- 
ly splendor appears the lascivious beauty 
of his daughter, the violent and unprinci- 
pled Duchess de Berri. 

The next portrait represents a child of 
five years, of a pale and delicate yet beauti- 
ful countenance. He wears a close fitting 
dress of violet, and his curling ringlets are 
partially concealed by a round and broad- 
brimmed hat with floating plumes ; a white 
scarf girds his waist and hangs down to his 


satin shoes which are adorned with roset- | 


tes of diamonds. This is Louis Fifteenth in 
his childhood. Behold him in another 
phase of his long and eventful reign. A 
sardonic smile has displaced the sweet ex- 
pression of his features, and the innocent 
and amiable child appears transformed to 
the malicious and hard-hearted man,—the 
indolent and frivolous voluptuary,—the 
weak and tyrannical King. 

Filling the niches between these royal 
portraits, we find the sattelites of their 
court and the literati and statesmen of their 
day. Cornets and mortar caps,—council- 
lors in scarlet robes,—and dukes and peers 
in gorgeous mantles, laced gauntlets and 
enormous periwigs. Prominent among 
these are the President de Mesmes, Vol- 
taire, Dubois, and Bishop Fleury. Far- 
ther on we come to Philip Egalité and the 
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Courts of Louis Sixteenth, Charles Tenth, 
and Louis Philippe. 

Louis Fourteenth, was throughout life, 
jealous and suspicious of his brother ; and 
Philip of Orleans repaid these feelings with 
dislike and fear. Irom earliest ebildhood 
their characters varied in almost every par- 
ticular, and equally remarkable was their 
dissimilarity of person. The King’s taste 
for the chase, for war, for magnificence, li- 
terature, and the fine arts, contrasted 
strongly the effeminacy and timidity of 
Monsetvr, who ‘‘ loved only gaming, for- 
mal circles, dress, and good-eating,” and 
to whom no music was pleasing except the 
sound of bells, which were so delightful to 


| him, that one fecls it a pity they should 
sed with the proud dignity of the race of | 


not always have been dangling about his 
ears. ‘* He danced well,’’ says Madame, 
“* but it was in the style of alady; he could 
not dance like a man because (to conceal 
his deficiency in stature ) he wore high-heel- 
ed shoes. He could never be induced to 
mount a horse except in time of war, and 
when he was in the army, the soldiers said 
of him, that he was more afraid of being 
bronzed by the sun or blackened by pow- 
der than of either ball or bayonet.” 

The education of Monsizur was system- 
atically neglected. His preceptor, M. Le 
Mothe Vayer, was admonished by Mazarin 
not to make ‘‘a clever man of the King’s 
brother.’? Philip had consequently no taste 
for art, literature, or science, nor indeed 
for anything but effeminate luxury, and 
was incapable of application, of serious 
reading, or sober reflection. If in anything 
the brothers sympathized it was in exces- 
sive regard of etiquette and in the family 
vice of gluttony. Madame says, ‘| have 
seen the King eat four plates of different 
soups, a whole pheasant, a partridge, a huge 
plate of salad, mutton with garlick, two 
good slices of ham, a plate of pastry, and 
sweetmeats after all.”? Of the Duke of 
Orleans we are told, that after dining with 
the King, and “ eating very heartily from 
almost every dish on the table,” he supped 
with still greater relish and died next day, 
of apoplexy. Thus did they assimilate in 
the pleasures of the table. With regard 
to etiquette, it was the great feature of the 
age ; the outward glossof its licentiousness. 
The court etiquettes of that day remind 
one of the hoop petticoats and long black 
cloaks ticd on by the daughters of Leais 
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the Fifteenth to conceal their undress when 
summoned to the formalities of the King’s 
debotter. 

So little fraternal affection existed be- 
tween the brothers, that the very morning 
after the death of Monsieur, the King was 
overheard rehearsing the overture of an 
Opera with Madame de Maintenon. 

The first wife of Philip of Orleans, was 
Henrietta Anne, daughter of the unfortu- 
nate Charles 1st of England. Witty and 
beautiful, she produced an unparalled sen- 
sation at the French Court, and was the 
most brilliant ornament of that brilliant 
circle. She was a favorite with the King 
and he “ rode by her carriage, and was at 
her side when she took an airing on horse- 
back. All the parties of pleasure and di- 
versions were submitted to her arrange- 
ment.”” The superiority of her beauty was 
acknowledged by all, with one exception, 
Pepys, who declares i in his ‘* Diary,’’ that 
his own wife ‘ with two or three black 
patches on, did seem much handsomer than 
she.” Henrietta was fond of gallantry, 
and much notoriety attended her intrigues 
with the Count de Guiche ; some scandal 
arose also out of the passion conceived for 
her by the Duke of Monmouth, but this 
last afforded little ground for any imputa- 
tion on her character. In her last mo- 
ments, and in the agonies of her fearful 
death, ’ when Monsieur knelt at her bed-side 
“she threw her arms around his neck and 
declared with passionate protestations that 
she had never wronged him.” The belief 
that Henrietta had been poisoned was uni- 
versal ; and many persons, and even the 
King himself, suspected Monsieur ; but 
Louis’ doubts were speedily cleared, aad 
there appears from all the accounts now 
collected in relation to that sad catastrophe, 
almost a certainty of his innocence. 

More interesting in character than her 
mother, and of equal beauty, was Henriet- 
ta’s daughter, Maria Louisa of Orleans, 
afterwards Queen of Spain. “ It is record- 
ed,’ says our author, “‘that Henrietta 
never embraced her child, and that it was 
on her hand she received the ardent kisses 
of the affectionate Maria Louisa.”” She 
was nevertheless so proud of her beauty 
that she wished her portrait to be sent to 
Charles 2nd, and the picture which was 
half-finished when Henrietta died, is now 
in the collection of Historical portraits at 
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Versailles. The young princess, we are 
told, regarded her mother rather “ as an 
idol to be worshipped than asa parent to be 
loved.” Though only eight years old, she 
was greatly affected by the suddenness of 
her death, and when the physician preserib- 
ed a potion for her, she refused it, declar- 
ing that she also was to be poisoned; a 
prophecy too faithfully fulfilled. Her 
marriage with the Spanish Monarch re- 
pulsive to her own wishes, and most un- 
happy during its continuance, was termi- 
nated by a strange and sudden death. 

“ This poor Queen: of Spain,” says Ma- 
dame de Sévigné, ‘‘ when she died, only a 
year older than her mother at her death, 
died like her mother in a strange manner. 
Nothing is said of poison ; the word is pro- 
hibited at V ersailles ; still the Queen is 
dead, and in the present state of affairs she 
is a sad loss.”? 

The second Duchess of Orleans, Eliza- 
beth of Bavaria, was the extreme opposite 
of her predecessor. In her education at 
the Court of Hanover, little attention was 
paid to the cultivation of the graces, and 
she acquired masculine habits of thought 
and action. She was even more wedded 
to etiquette than Monsieur, and was shock- 
ed at the idea of the courtiers being per- 
mitted to sit when in the drawing-room at 
Marly. Truthful herself, she despised the 
duplicity of the court of France. She thus 
describes her own personal appearance :— 


“‘T must be very ugly: I have no features, 
small eyes, a snub nose, long and flat lips— 
poor elements wherewi h to compound a phy- 
siognomy. I have large pendant cheeks, and 
a broad face. My stature is short, and my 
person large; both my body and legs are 
short ; altogether, [ama fright. If I had not 
a good heart, I should be insupportable. It 
would be necessary to examine my eyes with 
a microscope to discover whether they an- 
nounce intelligence; otherwise, it is impossi- 
ble to form any judgment of them. It would 
nea be impossible to find on earth more 

ideous hands than mine. The king (Louis 
XIV.) often remarked them, and. made me 
laugh heartily; for, not being able to flatter 
myself conscientiously with the possession of 
a single pretty feature, I adopted the resolution 
of being the first to laugh at my own ugli- 
ness: the plan succeeded very well, and it 
must be confessed that I found abundant ma- 
terials for mirth.” 


“On my first appearance at St. Ger- 
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mains,’’ she informs us, “I seemed as if I 
had fallen from the clouds. I put as good 
a face on the matter as I could, but I saw 
clearly that I did not please my husband ; 
and, in truth, I was not surprised at this, on 
account of my ugliness.” She also was a 
favorite with the king, and she relates that 
when he conducted her to be introduced to 
the Queen, he whispered encouragement in 
her ear, saying, ‘“‘ Keep up your spirits, 
madame ; she is more likely to be afraid of 
you than youof her.’? ‘ The king had so 
much pity for my position,’’ she says, ‘‘ that 
he did not wish to leave me ; but sat down 
next me, and every time I ought to rise, 
that is, whenever a duke or a prince came 
into the room, he gave me a slight push in 
the side without being perceived.”’ 

The passions of Madame were strong, 
and united with her German hauteur to 
render her sometimes ridiculous. Her an- 
cestral pride was greatly offended at the 
marriage of her son, (afterwards the cele- 
brated Regent Orleans,) to Mademoi- 
selle Blois, natural daughter of Louis Four- 
teenth and Madame de Montespan. ‘This 
is said to have been the great affliction of 
her life. ‘‘ If the shedding of my blood,” 
she says, ‘‘ could have prevented the mar- 
riage, I would have given it freely.” St. 
Simon describes her promenading the gal- 
leries with her favorite confidante, Madame 
de Chateau- Thiers : 


“ She walked rapidly, taking large strides, 
waving the handkerchief she held in her hand, 
weeping without restraint, speaking loudly, 
gesticulating violently, and looking for all the 
world like Ceres when deprived of Proserpine, 
seeking her furiously and demanding her from 
Jupiter. Every one out of respect made way 
for her, and only passed her to enter the 
saloon.” 


“ Her conduct at theroyal supper-table was 
even more outrageous. The king appeared 
there as usual. Monsieur de Chartres sat near 
his mother, who never loked either at him or 
her husband. Her eyes were filled with tears, 
which overflowed from time to time, and which 
she wiped away, looking earnestly at every- 
body as if anxious to read their thoughts in 
their countenances. Her son’s eyes were also 
red, and neither of them touched scarcely any- 
thing. It was remarked that the king offered 
madame almost every dish which was set before 
him, but she refused him with a stern harsh- 
ness, which, however, had not the effect of re- 
pressing the king’s kindness and attention 
towards her. 
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“The next morning, the usual levee of 
the council was held by the king in the 
gallery after mass: Madame attended. Her 
son came up to her, as was his custom every 
day, to kiss her hand. At this moment Ma- 
dame gave him a slap in the face, so loud that 
it was heard at the distance of several paces, 
and which, administered in the presence of the 
whole court, covered the poor prince with 
confusion, and filled the spectators with 
amazement.” 


After the death of Louis Fourteenth, 
during the period of the regency, and, in- 
deed, throughout his life, (for he survived her 
only one year,) Madame maintained a quiet 
but very considerable influence over her son; 
never, however, directed politically, except 
in a sinzle unsuccessful instance, (her ur- 
gent entreaty for the dismissal of Dubois. ) 
She knew too well the Regent’s invincible 
aversion to the interference of women 
in affairs of State. His haughty Duchess, 
and even his favorite daughter, the Duchess 
de Berri, vainly attempted it, and his 
courtly and sarcastic rebuff to Madame de 
Sabran is notorious. Equally unsuccessful, 
and with more mortifying results, was the 
attempt of the clever and intrigueing Ma- 
dame de Tencin, of whose life we have so 
interesting a sketch by our author, that we 
are tempted to give it in abstract: 


* Among the many mistresses of the Recent, 
there was none whose career was so extraor- 
dinary, and the incidents of whose life were 
so characteristic of the age, as those of Clau- 
dine de Tencin. 

‘Tn the last years of Louis XIV., when the 


| hypocritical piety of Madame de Maintenon 


had rendered devotion fashionable, and had 
restored tothe Tartuffes the influence of which 
they had been deprived by the satire of Mo- 
liére, there resided in a dilapidated chateau 


| near Grenoble, a family named Guerin, which, 


in spite of straitened circumstances, maintain- 
ed all its pretensions to gentility, and took the 
title of De Tencin, from the moderate estate 
on which they vegetated rather than lived. 
The family consisted of a widowed mother, 
two sons, and four daughters, two of whom 
were marriegeable. The eldest son obtained 
a diplomatic situation; the eldest daughter 
married a rich financier ; the second son, call- 
ed the Abbé de Tincen, was destined to enter 
church; and the second daughter, Claudine de 
Tencin, was warned by her mother to procure 
a husband within twelve months or to prepare 
herself for a convent. 

“Claudine, though pretty, was poor, and 
dowries were as great objects of consideration 
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in Grenoble as in Paris: moreover, she had a 
decided taste for contradiction and repartee, so 
that she was called Mademoiselle Nenni 
throughout the country, from her habit of al- 
ways replying in the negative. 

“The alternative presented by the mother 
alarmed Claudine: she represented its injus- 
tice, if she was to remain in the country, where 
no eligible partner was likely to appear. Ma- 
dame yielded to this reasoning, and removed 
for a season to Grenoble, where Claudine was 
presented to fashionable society, in a robe 
made from her mother’s well-preserved wed- 
ding-gown. At her first ball, she captivated 
M. de Chandennier, a young man of good fa- 
mily and tolerable fortune. He at first medi- 
tated nothing more than a little flirtation with 
the rustic beauty, whom he hoped to dazzle 
and overawe by his superior knowledge of the 
world ; but he soon found that he was beaten 
at his own weapons. Long before the ball 
had concluded, Chandennier had abandoned 
all his plans of a wealthy marriage, for love 
and a cottage with the beauty of Grenoble. 

“ Five or six days after the ball, it was an- 
nounced that a brilliant band of cavaliers was 
approaching the dilapidated castle of the Ten- 
cins; and all the preparations usually adopt- 
ed by pride to hide poverty were hastily made 
for their reception. A ploughboy, in an old 
livery, enacted the part of porter, and the 
farm-servants, unprepared by-previous drill, 
were suddenly transformed into grooms, ush- 
ers, footmen, and feudal retainers. Several 
amusing blunders were made: the porter, 
dazzled by the dresses of the guests, exhaust- 
ed himself in mute salutations; the groom was 
so charmed with M. de Chandennier’s horse, 
that he compelled the gentleman to tell him the 
price of the animal before he assisted him to 
dismount; and the footmen, instead of mar- 
shalling the way, ran against each other, and 
knocked their heads together, so that Chan- 
dennier in the end entered the saloon without 
being previously announced. 

“Claudine and her mother had tco much 
tact to notice the confusion which the polite 
Chandennier affected not to perceive. 

“ After some time, it was proposed that the 
gentleman should visit the gardens, accompa- 
nied by Claudine and her two sisters, the elder 
of whom was only ten yearsof age. In this 
promenade, the conquest was completed: the 
mother, who watched from the windows, 
though she could not hear the conversation, 
easily learned from the cavalier’s animated 
gestures that his heart was won. 

“Chandennier was an ardent lover, but 
could not be induced to make a formal propo- 
sal of marriage. Evil tongues soon began to 
propagate scandal. At a later period, such 
attentions might have passed unnoticed ; but at 
this period the piety and prudery of Madame 
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de Maintenon reigned supreme. The ladies 
of the provinces, aping the manners of Ver- 
sailles, had three confessors apiece, read homi- 
lies and were convinced that society was 
threatened with total ruin by the profane 
levity of rising generations. It was speedily 
decided that Claudine had fallen a victim to 
vanity and temptation. 

“ The abbess of Montfleury, a distant rela- 
tion of the Tencins came to the castle and 
informed Claudine and her mother of the 
ealumnies which had been propogated. 

‘Claudine overwhelmed Chandennier with 
reproaches till he offered to silence the scandal 
by making her his wife. Though this had 
been the great object of her acts and hopes, 
she could not resist the waywardness of her 
temper. She declared that the lover should 
endure the penance of three months’ delay 
which she would spend in a convent ; and she 
insisted that the abbess should convey her off 
to Mont fleury within an hour.t 

Chandemier’s self love was wounded by 
such caprice; his friends in Grenoble jested 
him on having been the dupe of a village 
coquette. His ambitious hopes returned, he 
remembered his resolution to seek for a weal- 
thy wife, and finally wrote Claudine a letter 
in which he showed that he clearly under- 
stood the nature of the farce she was playing, 
declared himself no longer her dupe and bade 
her farewell in cold and cutting terms. 

‘This rupture grievously disappointed Clau- 
dine: she dreaded to face the reproaches of 
her mother, and the laughter of the world.— 
To escape both, she loudly proclaimed that she 
had refused Chandennier, in order to devote 
herself to heaven. All the pious people in 
the province declared that they were edified 
by such a sacrifice. The news reached Paris, 
and was the theme of conversation in the sa- 
loons of Madame de Maintenon; and her 
profession was made in the presence of all 
the clergy and nobles of the south of France. 

“The beautiful nun became the rage; the 
parlor of the convent was the centre of attrac- 
tion for all the pious and fashionable in 
Grenoble and its vicinity ; the devout and the 
dissipated flocked hither together. The nuns 
were delighted, and the abbess, who was 
rather short-sighted, believed that her con- 
vent was about to sanctify the whole king- 
dom. 

‘“‘ There were, however, some envious people 
who thought such scenes not consistent with 
conventual propriety. They represented the 
state of the convent to Lecamus, the Arch- 
bishop of the diocese. One day, when mirth 
and gallantry were at their highest in the 
parlor, the door was suddenly thrown open, 
and the grave prelate stood in the midst of 
the astonished assembly. The crowd disper- 
sed in an instant, Claudine comprehended 
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the crisis, and stood her ground beside the | place to warmer emotions; Claudine forgot 


abbess. 

“Lecamus was a better theologian than 
logician. He quoted the rules of his order 
and several long passages from St. Agustine, 
to all of which Claudine replied by clever ap- 
peals to his feelings. Lecamus was quite 
won over. He left the convent without pro- 
nouncing a word of censure, and when his 
more austere brethren remonstrated, he replied 
“we must leave the poor young ladies a little 
liberty. There is one amongst them a youth- 
fnl model of innocence and virtue, who has 
pledged herself for the conduct of the rest. 

“The worthy archbishop thenceforward 
visited Montfleury more frequently than any 
other convent in his diocese; and showed a 
marked preference for the sparkling conversa- 
tion of Claudine; he sanctioned the amuse- 
ments she patronized and lightened the 
penances for slight breaches of conventual 
discipline at her solicitation. This influence 





with the archbishop rendered Claudine all | 


powerful with the sisterhood; she was, in 


vent. 

“At this period ‘Fontenelle’s Eclogues” 
had spread a passion for the imaginative sen- 
timentalism of pastoral life throughout France. 
In every rank of life, persons were anxious 
to become shepherds and sheperdesses; to 
discuss the mysteries of love when they led 
their flocks to pasture, and recite pastoral 
odes under the shade of the wide-spreading 
beech. 

“ Fontenelle with the sanction of the arch- 
bishop presented a copy of his pastorals to 
the innocent nuns of Montfleury. The deli- 
cious poetry turned their brains, and they 
bought a pet sheep which they soon cram- 
med to death with sweet-meats. 

“‘ M. Destouches, a young landed proprie- 
tor in the neighborhood, was seized with the 
pastoral mania. He roamed the fields dressed 
asa shepherd, reading or reciting favorite 
passages from Fontenelle; and sometimes his 
voice penetrated into the convent, and brought 
a poetical response from the amiable Clau- 
dine. M. Destouches was introduced at 
Montfleury and became the most favored 
visitor of the parlor. 

‘‘ At this time Louis Fourteenth died, and 
the profliga.e follies of the regency commenced. 
The relaxation of morals was felt throughout 
France, and M. Destouches was permitted to 

ive a pastoral féte to the nuns of Mont- 
Suet. Claudine was the heroine of the en- 
tertainment; she and Destouches discussed 
the mysteries of pastoral and Platonic love 
until sunset, when the fireworks, having en- 
gaged general attention, they turned intoa 
shady walk, to indulge their interchange of 
sentiment more freely. Sentiment soon gave 


her habits of negation at the moment they 
would have been most useful to her—she and 
M. Destouches became more than poetic 
lovers, and vowed eternal attachment to each 
other. 

“The natural consequences followed— 
Claudine felt that she was about to become a 
mother, and she resolved to confide to Arch- 
bishop Lecamus the secret of her situation. 
It is easier to conceive than describe the sur- 
prise and horror of the worthy prelate. But 
Claudine retained her influence over him. 
She induced him to inform Fontenelle of the 
consequences produced by the influence of his 
poetry, and to exert himself to procure a dis- 
pensation from the pope. Clement XI. was 
an admirer of Fontenelle; he was also anxious 
to gain literary support in France, where the 
controversy respecting the bull Unigenitus 
was then raging. Claudine was named a 
canoness in the Chapter of Neuville. After 
having taken possession of her prebend, Clau- 


sisterhood | dine retired to a small village near Grenoble, 
fact, allowed the entire direction of the con- | 





where she gave birth to a son, who received 
the name of D’Alembert. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add that this boy subsequently 
attained European celebrity as the great 
mathematician D’Alembert, one of the most 
eminent of the Encyclopedist philosophers, 
and Fontenelle’s successor as perpetual se- 
cretary to the French Academy. After a 
short time, she received evidence that M. Des- 
touches was a faithless lover, and this, united 
to some maternal advice which her mother is 
said to have given shortly before her death, 
induced the pastoral canoness to set out for 
Paris, with the determined purpose of capti- 
vating the heart of the Regent. 

“ At the time when the Canoness de Tencin 
set out for Paris, the extravagance of the 
regency was at its height. A fever of dissi- 
pation had turned every brain. The Regent 
to secure leisure for his criminal indulgences 
had intrusted the entire administration to Car- 
dinal Dubois. The sun rose on the unextin- 
guished tapers in the Palais Royal. The 
Regent's daughter maintained the state of a 
queen, and the habits of a courtesan in the 
Luxembourg. Songs. suppers, and assigna- 
tions made the entire sum of life. 

‘Claudine was soon invited to the brilliant 
assemblies at the Palais Royal, and after 
several failures succeeded in attracting the 
attention of the Regent. 

“Fontenelle, who half persuaded himself 
that he was in love with Claudine, visited her 
one morning ; her carriage was at the door 
and the lady dressed in the most alluring style. 
He spoke of love, and was ridiculed, as she 
had shown him some attention the day before 
he was surprised, but the mystery was ex- 
plained when he heard her direct the coach- 
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man to drive to the Palais Royal, and set her 


down at the private entrance. She believed 
that her fortune was fixed, when Orleans pub- 
licly installed her as hi> mistress, and she 
hoped to acquire the same influence in the 
state as a Montespan or a Maintenon. She 
did not know the Regent: as inconstant as he 
was profligate, he parted from a mistress with 
as little scruple as he changed his coat. 

“One day when he visited her at her toi- 
Jette, she reproached him with indolence, his 
disregard for glory, and his neglect of the 
duties of his station. Orleans in vain en- 
deavored to turn her from the subject by witty 
replies; but at length worn out, he ordered 
his servants to throw open the doors, and to 
admit the entire circle of his profligate com- 

anions. Claudine, half-dressed, hid herself 
Pehind a screen; but the Regent threw down 
the screen, and sarcastically introduced her to 
his companions as “a female Plato, peculiar- 
ly suited to become a professor in the univer- 
sity, or the tutor of any ambitious youth who 
wished to combine love with politics and 
sentimentality with statistics, adding, that he 
had already received enough of her lessons, 
and would recommend her to seek another 

upil. 

“Claudine, though bitterly mortified, lost 
neither her wit nor her presence of mind.— 
Assuming a high tone, she sternly reproved 
the Regent for the gross insult he had offered 
her, and then, having made a formal rever- 
ence to the company, she retired with as much 
composure as if she had been a spectator, not 
an actor, in the scene. On the stairs she met 
Dubois, the regent’s powerful favorite, to 
whom she briefly related what had just hap- 
pened. Dubois at once proposed to her to 
take revenge by becoming his mistress, as- 
suring herthat he would enable her to govern 
France in spite of the Regent. The bargain 
was soon concluded; Claudine placed herself 
under the protection of Dubois, and was per- 
mitted to enjoy a large share of the ministerial 
authority. 

“After the death of Dubois, her first care 
was for the promotion of her brother, and she 
sought for an ally ina new lover: She fixed 
her choice on the celebrated Duc de Riche- 
lieu. 

‘Richelieu was attracted to Claudine more 
by her political abilities than by her personal 
charms. Ambition was with them a more 
powerful bond of union than love, and their 
intrigues against the successive ministers of 
Louis XV. would furnish materials for a 
volume. More than ten times power eluded 
their grasp when success seemed most certain, 
until at length Claudine resolved to abandon 
political life, which she did with the same 
suddenness of decision and inflexible firm- 
ness which she displayed in entering and 
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quitting the convent, and in breaking off her 
connexion with the Regent. 

“Great was the astonishment of Paris when 
Madame de Tencin appeared before the world 
as an authoress. From the moment of her 
first appearence in printyMadame de Tencin’s 
saloons became the rendezvous of the lead- 
ing philosophers and writers of the age.— 
Montesquieu, Fontenelle, Marian, Astruc, 
Helvetius, and many others, were her daily 
guests ; she applied all her energies to extend 
their fame and the circulation of their works, 
with the same ardent boldness which she had 
previously displayed in more questionable 
pursuits. Several other ladies followed her 
example, and for some time the patronage of 
literature became almost the rage in Paris; 
but no saloons ever rivalled those of Madame 
de Tencin, because no where else was so 
much discrimination shown in the selection of 
guests. 

An invitation to Madame de Tencin’s sup- 
pers soon became an object of ambition in 
Paris. Literary merit was the only passport 
to these assemblies; rank and fortune were 
of no avail when this great requisite was 
wanting. She called the wits gathered round 
her “the beasts of her managerie,” and com- 
pelled them to submit to her whims and ca- 
prices. One of these was very singular. She 
presented each of her favorites annually with 
a breeches of black velvet, and insisted that 
it should be worn as her livery in the evening 
assemblies. Proud as M. de Montesquieu 
was, he had to receive this strange boon like 
the rest. The “Gazette de France” avers 
that more than eight thousand yards of velvet 
had been thus used by the amiable canoness. 

“She was the first who introduced Mar- 
montel into public life, and her patronage was 
of great service to him in his early struggles. 

‘Claudine de Tencin died in 1749, unjustly 
calumniated by the Parisian public. It was 
her fate to be believed innocent during the 
neriod of her pastoral intrigues, to be accused 
of excessive gallantry when she was exclu- 
sively devoted to politics, and to be censured 
for ambition when she had abandoned all 
other pursuits for the enjoyment of a literary 
life. She was deeply regretted in her own 
circle ; she left legacies to her chief favorites, 
all of whom went into mourning as for a near 
relation. Even Fontenelle grieved for her, 
aud thus characteristically expressed his sor- 
row. 

“The loss is irreparable: she knew my 
taste and always provided for me the dishes 
I preferred. I shall never find such delicate 
attention paid me at the dinner table of Ma- 
dame Geoffrin.” 


From infancy the Regent Orleans dis- 
played the most ardent passion for knowl- 
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edge. He is said to have been an excel- 
lent linguist, a sound historian, a mathema- 
tician, a naturalist, and, unfortunately for 
himself in that age of superstition, a chemist ; 
but his precocity in sensuality and profligacy 
was equal to hisknowledge. Hismother com- 
pared him to Madame de Longueville, who 
of all things professed to dislike ‘‘ innocent 
amusements.” He possessed, naturally, 
great courage,—so much that his governor, 
the Marquis D’Arey, thought proper to 
suppress it. Through the incapacity of 
Marchin and Marshal Feuillade, his first 
campaign was unsuccessful, but the Duke’s 
bravery and skill were manifest, and on his 
return, the King, as a mark of respect for 
his services, appointed him to the command 
of the army in Spain. While there, a plan 
was concocted to remove Philip the Fifth 
from the Spanish throne, and set up the 
Duke of Orleans in his stead. Great con- 
fusion was produced in France when this 
was discovered ; the dauphin and princes 
of the blood demanded that a criminal pro- 
cess should be issued against the Duke, and 
even the King treated him coolly, but 


either influenced by his daughter, the | 


Duchess of Orleans, or, as some suppose, 
having been secretly cognizant of, and not 
averse to the plot, forbore to follow up the 
facts. The daring defiance, however, with 
which his nephew plunged deeper than ever 
into debauchery and impicty, completely 
alienated from him the regard of his sove- 
reign, and no longer a frequent visitor at 
Versailles, the Duke thenceforward lived in 
suspicious privacy at the Palais Royal, de- 
voting himself to chemistry and “the more 
questionable pursuits of astrology, alchemy, 
and the magical arts of devination.’? Night 
and day his furnaces and alembics were at 
work, and it was readily believed that he 
was employed in preparing poison. 

Our author describes Paris at the time 
full of sinister adventurers, by means of 
whom whole families suddenly and inexpli- 
cably disappeared from the world. “ As- 
sassinations,’” he says, “were stories of 
every day, and the study of poisons intro- 
duced by the Medicis, had been carried to 
such perfection, that a glove, an embroi- 
dered perfume-bag, a scarf or a shawl, were 
often the means of conveying it. Fashion 
and death moved in concert. The fable of 
the tunic of Nessus was transferred to those 
robes of gauze and silk which adorn joyous 
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halls and sumptuous festivities. Even at 
the domestic hearth, people trembled when 
the silver cup was offered to the ruby 
lips of infancy, or when a jewel of more 
than ordinary brilliancy was seen to sparkle 
on the breast of a young lady at some 
country spectacle.” This was undoubtedly 
the superstition and ignorance of the age, 
for no such poisons are now believed ever 
to have been known. 

The successive deaths of the Dauphin, the 
Duke and Duchess of Burgundy, and their 
eldest son, and the Duke of Berri, attend- 
ed with such singular circumstances, im- 
pressed the whole nation with the idea that 
poisons had been administered. The Duke 
of Orleans was believed to be skilled in 
them, and, as between him and the suc- 
cession these deaths left only Philip of 
Spain, who had renounced his pretensions, 
and a feeble and sickly child, suspicions 
and whispers soon took the form of direct 
charges against him. St. Simon asserts, 
that these reports were disseminated by 
hired agents of the Duke de Maine and 
Madame de Maintenon. 

The long and imperious reign of Louis 
Fourteenth drew at length to its close. 
“That sun,” says Lord Mahon, ‘‘so bright 
in its meridian, so dim and clouded at its 
setting, was now to disappear” At his 
death, the whole aspect of society became 
changed ; a totally different political course 
was adopted, and great and sudden altera- 
tions were effected in the foreign relations 
of France. Philip of Orleans, at the period 
of his accession to the regency, was in his 
forty-second year; his manners, we are 
told, were gentle, his conversation, was at- 
tractive, and he was skilled in music and 
painting. He now gave full scope to his de- 
baucheries, and made a bravado of his im- 
piety. On being complimented before a 
large company by one of the ladies of his 
mother’s household, upon the apparent de- 
yotion with which she had seen him poring 
over his book at mass, he replied, ‘‘ Y ou are 
a great fool, Madame Limbert,—do you 
know what I was reading? It was a vol- 
ume of Rabelais which 1 took with me to 
prevent my being wearied.”” When it was 
believed, after the death of Louis Four- 
teenth, that the Regent would favor the 
Jansenists, and act in concert with the par- 
liament, the tide of opinion turned in his 
favor and he became popular, but the first 
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illness of the young king revived suspicion. 
The accusations of his plotting the death of 
Louis Fifteenth were doubtless groundless. 
« With all his failings in private life,” says 
Lord Mahon, “ the Regent was certainly a 
man of honor in public, and nothing could 
be more pure and above reproach than his 
care of his infant sovereign.” 

The rapid decline of the Duke’s short- 
lived popularity was hastened by the terri- 
ble philippics of Le Grange Chancel and 
others of the Duchess de Maine’s party, 
who collected every scandal that had ever 
been invented ; and it was at this time that 
Voltaire gave to the world that pointed al- 
legory of the court and its morals, his 
Tragedy of ‘* Gidipus.” 

The Duchess de Maine’s conspiracy, by 
which she hoped to overthrow the whole 
political system of Europe, brought about 
a war with Spain, and an insurrection in 
the provinces. But the firmness and energy 
of the Regent and his able minister, toge- 
ther with the unexampled facilities of credit 
afforded by Law’s Bank, ensured to them 
a complete triumph and success. In no 


instance was the united political skill of the | 


Regent and Dubois more remarkable than 
in their discovery and suppression of the 
insurrection in Brittany, and the plot laid 
by Philip of Spain for the aggrandizement 
of the Duke de Maine, and the deposition 
of the Regent. It was easy, comparatively, 
to crush, in Paris, this movement in favor 
of constitutional freedom, but the provin- 
.¢ial nobles and gentry had taken the case 
seriously to heart. 

“The connection between France and 
Brittany had,” says our author, ‘some 
striking points of similitude to that between 
England and Ireland. The term ‘ Frank’ 
was used in Brittany, as that of ‘ Saxon’ 
in Ireland, to express hatred to an alien 
race. The Barons of Brittany preferred 
a rude independence in their own castles, to 
the a servility of the court. Their 
dislike to the Franks and their monarch 
was nurtured by numerous ballads, deserib- 
ing the treachery to which every noble 
Breton was exposed who ventured to seek 
his fortune at the court of Paris.” One 
of these legends is described by our author. 
it is entitled “‘ A Page of Louis XI.” 


“ The ballad opens with a description of the 
young page’s sufferings in the prison into 
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which he had been thrown by.the King. A 
vassel of his house comes to the grating, and 
the page sends him to inform his sister of his 
danger, and to beg that she would come to 
embrace him before his death. 

“ The second ‘fytte’ describes the speed with 
which the vassal performed his task, and the 
distress which his intelligence produced in the 
page’s family. It ends with the sister’s depar- 
ture from Paris. 

“The third ‘ fytte’ we shall translate literal- 
ly. The King’s young page said, as he 
mounted the first step of the scaffold: ‘ Death 
would have no terror were it not far from my 
country, and without sympathizing attend- 
ance ; were it not far from my country, were 
it not without friends, were it not for my sis- 
ter in Brittany. She will ask for her brother 
every night; she will ask for her little brother 
every hour.’ The young page said, as he 
mounted the second step of the scaffold, ‘I 
would wish before I die to have news of my 
country; to have news of my sister, of my 
dear little sister. Does she know it? The 
young page said, as he mounted the third step 
of the scaffold, ‘I hear the tramp of horses in 
the street : my sister and her suite are coming ! 
My sister is coming to see me! In the name 
of God wait a little!’ The provost, when he 
heard him, replied : ‘ Before she arrives your 
head will be severed from your body” At 
this moment, the dame De Bodinio asked of the 
Parisians : ‘ Why is there such a crowd of men 
and women” ‘Louis XI., Louis, the traitor, 
is going to behead a poor page.’ As these 
words were spoken she beheld her brother. 
She perceived her brother kneeling with his 
head on the block. She urged her horse to full 
speed, and cried: ‘My brother, my brother! 
spare him tome! Spare him, archers, and I 
will give you a hundred golden crowns!’ As 
she reached the scaffold the severed head of her 
brother fell, and the blood spurted on her veil, 
so that it was crimsoned from top to bottom. 

‘In the fourth ‘fytte’ the lady seeks an au- 
dience of the King, todemand why her brother 
was put to death. Louis, after some shufiling, 
informs her that the page had killed one of his 
favorites. ‘Hand to hand and sword to sword, 
because he heard the old proverb; the old and 
true proverb: There are no men in Brittany, 
but savage hogs.’ The lady then defies the 
King, and quits his presence vowing vengeance. 

“The fifth and last ‘fytte’ shows how this 
vow was kept. The enraged Bretons invade 
Normandy, and slay ten thousand Franks to 
avenge the murdered page. There is probabl 
some historical foundation for the ba ‘s 
the Bretons did revolt and invade Normandy 
during the reign of Louis XI. in 1467.” 


The insurrection of 1719 was quelled by 
the Regent with terrible severity. In many 
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respects it resembled the Irish rebellion of 
1798; especially in the betrayal of the 
leaders.“ It is scarcely necessary,” says 
our author, “ to point out the resemblance 
between the conduct of the Bretons to their 
insurgent chiefs, and that of ‘ Young Ire- 
land’ in the recent case of John Mitchell.” 
After the trial of Pontealec, Montlouis, and 
the rest, the Judicial Chamber at Nantes 
became the terror of Brittany. When 
Pontealee was asked by his judges, “ Lord 
Marquis, what have you done ?” his an- 
swer was that of Talmont to the Revolu- 
tionary tribunal, “‘ My duty; do you do 
yours.”” We refer our readers to Mr. 

Taylor’s volume for a very beautiful and 
characteristic ballad, entitled, “‘ The Death 
of Pontcalec,” illustrative of the hostility 
manifested ever since by the peasantry of 
Brittany to the House of Orleans ;—a hos- 
tility said to have been keenly felt both by 
Egalité and Louis Philippe. 

The Regent’s first acquaintance with 
Law was at a gambling table. He offered 
his services in réestablishing the finances, 
and was empowered by a royal edict to es- 
tablish a bank, the notes of which should 
be received in payment of taxes. The 
enormous excitement, the wonderful suc- 
cess, and the final ruin produced by this 
and by the Mississippi scheme are descvib- 
ed at length, but our limits forbid quotati- 
ons. Bancroft’s History and others have 
made the affair familiar to most readers. 
Law made the mistake of extending his is- 
sues beyond all possibility of convertibility, 
but his system rested originally on a sound 
basis, and the French had to blame them- 
selves for the insanity of their speculations 
in Mississippi stock. In this, as in more 
recent delusions, the people were too ready 
to believe in an El Dorado. Stories of 
gold mines in Canada, and precious spices 
growing without cultivation on the alluvial 
plains of Louisiana, gained too easy credit, 
and the speculations they produced brought 
' only disappointment, ruin, and death. 

It was greatly to the credit of the Re- 
gent that he rejected Dubois’s advice to 

ut Law under arrest; he felt too keenly 
that he had been himself equally to blame 
with the unfortunate financier ; he assisted 
him in eseaping from France, and kept up 
a correspondence with him for many years. 
Such noble traits appear not unfrequently 





among the many vices of the Regent. His, 
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character has never been fully understood. 
His apparent carelessness threw the people 
off their guard ; but under an appearance 
of inattentive simplicity, he disguised a 
vigilance which nothing could escape. 
Political courage, patient perseverance, and 
secret vigilance were the qualities that en- 
abled him to control the destinies of Eu- 
rope. He knew the great value of the 
services of Dubois, and he owed much to 
the sagacious counsels of this unprincipled 
but most skillful and far-seeing statesman, 
whose vigorous intellect, ‘‘ unnerved either 
by poverty in youth, or by pleasure in old 
age,’’? grasped at once the foreign relations 
and the domestic administration of France, 
and created a system as powerful and definite 
as that which he overthrew. It was not 
until late in life, however, that the Regent, 
exhausted by dissipation, resigned to Du- 
bois the fatiguing details of business; and 
not then, without requiring all the state 
affairs to be submitted to him, so simplified 
and arranged as to produce the least possi- 
ble fatigue to himself. This great addition 


of labor finally undermined the health of 


the Cardinal. 

Soon after the shocking death-bed scene, 
which closed the life of Dubois, the Regent, 
who had become more deep in his potations 
and more extravagant in his licentiousness, 
died of apoplexy in the apartment of th: 
young and beautiful Duchess of Phalaria, 
—the only one of his mistresses who had 
ever truly loved him. The scene is thus 
described : 


“On entering the apartment, he found the 
duchess preparing for a ball, her curling locks 
hanging loose on her shoulders, and her dress- 
ing-gown not laid aside. He sat down upon 
a sofa, and she, taking a low stool, placed 
herself at his feet, her head reposing upon his 
knees, After a short pause he said to her, 
“My fair friend, 1am quite worn out with 
fatigue this evening, and have a stupefying 
headache; tell me one of those lively stories 
which you relate so well.” The young lady, 
looking up into his face with childish coquet- 
ry, and assuming a mocking smile, began with, 
* There was once upon a time a king anda 
queen.” She had scarcely uttered the words 
when the Duke’s head sank suddenly on his 
breast, and he fell sideways on her shoulder. 
As he was sometimes accustomed to take a 
brief nap in this position, the lady for a second 
or two felt no alarm; but when she saw his 
limbs grow stiff, after quivering with convul- 
sions, she sprang to the bell, and rang it vio- 
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lently. Noone replied. She rushed into the 
outer apartments; they were deserted ; and it 
was not until she reached the court-yard that 
her cries attracted the attention of a few do- 
mestics. Chance had so arranged that the ac- 
cident occurred ata time when every body 
was either occupied or out visiting. It was 
more than half an hour before any medical 
man made his appearance, and by that time 
the Duke was quite dead.” 


The female members of the Duke’s fa- 
mily were his Duchess, the arrogant and 
apathetic daughter of Louis Fourteenth and 
Madame de Montespan. ‘The Duchess de 
Berri, his favorite daughter, ambitious and 
dissolute,—the eccentric Mademoiselle de 
Chartes, who possessed, like her father, 
great versatility of talent, and became Ab- 
bess of the Convent of Challes—and the 
fascinating but indolent Mademoiselle de 
Valois, called by her admirers ‘ the prin- 

ess with the golden locks.”? The Regent’s 
estimation of his son, the young Duke de 
Chartes, may be judged by the anecdote of 
his pointing to Louis Fifteenth and then to 
his son, saying, ‘‘Can any man suppose 
that | would remove so fine a young prince 
to make room for such a dullard as this?”’ 

This Duke de Chartes, afterward Louis 
Philip of Orleans, though he surpassed the 
other princes of his house in moral charae- 
ter, was proud and reserved, dull in intel- 
lect and deformed in person. Educated 
by the Abbé Manguin in the most gloomy 
ideas of religion, he took no interest in po- 
litics and was absorbed in his favorite doc- 
trine of the metempoychosis, in which was 
strangely jumbled the system of Pythagoras 
and the doctrines of Christianity. At the 
death of his father he was heir presumptive 
to the throne. The disappointment of his 
hopes in regard to Mary Leezinska, the 
charming and virtuous daughter of Stanis- 
laus, probably contributed to the gloomy 
tendency of his disposition. Mary Leezin- 
ska became the wife of Louis Fifteenth. 
Her character was not unlike that of the 
Duke, and at a subsequent period, when 


suffering under the studied neglect, and | 


open infidelties of her husband, she la- 
mented that she had not been simple Duch- 
ess of Orleans instead of Queen of France. 
D’ Argenson gives the following anecdote of 
the pious Duke : 


“One day, after he had talked for an im- 
mense length of time with the queen, while 
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no one was permitted to overhear the subject 
of their conversation, he suddenly threw bim- 
self on his knees and spent several minutes in 
prayer, earnestly supplicating God to pardon 
the thoughts which had presented themselves 
to his imagination.” 


Our author says of him: 


‘No one of the Orleans family kept a more 
vigilant watch over the chances which might 
open the succession to the crown of France to 
his own branch of the Bourbons: to him, in- 
deed, may be attributed the tenacity with which 
three successive Dukes of Orleans clung to this 
hope, until the last finally grasped the prize; 
anJ in less than twenty years had the mortifi 
cation of finding it wrested from his hands.” 


The distaste of the Duke for state affairs 
occasioned the Bishop Frejus—afterwards 
better known as Cardinal F eury to assume 
at the advanced age of 78, the office of Pre- 
mier, and thus began the best administra- 
tion France was under through the whole 
course of the eighteenth century. After 
marrying his son, the Duke de Chartes, 
to the Princess Conti, the devout Duke 
passed the remainder of his life with the 
erudite fathers of St. Genevieve. 

Louis Philippe, the next Duke of Or- 
leans, resided always at the Palais Royal, 
and acquired thence the appellation of 
** King of Paris.” The attempted assassi- 
nation of Louis Fifteenth, Jan. 6th, 1757, 
revived the old suspicion against the Or- 
leans family. Royal favor, however, as in 
the cave of his grandfather fifty years pre- 
v'ous, supported the Duke against these 
unjust accusations. 

In selecting a wife for his son, the Duke 
de Chartes, (afterwards the notorious Phi- 
lip Egalité,) his chief consideration was a 
large dowry, and he sought accordingly the 
hand of Mademoiselle de Pentthievre, the 
richest heiress in Franee, on whom de- 
scended all the enormous estates and pen- 
sions which Louis Fourteenth had heaped 
upon his natural children the Due de Maine 
and the Count de Toulouse. The Prince 
of Conde sought also the hand of Made- 
moiselle de Pentthievre for his son, the Due 
de Bourbon. While the scaleswere in ba- 
lance between the rival claims, the violent 
passion conceived by the young lady at her 
first acquaintance with the Duke de Char- 
tes, decided the case in his favor, and the 
marriage was celebrated at Versailles in 
May, 1768, with a splendor rarely exhi- 
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bited save at the marriages of crowned 
heads. 

The Duke of Orleans, notwithstanding 
the alleged weakness of his character, was 
the first, after reading Condamine’s famous 
memoir, then just published, on the sub- 
ject of inoculation, to make the trial of its 
efficacy in his own family; his courageous 
example thus greatly influencing its gene- 
ral adoption. 

On the 28th of April, 1774, died Louis 
Fifteenth, and France rejoiced at being 


delivered from a sovereign who had degrad- | 


ed the monarchy and almost ruined the 
country. 

An affecting scene is described by Ma- 
dame Campan : 


“ The Dauphin was with the Dauphiness. 
They we'e expecting together the intelligence 
of the death of Louis Fifteenth. A dreadful! 
noise, absolutely like thunder, was heard in 
the outer apartment; it was the crowd of 
courtiers who were deserting the dead sove- 
reign’s anti-chamber to come and bow to the 
new power of Louis Sixteenth. This extra- 
ordinary tumult informed Maria Antoinette 
and her husband that they were to reign, and 
by a spontaneous movement which deeply af- 
fected those around them, they threw them- 
selves on their knees and both pouring forth 
a flood of tears, exclaimed “O God! guide 
us, protect us, we are too young to govern.” 


Louis Philip Joseph of Orleans, better 
known as Philip Egalité resembled in many 
particulars his great grandfather the Re- 
gent. Like him, he professed a singular 
suavity and even fascination of manner; 
like him he seems to have prided himself 
on the shock his extravagances gave to 
sober minded people, and even to have 
boasted of vicious actions, which he never 
committed ; like him too, he was tracked 
by the calumnies he wantonly provoked. 
He was the patron of literary men. Buffon 
was his intimate friend, and when Voltaire 
in 1778 arrived in Paris and was denied 
admittance as the champion of infidelity, 
to the presence of the King, he was re- 
ceived with distinction at the Palais Royal. 
It was through the influence of the learned 
men of Paris whom Franklin met there 
daily, that he was able to diffuse that sym- 
per for the Revolution of America which 

y rendering republicanism popular, made 
that of krance inevitable. 

By the way, we observe, that the ridi- 
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culous excess to which hospitality has some- 
times been carried in our country, had cer- 
tainly a precedent in the case of Dr. 
Franklin in Paris. 


“Franklin, in fact, became the rage; and 
those who are acquainted with French society 
can easily understand the import of that 
phrase. He was followed and hailed in the 
streets as an apostle of liberty. In an as- 
sembly of three hundred ladies, the fairest was 
chosen to crown his silvery hairs with a 
laurel garland, and to kiss his withered cheeks; 
his portrait was painted on ladies’ fans, anda 
medal was struck with his effigy, and the 
motto— 


“ Eripuit ceelo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis.” 


During the period that Philip Joseph of 
Orleans filled the office of Grand Adwiral, 
he constantly evinced good sense, a kindly 
and considerate feeling for the sailors, and 
a proper regard for the respect due to his 
veteran commander. The volumes before 
us contain several letters of the Duke ne- 
ver before published, which go far to dis- 
prove many calumnies. 

The ambition of Egalité was that of a 
man who seeks to profit by circumstances 
rather than to direct them. Infirm of pur- 
pose he was generally guided by those 
about him, | yet there were instances 
in which his conduct appeared the reverse 
of this, as, when La Fayette, knowing the 
Duke’s popularity in Paris, and aware of 
some intrigues for investing him with the 
chief authority, induced the King to send 
him as Ambassador Extraordinary to Eng- 
land, the Duke, in spite of the opposition 
of his friends, readily accepted the mission. 
Had he been plotting against his sove- 
reign he would not have thrown away such 
an opportunity of success. He was cer- 
tainly spurned and neglected at court be- 
fore he openly raised the standard of re- 
bellion ; his offers to serve the King and 
his country by land or by sea, were harsh- 
ly repulsed ; and the countenance given by 
the Queen to unjust slanders respecting 
him, was a natural cause of resentment. 
Stung by a sense of wrong, intoxicated by 
popular applause, he was fitted to become 
an instrument in the hands of designing 
men. His acts of public humanity, and 
they were many—were all attributed at 
court to an insiduous desire of popularity. 

When exiled by the King to Villers- 
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Cotterets on account of his opposition to 
the project for a gradual loan, he was 
at the height of his popularity. Would he 
have so readily submitted to this exile, had 
he really entertained the criminal views at- 
tributed to him? We must be pardoned 
for quoting at least one document proving 
that the Duke was not ready to take an 
unjust advantage of his popularity. A 
letter addressed by him to a newspaper, 
which had proposed the deposition of Louis 
Sixteenth and the appointment of the Duke 
of Orleans as Regent. 


‘t Sir—Having read, in your journal, your 
opinion as to the measures that should be 
taken on the return of the King, and that, 
also, which your justice and impartiality have 
dictated on my account, | beg to repeat, 
through the same medium, what | have pub- 
licly declared since the 21st and 22d of this 
month to many members of the National As- 
sembly, that | am ready to serve my country 


on land, on sea, in a diplomatic capacity, in | 


every office which shall demand only zeal 
and an unlimited devotedness to the public 
good; but, should the question of a regency 
arise, | renounce, at this moment and for 
ever, the rights which the Constitution gives 
me. I shall protest that, after having made 
such sacrifices for the happiness of the peo- 
ple and the cause of liberty, lam no longer 
ermitted to have the class of a simple citizen, 
in which I have placed myself, with the firm 
determination to remain in that order during 
life, and that ambition would be in me inex- 
cusable inconsistency. It is not to impose 
silence on my calumniators that | make this 
declaration. I am well aware that my zeal 
for the national liberty, for that equality which 
is its foundation, will always feed the flame 
of personal animosity. I despise their calum- 
nies: my public life will refute and expose 
their blackness and absurdity; but it is my 
bounden duty to declare upon this occasion 
my irrevocable sentiments and my fixed reso- 
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lution, that public opinion may not rest on a | 


false foundation in its calculations as to the 
measures it may be found necessary to adopt. 
(Signed) ‘ Louis Puiiirre D’'OrLEaNs.” 


Our author represents the manner in which 
the name of Egalité was acquired, differ- 
ently from the account usually given, and 
removes the ridicule and calumny which 
has been attached thereby to the Duke. 
He went to explain to the municipal coun- 
cils, in consequence of the decree against 
exiles, that his daughter had only been 
sent to England for the benefit of her 
health and education. 
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“The Procureur-syndic of the municipality, 
who exercised a sort of public ministry in all 
administrative affairs, admitted the substance 
of the duke’s demand, but objected to the 
form. Manuel, who then held the office, was 
a rigid republican, and a most pedantic form- 
alist. He was the author of a letter addressed 
to Louis XVI. in 1791, which began with 
these words: “ Sire, 1 do not love kings, and 
the Bourbons least of all.” He acted on the 
sentiment; and, when the duke signed the 
formal requisition, he declared that the Mu- 
nicipality could not recognize a_ petition 
signed by a Bourbon, that the nation acknow- 
ledged no Bourbous since the 10th of August, 
and that, before the petitioner could be heard, 
he was bound to conform to the national will 
by abandoning the proscribed name. Then, 
turning theatrically to the statues of Liberty 
and Equality, he proposed that the prince 
should take one of those as his sponsor at a 
revolutionary baptism. Anxious for the safe- 
ty of his child, the Duke of Orleans submitted 
to this absurd degradation, and thus acquired 
the name of Philip Egalite. 

“So many atrocious caJumnies have been 
circulated respecting this incident, that we 
shall give the narrative of an eye-witness, M. 
Serent, who then held an office in the munici- 
pal police. ‘I was present,’ he says, ‘and 
saw the Duke of Orleans shrug his shoulders 
when he received the name of Egalite, which 
was given him by Manuel, the Procureur- 
syndic. He spoke of it to me contemptuously, 
when, as we went out together from the Hotel 
de Ville, I said to him with a smile, ‘How 
admirably that baptism suits you! The name 
of a nymph given to a colonel of hussars with 
black mustaches! He answered, ‘Do me 
the justice to believe that I did not come to 
the Municipality to change my name, and 
that the new name has been imposed upon me. 
You heard the mob applaud that stupid 
Manuel: what could I do or say? I came 
to plead for my daughter, who is likely to be 
proscribed as an emigrant; and for her sake 
| was compelled to submit to the burlesque 
name imposed upon me.’” 


Our author seems to consider the only 
utterly indefensible part of Egalité’s con- 
duct to be his vote for the death of his un- 
fortunate cousin, Louis Sixteenth. The 
tide of his extravagant popularity had al- 
ready begun to recede; he was thencefor- 
ward condemned, even by the most ardent 
Republicans. That reply, ‘“‘ I vote for 
death,” consigned his name deservedly to 
infamy. 

He was probably influenced partly by 
want of moral courage and partly by re- 
sentment. Whatever were his motives, he 
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soon paid their penalty. The Duke of | 


Orleans, after a mock trial, was condemned 
and executed. His body was interred, 
without ceremony, in the cemetery of the 
Madeleine. 

The libellers of Philip Egalité have ex- 
aggerated the criminality of his intrigues 
with Madame de Genlis, and represented 
their “‘ orgies” as carried on in daring and 
shameless defiance of decency. They were, 
on the contrary, at such pains to preserve 
appearances, that it was long before the 
Duchess herself could be induced to look 
upon the governess of her children in the 
light of a rival. ‘* No one indeed doubts,” 
says our author, “that Pamela Seymour 
was the offspring of their illicit love, but 
the parties acted too discreetly to expose 
themselves to open scandal.” Pamela 
Seymour was educated, as was also a niece 
of Madame de Genlis, with the Princess 
Adelaide, and they both accompanied her 
into exile. 


“Shortly after their arrival in Tournay, 
Pamela Seymour was married to a young Irish 
nobleman, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, son of the 
Duke of Leinster, whose affections she had 
gained. When first her marriage was discuss- 
ed on her return from England, it was thought 
necessary to appoint a guardian, in conse- 
quence of the mystery in which the secret of 
her birth was purposely involved. She made 
the selection herself, in the presence of Ma- 
dame de Genlis, who, however, probably 
guided her choice. She nominated Barére, 
then known only as a man of letters, anda 
pleasant companion, whom no one at the time 
could have supposed likely to acquire the ter- 
rible celebrity which gathered round his name 
in subsequent years. 

“Lord Edward Fitzgerald had warmly 
adopted the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion, and his enthusiasm was not cooled by a 
union with the pupil of Madame de Genlis. 
Soon after his marriage, Lord Edward returned 
to his native country, and became the chief of 
the conspiracy formed by the United Irishmen 
to overthrow the English Government and es- 
tablish a republic in Ireland: Betrayed by an 
associate, an armed party was sent to arrest 
him, but he made a fierce resistance, and was 
not secured until he had been severely wound- 
ed. He died in prison from the effect of his 
wounds before he could be brought to trial, 

‘Lady Pamela married a second time, was 
divorced, and then resumed the illustrious 
name which itis to be regretted that she ever 
laid aside. She lived for some time in obscu- 
rity at Montauban ; but, after the Revolution 
of 1830, she went to Paris, and obtained a 
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pension from Louis Philippe. Barére soon 
after came to the capital, and one day @ lady, 
dressed in deep mourning, presented herself in 
his antechamber as lady-in-waiting to his an- 
cient ward. ‘You are attached to a person for 
whom I have always felt a sincere affection, 
said Barére to this lady ; ‘tell me some news 
about her; is she happy” ‘Alas! no,’ re- 
plied the unknown; ‘but Lady Pamela Fitz- 
gerald often speaks with gratitude of the at- 
tention her guardian bestowed upon her. ‘| 
should greatly like to see the dear good Pa- 
mela again,’ continued Barére, with a scrutiniz- 
ing glance, ‘tell her, madame, that I have 
careiully preserved her portrait, and that I bore 
it about with me during my exile.’ ‘ You have 
her portrait cried the unknown lady; ‘0, 
sir, have the kindness to let me see it!’ When 
the portrait was shown to her, she involunta- 
rily exclaimed, ‘Gracious Heaven ! how hand- 
some I was!" ‘lt is you, Pamela,’ cried Ba- 
rére; ‘you can no longer conceal yourself.’ 
‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘it is 1, who could not over- 
come my anxiety to embrace you. You find 
me greatly changed, do you not? But I have 
suffered so much. I will tell you the whole 
story at some future time.’ Then seizing the 
portrait with extreme vivacity, she said, ‘ Lend 
it—lend it to me: I wish to show it to one of 
my female friends.’ She then took leave with 
tears in her eyes. Barére never saw her 
again. She died at Paris in November, 1831.” 


Sensible of the defects in his own edu- 
cation, the Duke (Egalité) wished that of 
his children to be more worthy of their 
birth and rank. On account of the coarse- 
ness of his manners, he transferred the edu- 
cation of his sons from the learned and 
amiable, but unpolished, Chevalier de 
Bonnard, to the governess of his daughters. 
Madame de Genlis was undoubtedly a 
woman of strong mind and great ability. 
The greatest objection to her system of 
education was, the theatrical sentimentality 
and display mixed up with it. She des- 
cribes the demolition of the Iron Cace 
permitted to the young princes by the prior 
of Mont St. Michel, and says, “ The 
Duke de Chartes, with the most touching 
expression,and a strength beyond his years, 
gave the first blow with his axe to the 
cage, after which the carpenters cut down 
the door,’ &c. Again, when, during their 
residence at Zug, stones were thrown in at 
the windows, and the Princess Adelaide 
narrowly eseaped injury, she says: “I 
picked up the stone, and got it polished, 
and cut into a medallion, with these words 
engraved on it, ‘Innocence, Providence.’” 
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Among other ridiculous formalities Ma- 
dame de Genlis prescribed to her pupils 
the exact number of messages which, con- 
sistently with the strict duties of friendship, 
ought to be sent on such and such occa- 
sions. So much artificial management 
could not, we apprehend, have tended to 
increase the real sensibility and affection of 
these children. In other respects her sys- 
tem was more judicious. She paid great 
attention to the physical training of her 
pupils, early accustoming them to cold and 
hardships, of which in later years they had 
cause to know the value. 

A considerable portion of the second 
volume of the ‘* Memoirs” is devoted to 
Louis Philippe, and the short but eventful 
lives of his brothers the Duke de Mont- 
pensier and the Count de Bagelois. We 
have a most interesting account of the 
various adventures of Louis Philippe tra- 
velling through Germany in a gig, and 
through Switzerland on foot ; of his term 
of professorship in college, where he taught 
mathematics and geography :—his incog- 
nito under the name of C rby, when he 
travelled in Norway and Sweden, and was 
received with no other passport than his 
intelligence and good manners in the cir- 
cles of the best society there, his adventu- 
rous explorations beyond the arctic circle, 
and his hospitable reception at Mersfeldt, 
to which place, “forty years afterward, 
the obscure and poor guest of these remote 
colonies, being then King of the French, 
sent as a memorial of his gratitude, a clock 
so constructed as to defy the cold of these 
icy latitudes.” His perilous visit to Fin- 
land, and finally his voyage to America, 
where he witnessed the installation of John 
Adams to the Presidency, and made a visit 
of some days to the illustrious patriot of 
Mount Vernon. It was the opinion of 
Washington at that time, that a Republi- 
can form of government is only suited to a 
new country, and that a restoration was 
inevitable in France. The Duke now 
reunited to his brothers, who arrived soon 
after in America, having been just released 
from their long and almost hopeless im- 
prisonment, they made together a tour 
through the territories of the United States. 
An account of this tour is found in the 
“Vindication,” published under the su- 
perintendence of the Duchess of Orleans. 
““Those who now traverse the Ohio and 
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the Missisippi in the finest steamers in the 
world ” says our author, ‘‘ will read with 
amazement the difficulties and dangers 
which travellers had to encounter within 
the memory of man.”’ 


“They embarked on the Ohio, January 3, 
1798. The frost returned three days after, 
and the navigation was interrupted; it was 
indeed often interrupted, and the course of the 
Ohio being then almost through a desert, to 
the accidents and dangers arising from cur- 
rents, rapids, and ice, were added great difficul- 
ty in procuring food. The frost was so se- 
vere, that the cider and milk were congealed 
in the cabin of the boat, though it was heat- 
ed by a large fire, and by the presence of se- 
ven or eight passengers. Four of the boatmen 
having been overcome by fatigue, the princes 
were often obliged to row and work the ves- 
sel at the most dangerous points. The banks 
of the river then presented no landscape but 
immense forests, in some places extending se- 
venty or eighty leagues without interruption. 
The voyage became still more painful during 
a course of one hundred leagues from the Falls 
of Ohio, near Louisville, county of Jefferson, 
at the western extremity of Virginia, to Fort 
Mansac, near the point where the Ohio falls 
into the Mississippi, at the western extremity 
of Virginia. The noble travellers had no boat- 
men who knew the river, or even understood 
how to steer the vessel; thus they had to 
keep watch themselves both by night and by 
day, in spite of the cold. There were some 
entire days when the river was so covered 
with ice that they were constantly exposed 
to the greatest dangers. Finally, having 
reached Mansac, an American garrison, 
they landed to obtain some venison from an 
Indian camp in the neighborhood. At last 
they found a good boatman, without whose 
aid they could not have descended the Missis- 
sippi. They had still five hundred leagues to 
travel before they could arrive at New Or- 
leans. They entered the Mississippi near 
Fort Jefferson, at the end of January, and 
oaly stopped half a day at New Madrid, the 
first Spanish post. The rapidity of the stream 
led them to hope that their voyage would not 
be long ; and the weather becoming more mild 
caused them to fear the breaking up of the 
ice in the northern part of the river, which 
was quite frozen over, though more than a 
league in breadth. Undersuch cireumstances 
it was clear they had no time to lose. From 
New Madrid to Natchez, that is to say, along 
a line of three hundred leagues, they only met 
three habitations. The rapidity of the stream 
and the number of uprooted trees which it 
brought down, constrained the princes to djs- 
continue their voyage on tie approach of 
night.” 

18 
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After his marriage with the daughter of 
Ferdinand Fourteenth, Louis Philippe 
lived mostly in retirement in Sicily, until 
the overthrow of Napoleon called him to 
France. He at once presented himself at 
court, but displeased with the preposterous 
policy of Louis Eighteenth and his impo- 
tent efforts to make the restoration efface 
all the traditions and all the glories of the 
republic and the empire, the Duke ap- 
peared rarely afterward at the Tuileries. 

After the accession of Charles Tenth 
he went more frequently, but still preserved 
in a great measure his retirement. 

When called to choose between a crown 
and a passport Louis Philippe was forced 
by the exigence of circumstances to be- 
come King of the French; and thus at 
length was attained that position which was 
said to have been steadily sought by the 
family of Orleans for more than a century. 

Thenceforward his elevated station made 
more evident to the world both the faults 
and the yirtues of Louis Philippe. The 
prudence which had marked the course of 
his early misfortunes, guided still more per- 
ceptibly the policy of his government, 
while avarice, which had not before ap- 
peared in his character, now showed itself 
to be one of his strongest motives, and 
finally through the first fatal dissensions 
with the bourgeoise, when he demanded 
from the nation large dowries for his daugh- 
ters, and splendid donations for his sons, 
was the first movement in the struggle 
which caused his dethronement. 

The gradual waning of his popularity 


was evinced by the indifference with which: 


the repeated attempts at his assassination 
came to be received throughout France. 
It had become evident that the King was 
withdrawing from the Revolution and bind- 
ing himself to maintain the cause of arbi- 
trary power, and the consequence was a 
reverse the suddenness of which is unpar- 
-alleled in history. 

How serious a lesson is to be read from 
all these changing events, the contest be- 
tween the despotism of the seventeenth, 
and the enfranchised democracy of the 
nineteenth century. Revolution upon rev- 
olution has produced it. The time when 
it was ‘thought sacralige to 


« Gripe the sacred handle of the sceptre,” 
Or, 
«Threat the glory of a crown.” 











Has passed forever. 


“ Tradition, form and ceremonious duty,” 


are displaced by an almost unlimited free- 
dom of thought and action. 

It was terrible, yet it was full of in- 
struction, the great struggle which man- 
kind witnessed, in the death of the one 
and the birth of the other, but it has 
taught nations to know themselves, and 
through the voices of patriotic and truth- 
revering men, still come to us fresh les- 
sons of wisdom and virtue, drawn from the 
experience of the past. 

Led on by the interest of Mr. Taylor’s 
volumes, we have reached unawares the 
limit prescribed to us, and have now neith- 
er space nor time to enlarge upon that of 
Miss Kavanagh. With some errors, and 
much warm, if not extravagant coloring, 
she has collected a very interesting group 
out of the most remarkable women of 
France from the time of the Regency to 
the Revolution. Patronesses of the fine 
arts and of literature, women elevated by 
the noblest virtues and degraded by the 
grossest sensuality — Queens, favorites of 
Kings, female politicians, and martyrs in 
the cause of liberty or conscience. A 
Madame de Pompadour, a Marie Antoin- 
ette, a Charlotte Corday,—each character 
with the variety of interest appropriate and 
peculiar to itself. 

This interest, however, lies more in the 
subject than in the style of the authoress, 
which is verbose. She is sometimes elo- 
quent, but mostly garrulous. The impres- 
sion left upon the mind is as if we had been 
in company with a great talker, who gave 
to others not only no chance to speak, but 
scarcely time to think. We are hurried 
along—interested for a time—perhaps even 
fascinated by the flow of language, but a 
ringing sound is left in our ears, and if ask- 
ed to what we have been listening, we are 
apt to reply with Hamlet, “‘ Words, words, 
words.’? 

Among the errors to which we have re- 
ferred is the repeated allusion to the un- 
grateful abandonment of the death-bed of 
Louis Fourteenth by Madame de Main- 
tenon. The best authorities give a differ- 
ent version M. Lefevre, in his ‘‘ Journal 
des derniers instans du Roi,” relates, that 
although her services were merely mecha- 
nical, and she exhibited no feeling, she re- 
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mained day and night by his bed, and that 
the King’s last words to her were, “ The 
only thing that consoles me Madame is, 
that you will so soon rejoin me.” 

One of the longest and most interesting 
chapters of ‘* Woman ‘n France,” is given 
to Madame du Chatelet, the ‘‘ divine Em- 
elie” of Voltaire. This is not only agree- 
able as relating to the most remarkable li- 
terary character of the eighteenth century, 
but also as giving a full and fair specimen 
of the women of rank in that day. 

The story of the lovely Circassian, Aissé, 
is also well told, and to use the words of 
the author, ‘‘ one of those romantic epis- 
odes which never appear to such advantage 
as when standing forth on the obscurity of 
a back ground like the Regency.” 

The entire story of the life of Mademoi- 
selle Aissé is full of interest; we take 
from it the following : 

“In the year 1698, M. de Ferriol was pas- 
sing through the slave-market at Constanti- 
nople, when he was struck with the surpassing 
lovliness of a young female child exposed for 
sale. He questioned her owner, and Jearned 
that the child had been carried off by the 
Turks from the palace of a Circassian prince, 
whom they had massacred with all his people: 
she was supposed to be his daughter, for her 
ravishers had found her surrounded by atten- 
dants. Moved with compassion at her un- 
happy fate, and also actuated by a less pure 
and disinterested motive, the French nobleman 
purchased the young Haidée or Aissé—the 
two names appear to be identical—for the sum 
of fifteen hundred livres. On returning to 
France, he confided the child to his sister-in- 
law, Madame de Ferriol, and then went back 
once more to Constantinople, where he resided 
as ambassador until the year 1711. 

“ Aissé, as she still continued to be called, 
although she had been baptized under the 
name of Charlotte, was kindly treated by 
Madame de Ferriol, by whom she was brought 
up on a footing of equality with her twosons. 
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D’Argental and Pont-de-Veyle always loved 
their adopted sister very tenderly. The 
beauty of Mademoiselle Aissé was remarka- 
ble, even in that age of beautiful women: it 
blended the passion and fire of the East with 
the classical outline of Grecian loveliness and 
the animated grace of France. She was 
about the middle height, of an elegant figure 
and a graceful carriage ; her complexion had, 
in youth, that dazzling bloom and transparent 
purity which is still the boast of the fine Cir- 
cassian races; her eyes, dark, soft, and 
lustrous, shone with truly eastern splendor : 
her oval and delicate countenance expressed 
the goodness, candor, and finesse of her 
character. 

“* Aisseé attracted considerable attention in 
the circle of Madame de Ferrio! : her extreme 
loveliness was not her only charm. If she 
was neither brilliant nor witty, she possessed, 
however, all the tact and delicacy of a fine 
nature: she spoke well, but little, for her 
disposition was naturally retiring. It is easy 
to judge of what her conversational powers 
may have been, by the letters she has left.— 
The style in which they are written, though 
natural and elegant, is frequently careless and 
incorrect: it has not that precision and 
purity of idiom which characterize Madame 
de Staal’s language, nor the strength and wit 
of Madame du Deffands's. The merits of 
Mademoiselle Aissé’s writings are by no 
means literary; they spring from the truth 
and tenderness of her heart, from the natural 
humility and delicacy of her mind, and from 
the sincere and honest abhorrence she ever 
displays against the profligacy and vices of 
the age. It was this union of rare persona | 
attractions, and of the most noble and amia- 
ble qualities of her heart, which leda contem- 
porary poet to exclaim :— 


« Aissé de la Gréce épuisa la beauté ; 

Elle a de la France emprunté 

Les charmes de l’esprit, de l’air, et da langage 
Pour le cceur je n’y comprends rien ; 

Dans quel lieu s’est-elle adressée ? 

ll n’en est plus comme Je sien 
Depuis |’age d’or ou |’ Astrée,” 
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GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT. 


Tue State of Virginia has caused to be 
prepared for presentation to Major General 
Winfield Scott a gold medal, upon which 
his fame is typified by a solid Grecian 
Doric column, with *‘ 1812” inscribed on its 
base, and upon its capital ‘‘ 1848 ”—the 
date of the treaty of peace with Mexico. 

It would be pleasing to us to adopt the 
idea conveyed by this medal in tracing 
the career of General Scott. We should 
wish to follow him throughout his whole 
course, and elucidate the characteristics of 
his genius by the simple narration of his 
story. But as his biography down to the 
commencement of the Mexican war has 
already been given by Mr. Mansfield, we 
shall confine ourselves in this sketch to a 
summary of antecedent events, and re- 
serve the greater part of our limited space 
for an examination of acts and characteris- 
ties during that war, which appear to us 
as yet little understood. 

Our purpose is not therefore to dwell 
upon the great acts of the historical drama, 
in which he has been a prominent actor 
for nearly forty years. We do not pro- 
pose to present vivid representations of 
battles, in which he has been distinguished 
as the soldier, the General, and as the 
Commander-in-Chief, in order to heighten 
the effect of that picture. Still less should 
we desire by the scenic effect of any 
such representations to divert attention 
from the genius and characteristics of the 
man. 

But from the ample material which his 
labors in the closet and the field furnish, 
we shall present, as it appears to us, the 
picture of a generous and magnanimous 
man, with genius strengthened by indus- 
try; sternness softened by kindness; an 
indomitable will governed by reflection ; 
ability and vigor in war, combined with a 
love of peace and order; and respect and 
obedience to the constituted authorities of 





his country, unimpaired by an unshrink- 
ing maintenance of his own rights. 

The early career of Major General Scott 
was very brilliant. At the commence- 
ment of the war with Great Britain, he 
was promoted to a Lieutenant Colonelcy of 
Artillery, from a eaptainey of light Artil- 
lery. The latter commission he had ac- 
cepted in 1808, after the passage of the 
non-intercourse act, and when the danger 
of war with Great Britain appearing immi- 
nent, Congress had increased the army. 

At the time that General Scott became a 
soldier, he was engaged in the practice of 
law in his native state of Virginia, hay- 
ing previously received a collegiate educa- 
tion at William and Mary college. 

With the events of the war of 1812-14, 
the promotion of the subject of our sketch 
kept pace. He was soon Adjutant Gene- 
ral of the army, next Colonel of Artillery, 
then Brigadier General, and on the 25th 
July, 1814, ** For bis distinguished ser- 
vices in the successive confliets of Cuip- 
pewa and Niacara, and for his uniform 
gallantry and good conduct as an officer in 
said army,’ he was brevetted a Major 
General. 

He attained this high rank at the early 
age of twenty-eight years. In the battle 
of Niagara he had been severely wounded, 
and when the proclamation of peace fol- 
lowed in February, 1815, he was still 
suffering from the effect of his wound, 
although he had for sometime previously 
been the Commanding General at Balti- 
more, 

The plaudits of his countrymen still 
rang in his ears. Governor Tompkins, in 
presenting to him a year later, a sword 
voted by the State of New York, thus 
addressed him: ‘‘ Your military career is 
replete with splendid events. Without des- 
cending into too much minuteness, | may 
briefly refer to your exploits in the most 
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interesting portion of the American Con- | 
tinent. The shores of Niagara, from Erie 
to Ontario, are inscribed with your name, 
and with the names of your brave com- 

anions. The defeat of the enemy at Fort 
George will not be forgotten. The me- 
morable conflict on the plains of Chippewa, 
and the appalling night battle on the 
heights of Niagara, are events which have 
added new celebrity to the spots where 
they happened, heightening the majesty of | 
the stupendous cataract, by combining 
with its natural all the force of the moral 
sublime. 

“The admirers of the great in nature, 
from all quarters of the globe, will forever 
visit the theatre of your achievements.— 
They will bear to their distant homes the 
idea of this mighty display of nature, and 
will associate with it your deeds and those 
of your brothers in arms. And so long as 
the beautiful and sublime shall be objects 
of admiration among men ; so long as the 
whelming waters of Erie shall be tumbled 
into the awful depths of Niagara, so long 
shall the splendid actions in which you | 
had so conspicuous a share, endure in the 
memory of man.” 

Such was the tone of public sentiment | 
which every where greeted our young coun- ! 
tryman, upon the conclusion of peace, but 
he modestly thought that whatever industry, 
and vigor, and genius had heretofore accom- 
plished, much yet remained for him to do 
before he could hope to be master of the 
science of war. Far from resting upon | 
the laurels he had gained, in what has 
been aptly styled the second war of inde- 
pendence, he obtained permission to visit 
Europe for professional improvement.— 
There, by personal intercourse with Carnot, 
and the great generals of the French em- 
pire; by inspection of fortifications ; by 
witnessing the movements and discipline 
of the allied armies, and in the collection of 
books, his time was profitably occupied, and 
he returned to the United States prepared 
to enter upon a course of study which 
would give him self-confidence in any 
future war in which his country might be 
engaged. 

Upon his return he was notidle. In 
the year 1821 he published a volume en- 
titled, ‘General Regulations for the Army” 
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containing every thing necessary for the 
government of troops in garrison, in camp, 
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and in the field. In 1826, as president of 
a board of regular officers and distinguished 
militia generals, he reported : 

1. A plan for the organization and 


_ instruction of the whole body of the militia 
| of the union. 


2. A system of tactics for the artillery. 

3. A system of cavalry tactics; and 

4. A system of infantry and rifle tactics. 

In 1835, under a resolution of Con- 
gress, he published a new edition in three 


small volumes of the infantry tactics, with 
_all the improvements made thereon, since 
the general peace of 1815. 


Such were the labors of General Scott, 
in the closet, during the intervals of time 
when he was not actively engaged in his 
military duties; but during the same 


| period, which we have thus hastily run 
over, his military avocations were by no 


means few or unimportant. 
The war with the Northwestern Indians, 


/commonly called the Black Hawk war; 


the direction of which General Scott was 


ordered to assume in 1832, was brought 


to a conclusion by the battle of the Bad 
Axe, August 2d, the day before Gen- 
eral Scott had joined General Atkinson, 
under whom the operations against the 
Indians had until that time been con- 


/ducted The fugitive Indians were soon 


afterwards collected and brought in pris- 
oners. Treaties between the United States 
and the Indians soon followed, and Gen- 
eral Scott received the approbation of the 
government for his conduct, ‘‘ during a 


| series of difficulties, requiring higher moral 


courage than the operations of an active 
campaign, under ordinary circumstances.” 

Allusion is here made by the Secretary 
of War (General Cass) to the conduct of 
Scott during the presence of that desolating 
scourge, the cholera. His conduct is thus 
described by an eye-witness: ‘‘ The Gene- 
ral’s course of conduct on that occasion 
should establish for him a reputation not in- 
ferior to that which he has earned on the 
battle field, and should exhibit him not only 
as a warrior, but as aman—not only as the 
hero of battles, but as the hero of humani- 
ty. He visited the sick, cheered the well, 
encouraged the attendants, and set an ex- 
ample to all, which did much towards pre- 
venting the spread of a panic, scarcely 
less to be dreaded than the original calawi- 
ty. The mortality was appalling, but at 
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length, on the 8th of September, the infec- 
tion disappeared.’”* 

We pass from the difficulties surmounted 
in the Northwest to South Carolina, where 
General Scott soon after was called upon, 
in his position as the commander of the 
troops, to exercise all his judgment and dis- 
cretion. 

The feelings which actuated his whole 
course of conduct on that occasion, are thus 
described by himself in a letter to a distin- 

guished friend, a nullifier, dated Dee. 14th, 

i832, from Savannah: “I have always en- 
tertained a high admiration for the history 
and character of South Carolina, and acci- 
dent or good fortune has thrown me into inti- 
macy, and even friendship, with almost eve- 
ry leader of the two parties which now divide 
and agitate the State. Would to God they 
were again united, as during the late war, 
when her federalists vied with the republi- 
cans in the career of patriotism and glory, 
and when her Legislature came powerfully 
to the aid of the Union. Well, the majori- 
ty among. you have taken a stand, and those 
days of general harmony may never return. 
What an awful position for South Caroli- 
na, as well as for the other States! 

“1 cannot follow out the long, dark shades 
of the picture that presents itself to my 
fears. I will hope, nevertheless, for the 
best. But I turn my eyes back, and good 
God! what dol behold? Impatient South 
Carolina could not wait—she has taken a 
leap, and is already a foreign nation; and 
the great names of Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson and Greene, no longer compatriot 
with yours, or those of Laurens, Moultrie, 
Pinckney, and Marion with mine! 

“ But the evil, supposing the separation to 
have been peaceable, would not stop there. 
When one member shall withdraw, the 
whole arch of the Union will tumble in. 
Out of the broken fragments new combi- 
nations will arise. We should probably 
have, instead of one, three confederacies—a 
Northern, Southern and Western Union ; 
and transmontane Virginia, your native 
country, not belonging to the South, but 
torn off by the general West. I turn with 
horrorfrom the picture I have only sketched. 
I have said it is dark ; let but one drop of 
blood be spilt upon the canvass, and it be- 
comes ‘one red,’ ” 





* Mansfield’s Life of Scott. 
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Deeply impressed with the conviction 
expressed in the foregoing letter, the con- 
duct of Scott throughout. these difficulties 
between the United States and South Ca- 
rolina was conciliatory to the last degree. 
*“* He was resolved, (says the Hon. B. W. 
Leigh,) if it was possible, to prevent a re- 
sort to arms; and nothing could have been 
more judicious than his conduct. Far from 
being prone to take umbrage, he kept his 
temper under the strictest guard, and was 
most careful to avoid giving occasicn for 
offence; yet he held himself ready to act, 
if it should become necessary, and he let that 
be distinctly understood.”? ‘* He was per- 
fectly successful, when the least impru- 
dence might have resulted in a serious col- 
lision.”? 

At length the passage of the celebrated 
compromise act by Congress caused South 
Carolina to rescind her ordnance of nullifi- 
cation, and the officers and soldiers and 
seamen of the United States departed with 
the satisfaction of knowing that every act 
of theirs, during the apprehended collision, 
had been dictated by kindness to their 
brethren of South Carolina. 

In 1835, the Seminoles of Florida broke 
out into open hostilities against the United 
States. On the 20th of January, 1836, 
General Scott was ordered to take the com- 
mand in that quarter, but after active ope- 
rations against those Indians for a few 
months, in which they, by scattering, con- 


| trived in a great measure to avoid colli- 





sion with our troops, General Scott was or- 
dered to proceed to the Creek country, in 
Alabama and Georgia, for the purpose of 
subduing that tribe of Indians, which had 
meanwhile also engaged in hostilities. 

There he proceeded forthwith to orga- 
nize the volunteer corps; and, in the begin- 
ning of July, five hundred Indians had al- 
ready surrendered prisoners. While thus 
zealously and efficiently engaged in the 
Creek country, General Scott was sudden- 
ly re-called by the President of the United 
States, upon private representations made 
by the second in command of the army in 
the field, through an unauthorized channel of 
communication, and his conduct during the 
Seminole and Creek campaigns was sub- 
mitted to a Court of Inquiry. 

The Court, after a patient and laborious 
investigation of the charge, pronounced 
General Scott’s plan of the Seminole cam- 
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paign ‘ well devised and prosecuted with 
energy, steadiness and ability.” In regard 
to the Creek war, they said “ the plan of 
campaign, as adopted by General Scott, 
was well calculated to lead to successful 
results ; and that it was prosecuted by him, 
as far as practicable, with zeal and ability, 
until he was re-ealled from the command.”’ 

Towards the close of the year 1837, in- 
surgent movements commenced with the 
French population of Canada against their 
government. These movements were close- 
ly followed by the enrollment of large num- 
bers of sympathisers among the border po- 
pulation of the United States. ‘‘Thou- 
sands and thousands met in lodges all along 
the frontier, oaths of secrecy were admin- 
istered, principal leaders appointed, Gene- 
rals and Staff Officers chosen, and at least 


ment formed. The President of the Uni- 
ted States issued his proclamation, enjoin- 


ing all good citizens to observe the strictest | 


neutrality towards the British provinces. 
It had but little effeet.”’* 
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territory against invasion, or to maintain 
peace throughout the borders. 
During the winter of 1838-9, he was 


| busy in exercising his influence for peace. 


He allowed himself no repose. He passed 


| frequently along the frontier—sometimes 


along the Detroit, and sometimes on the 
north line of Vermont, and, in the perform- 
ance of this duty of peace-maker, he ad- 
dressed on a line of eight hundred miles, 
immense gatherings of sympathisers as well 
as other citizens. He in those addresses 
acknowledged that the burning of the Ca- 
roline was a national outrage which called 
for explanation and satisfaction ; but, at 
the same time, he reminded our incensed 
citizens that we lived under a government 
That a republic can have no sure 


| foundation except in the general intelli- 
for Upper Canada, a Provisional Govern- | 


gence, virtue, respect, and obedience to 


| law, of its people ; that if, in the attempt 


| 
| 


The arms in the hands of the citizens, | 


and even those in the State arsenals, within 
reach of the borders, were soon seized or 


American Canada Patriots. Some hun- 
dreds of these people passed over from 


to force on our unwilling neighbors inde- 
pendence and free institutions, we had first 
to spurn and trample under foot treaty sti- 
pulations and laws made by our own repre- 
sentatives, we should greatly hazard free 
institutions at home ; that no government 


| can or ought to exist, for a moment, after 
purloined, thus affording equipments to the 


Schlosser to Navy Island, within the British | 


line, but the insurgent movement in Cana- 
da had meantime been apparently crushed. 
A small steamboat, called the Caroline, 


| 
| 


was employed by the Canada sympathisers | 


between Navy Island and Schlosser, on the 
American shore, asa ferry boat. The first 
night the boat commenced her trips the 
British fitted out an expedition at Chippe- 
wa, passed over to the American town of 
Schlosser, killed one citizen and wounded 
several others, and after firing the boat cut 
her loose from her fastenings and sent her 
over the cataract of Niagara, as was be- 
lieved by many at the time, with several 
wounded Americans on board.t 

This national outrage greatly inflamed 
the minds of the people of the United 
States, and General Scott, then in Wash- 
ington, was ordered to the frontier, and 
clothed with full power to call for militia to 
enforee the act of neutrality, to defend our 


* Mansfield, p. 288. 
t Mansfield. 





losing the power of executing its obligations 
to foreign countries, and of enforcing its 
own at home; that such power depended in 
a republic chiefly on the people themselves ; 
that we had a treaty with England, bind- 
ing us to the strictest observance of amity, 
or all the duties of good neighborhood with 
adjoining provinces, and also an act of Con- 


| gress for enforcing those solemn obliga- 


tions ; that the treaty and the laws were as 
binding on the honor and conscience of 
every American freeman, as if he had spe- 
cially voted for each; that this doctrine 
was of the very essence of a civilized re- 


| public, and that the neglect of it could not 


fail to sink us into anarchy and universal 
contempt. 

That the whole subject was in the hands 
of the President, the regularly elected of- 
ficial organ of the country; that there was 
no doubt the President would make the 
proper demand, and failing to obtain satis- 
faction, would lay the whole matter before 
Congress. 

Such harangues from the mouth of a 
soldier, not unknown to fame, produced the 
happiest effect. Masses of patriots broke off 
and returned to their homes, and the friends 
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of order were encouraged to come out in 
support of order. 

On the 10th of April, 1838, Gen. Scott 
was ordered to take measures for the re- 
moval of the Cherokees beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. The duty was happily accom- 

lished without bloodshed, although large 
bodies of troops had been assembled in their 
country with a view to force the emigration 
of the reluctant Cherokees. The instruc- 
tions of the General to the troops, and his 
counsels to the Cherokees themselves, dic- 
tated by the spirit of the philanthropist, 
effected this happy result. 

Scott was again soonon the Northeastern 
frontiers, where hostile movements were on 
foot in relation to what was known as the 
Disputed Territory. Our space does not 
permit us to say more than that he again 
appeared as a pacificator, and that in con- 
sequence of an early friendship between 
himself and Sir John Harvey, the Gov- 
ernor of New Brunswick, as well as by his 
active exertions in Maine, he was enabled 
to prevent collisions which might have re- 
sulted in war between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

In 1839, in the National Whig Conven- 
tion at Harrisburgh, the name of Scott 
was brought forward as a candidate for the 
Presidency. He received 62 votes, and 
the nomination fell on General Harrison. 

In 1841, upon the death of General 
Macomb, Scott was appointed the Com- 
mander of the Army, with his head-quar- 
ters at Washington, where he continued in 
the performance of his duties until he as- 
sumed command of the Army in Mex- 
ico. 

The war with Mexico broke out in May, 
1846. It is not our purpose to discuss the 
causes of that war, but the Administration 
of Mr. Polk held, that, Texas, before her 
annexation to the United States, having 
declared the Rio Grande to be her boun- 
dary with Mexico, and the United States 
having, by the act of annexation, taken 
upon themselves the onus of settling the 
question of boundary, and Mexico having 
refused to enter into diplomatic negotia- 
tions for the settlement of that and other 
disputed questions, and having refused even 
to receive a Minister from the United 
States, it had become necessary to take 
other measures for sustaining the claims of 
Texas and the United States. 
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In this position of affairs, General Taylor, 
then in command on the west bank of the 
Nueces, was ordered to take post on the 
east bank of the Rio Grande, and in obey- 
ing this order, a detachment from his com- 
mand was surprised and assaulted by an 
overwhelming Mexican force, and a num- 
ber of American soldiers killed, wounded, 
and taken prisoners. 

As soon as news of this event reached 
Washington, Congress declared, by a large 
majority, that war existed by the act of 
Mexico, and measures were taken to vindi- 
cate the rights and honor of the United 
States. 

In the state of anxious feeling then pre- 
vailing, General Scott was freely consulted 
by the Administration, and it was intimated 
to him, that he was to command the Army 
about to be raised, for the prosecution of 
the war. He at once sct himself assidu- 
ously at work in arranging the necessary 
details, for organizing and dispatching the 
volunteers, authorized by the act of the 
13th of May, made known to him on the 
17th of that month. This bill was de- 
fective, in not providing a sufficient staff, 
or sufficient company officers, for the regi- 
ments about to be raised, and General 
Scott at once prepared a supplemental bill, 
to provide for these deficiencies. This bill, 
the Secretary of War promised to press 
upon the attention of Congress, and on the 
19th of May, he went to the Senate com- 
mittee for that purpose, but at the same 
time caused to be inserted a first section, 
providing for two additional Major-Gen- 
erals, and four Brigadier-Generals, for the 
regular Army. 

The section had been introduced without 
the knowledge of General Scott, and it 
was then known to him that party leaders 
had protested against his being charged 
with the war. Indeed, Mr. Senator Ben- 
ton, in advocating the measure, avowed it 
to be the policy of the Administration to 
appoint party Generals to conduct the 
war. ‘‘ Generals,” said he, “‘ are wanted, 
who would look to the awthority which 
appointed them. Political talent, more 
than mere military skill, is needed to 
conduct an invasion successfully.” 

On the 18th of May, General Scott had 
written to General Taylor, informing him 
that heavy re-inforeements were to be sent 


to the Rio Grande, and that he had been 
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designated for the command .: the aug- 
mented army. He added, he feared that, 


fore the 1st of September, and that he did 
not expect to assume the command much 
before the arrival of the reinforcements al- 
luded to. This letter was read by Mr. 
Marey, before it was dispatched, and one 
aragraph in the letter stricken out, upon 
his suggestion. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Marcy 
undertook, on the 20th, two days later, to 


lecture General Scott on his delay, in not | 


repairing at once to the seat of war. The 
Secretary well knew, at the time, the avo- 
cations of the General-in-Chief ; that much 
yet remained for him to do in Washington, 


towards preparing supplies, &c., for the | 


invading army, and that, in the opinion of 
General Scott, military operations could 
not be pushed from the Rio Grande before 
the 1st of September. 
and unjustifiable proceeding, on the part 
of the Secretary of War—this condemna- 
tion in advance—it was apparent to Gen- 
eral Scott, that the Administration had 
lent itself to what seemed the popular be- 
lief at that time, that an army of thirty 
thousand men could be collected, equipped, 
thrown upon the Rio Grande, and be in 
condition to commence military operations 
immediately ; or else, that the design of 
the lecture of the Secretary was to make 


use of this popular belief, for the purpose | 
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| without the fear of contradiction from any 


_ honest and candid soldier.”’ 
with the utmost efforts, the reinforcements | 
could not be put on the Rio Grande be- | 


‘¢ Against the ad captandum condem- 
nation of all other persons, whoever may 
be designated for the high command in 
question, there can be no reliance, in his 
absence, other than the active, candid, and 
steady support of his government. If I 
cannot have that sure basis to rest upon, 
it will be infinitely better for the country, 
(not to speak of my personal security, ) 
that some other commander of the new 
army against Mexico should be selected. 
No matter who he may be, he shall at least 
be judged and supported by me, in this 
office and every where else, as I would de- 
sire, if personally in that command, to be 
judged and supported.” 

These representations of Scott had no 
effect at the time. The fiat of party was 
made to over-ride all patriotic considera- 
tions. The assertion that the army could 
not commence operations from the Rio 
Grande until the 1st of September was ri- 
diculed. General Scott was himself cari- 
eatured, and Mr. Marey replied on the 
| 25th, that the country would feel impa- 
| tient if the volunteers were to remain in- 

active on the Rio Grande till the Ist of 
September, and concluded by informing 
| Scott, that his services would be confined 
to the City of Washington and to the pre- 
parations for the vigorous prosecution of 
hostilities against Mexico. 

But this action of the government was 


of hurrying him off to the Rio Grande, | not destined to endure. Subsequent events 
before the necessary preparations had been | of the war verified the sagacity of the Gen- 


made, or the troops collected, and after- 
wards charge the necessary delays which 
must oecur, before military operations 
could be commenced, to his inefficiency, 
and recall him. 


It was under these circumstances, that | 


General Scott wrote his letter of the 21st 
of May, 1846, to Mr. Secretary Marcy. 
In that letter, and the subsequent corres- 
pondence, he recited, in detail, the work 
that must be done, to collect together, to 
transport, to equip, and supply an army. 
He proved conclusively, that the army, 
materials of war, transportation, and sup- 
plies, could not be in readiness before the 
Ist of September. He then remarks, 
“* All that I have but sketched, I deem to 
be not only useful to success, but indispen- 
sable. As a soldier, I make this assertion, 


| eral-in-Chief; and, notwithstanding all 
_ the efforts of the Administration to falsify 
| his predictions, the army could not com- 
| 


| mence its operations from the Rio Grande 
until September. 

Meantime Scott remained in Washing- 
| ton, conscious that public opinion would do 
_ him justice with the verification of his cal- 
| culations, and doing all that he could do in 
| that position towards the successful prose- 
| cution of the war. His reliance upon pub- 
_ lic sentiment was not misplaced. 

When hostilities between the United 
States and Mexico began, the idea was 
| cherished, that by beating such forces as 
| Mexico might assemble in defence of her 
more remote provinces we might “‘ con- 
quer a peace.” Besides, the army then 
under General Taylor on the Rio Grande, 
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for the invasion of Tamaulipas and New 
Leon, another army was placed under 
General Wool to over-run Chihuahua, a 
third under General Kearny for the con- 
quest of New Mexico, and a fourth de- 
tachment, afterwards to fall under the 
command of Kearny, in California. 

New Mexico and California were soon 
under American Government. Wool had 
made a long march without encountering 
opposition, and Taylor had in September 
fought the battle of Monterey, after having 
previously in May gained the brilliant 
victories of Palo Alto and Resaca within 
the boundaries claimed by the United 
States. 

But, notwithstanding these uninterrupt- 


ed successes, the probability of a peace | 


with Mexico was as remote asat the com- 
mencement of the war, and the Adminis- 
tration in October appears to have become 
satisfied that something else should be done 
to accomplish an end at that time sincere- 
ly desired. Accordingly, on the 22d of 
October, the Secretary. ‘of War writes to 
General Taylor, “it is believed that Vera 
Cruz may be taken; and having posses- 
sion of that city, the castle of San Juan d’ 
Ulloa might probably be reduced or com- 
pelled to “surrender. If the expedition 
eould go forth without the object being 
known to the enemy, it is supposed that 
four thousand troops would be a sufficient 
force for the enterprize, reeeiving as they 
would the co-operation of our naval force 
on the Gulf; but at least fifteen hundred 
or two thousand of them should be of the 
regular army, and under the command of 
officers best calculated for such an under- 
taking.’’ This letter of Mr. Marcy shows 
that the proposed exhibition was to be a 
detachment from the main army under 
General Taylor; that the detachment was 
to be commanded by Major-General 
Patterson ; that General Taylor must not 
make such detachment if it interfered ma- 
terially with his plan of operations, and 
that it was hoped to carry Vera Cruz by 
a coup-de-main, without looking to ulteri- 
or operations from that point ; and, that if 
unforseen difficulties in regard to Vera 
Cruz should arise, the movement should 
be turned against Tampico. The Brazos 
Santiago was designated as the place of 
embareation of the detachment. No 
siege preparations were made; and the 
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| pelling Mexico to sue for peace, 
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whole tenor of the despatch to General 
Taylor as well as the instructions to Gen- 
eral Patterson,* shew that Mr. Marcy 
still proposed ‘nothing more than par- 
tial operations. He tells General Patter- 
son, ‘*Our object is to strike an ef- 
fective blow at the enemy; and if Vera 
Cruz can be taken and by that means the 
castle of San Juan d’ Ulloa reduced, it 
would be an important point in the war ; 
but the force which is proposed to be sent 
against that place, or the largest which 
could be assembled for that purpose with- 
out materially interfering with other opera- 
tions, may not be sufficient to insure rea- 
sonable hopes of success, provided the ene- 
my should anticipate our design upon that 
place in season to strengthen its defences 
and greatly increase his forees at that point.” 
** If Vera Cruz should, all circumstances 
considered, be found to be too dangerous 
an enterprize to be attempted, your atten- 
tion will then be directed to the capture 
of Tampico.” 

As soon as these views of the govern- 
ment came to the knowledge of General 
Scott, he expressed himself strongly against 
them. He tells Mr. Marcy, October 27: 
** Unless with a view toa second or new line 
of operations, I regard the possession, by 
us, of the city of Vera Cruz and its castle 
San Juan d Ulloa, as a step towards com- 
as not 
likely to be worth one- tenth of the lives, 
time, and money, which their capture would 
cost us. In other words, I am persuaded 
that our possession of those places would 
be of but very little more value than the 
present strict blockade of the port ; unless, 
as intimated above, the capture should be 
promptly followed by a march thence, with 
a competent force, upon the capital. To 
conquer a peace | am now persuaded that 
we must take the city of Mexico, or place 
it in imminent danger of capture, and 
mainly through the city of Vera Cruz.” 
Full details are given by General Scott in 
his memorandum on the subject for the or- 
ganization, embarkation, and landing of 
the force necessary for the undertaking, 
and on November 12, in a supplemental 
memorandum, he writes: ‘‘'To divide our 
forces on the lower Rio Grande and in 
the direction of Monterey and Saltillo, 











* See Pub. Doc., No. 60, p. 360. 
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equitably and wisely between the two lines 
of operations upon the enemies’ capital, 
the positive instructions of the govern- 
ment will be needed, besides the pre- 
sence on the theatre of war of the high- 
est in army rank. The latter, | beg to 
say, is the proper officer to carry out on the 
spot, the instructions of government in re- 
spect to that division, and to direct the 
principal attacking column on and from 
Vera Cruz.” 


Scott was told by the President to hold | 


himself in readiness for this service, and on 
the 20th, he submitted to the Secretary, at 
the reouest of the latter, a draft of the 
instructions required. These instructions 
were of a definite and precise character. 
The duties that he was to perform were 
distinctly stated; the manner in which the 


given, and the ist of February made the | 


point of time in which it was desirable to 
reach the point of descent. 

The Secretary did not adopt these spe- 
cifie instructions, but wrote to General 
Scott on the 23d, ‘ to repair to Mexico, to 
take command of all the forces there as- 
sembled ; and particularly to organize and 
set on foot an expedition to operate on the 
Gulf coast, if, on arriving at the theatre of 
action, you, (General Scott,) shall deem 
it to be practicable. It is not proposed to 
control your operations by definite instruc- 
tions, but you are left to prosecute them as 
your judgment, under a full view of all the 
circumstances, shall dictate. The work is 
before you, and the means provided, or to 
be provided, for accomplishing it are com- 
mitted to you, in the full confidence that 
you will use them to the best advantage.” 

No confidence could apparently be 
greater, and General Scott, before leaving 
Washington, wrote to several eminent 
friends: ‘* The President has behaved 
nobly.” His expectations of support and 
sympathy from his Government were soon, 
however, disappointed. While on the route 
to the Rio Grande at New Orleans, he first 
heard that the project was entertained of 
creating the office of Lieutenant-General 
for the purpose of superseding him in his 
high duties. He scouted the idea that the 
President could be guilty of such an act of 
treachery, but ere long a public message to 
Congress, recommending the creation of 
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the office, and the announcement that Mr. 
Senator Benton would fill it, if created, 
disappointed this false hope, and convinced 
him that instead of expecting active aid and 
support from home, he must look to having 
his operations delayed, if not thwarted, by 
opposition from the Administration, in or- 
der to promote their political scheme. 

Far from being awed or deterred by the 
developments before him, his faculties were 


| invigorated, and he exhibited to those 
On the 18th of November, General | 


around him a meral and intelleetual great- 
ness, rising superior to the pressure of ad- 
verse circumstances. 

It has been stated that the plan which 
General Scott proposed for the conquest of 
a peace was, to capture Vera Cruz, and 
thence by incessant and vigorous move- 
ments, either to “‘ take the city of Mexico, 


| or place it in imminent danger of capture.” 
necessary force was to be obtained was | 


| 


_ ington. 





The plan of the Administration, until this 
suggestion was adopted, had been, not to 
interfere with any plan of operations which 
General Taylor might, have, but in addition 
to such operations, to strike at the enemy 
on the Gulf coast of Mexico, provided 
their suggestion met with General Taylor’s 
approval. 

On the 20th of November, General 
Taylor’s letter to the Secretary of War, 
dated October 15, was received in Wash- 
In that letter, General Taylor 
thus expresses himself: ‘It may be ex- 
pected that I should give my views as to 
the policy of occupying a defensive line, to 
which I have above alluded. I am free to 
confess, that in view of the difficulties and 
expense attending a movement into the 
heart of the country, and particularly in 
view of the unsettled and revolutionary 
character of the Mexican Government, the 
occupation of such a line seems to me the 
best course that can be adopted. The line 
taken might be either that on which we 
propose to insist as the boundary between 
the republics—say that of the Rio Grande 
—or the line to which we have advanced, 
viz : the Sierra Madre, including Chihua- 
hua and Sante Fé. The former line could 
be held with a much smaller force than the 
latter; but even the line of the Sierra 
Madre could be held with a force greatly 
less than would be required for an active 
campaign. Monterey controls the great 
outlet from the interior. 

‘** Should the Government determine to 
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strike a decisive blow at Mexico, it is my 
opinion that the force should land near 
Vera Cruz or Alvarado; and after estab- 
lishing a secure depot, march thence on the 
capital. The amount of troops required 
for this service would not fall short, in my 
judgment, of 25,000 men, of which at least 
10,000 should be regular troops.” 

It has been seen that the Government 
had, previously to the receipt of this letter, 
determined upon striking this decisive blow, 
and designated General Scott for the com- 
mand. He at once, upon reading General 
Taylor’s letter, submitted the following 
propositions : 

““T have hastily read General Taylor’s 
dispatches, which arrived last night. I 
suppose that the war must go forward, and 
not be allowed to degenerate into a warlike 
a peace, which would be as bad, or worse, 
than a peace like a war, involving an in- 
definite period of time and waste of money. 

** I have the honor to propose : 


1. That for the expedition against Vera 
Cruz, 5,000 Regulars and four small bri- 
gades of Volunteers, making, say, 6,000 
men, with two Volunteer Major Generals, 
and four Volunteer Brigadier Generals, to be 
taken from the forces now under Major Gen- 
eral Taylor, or under orders to join him, 
although he may be, for a time, reduced to 
a strictly defensive position at Monterey. 

2. That to the 11,000 men, (Regulars 
and Volunteers as above,) there be added, 
say, 4,000 Volunteers, to be divided among 
the four old brigades, taken as above, or to 
be placed under two new Volunteer Briga- 
diers, to be appointed by the President, 
according to his pleasure. 

3. That the new Volunteers, (nine re- 
giments,) be organized and despatched as 
rapidly as possible, and also the construc- 
tion of the boats for embarbation and de- 
barkation, in order that the whole expedi- 
tion may be afloat and beyond the Rio 
Grande by the 15th of January, or, at the 
very latest, the Ist of February, so as to 
leave good time for operations on the Gulf 
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coast before the return of the yellow fever, | 


to be apprehended in April, but always 
certain in May. 

4. That, to enable Major General Tay- 
lor to resume offensive, or, at least, threat- 
ening movements from Monterey upon 
Saltillo, San Luis de Potosi, &c., pend- 
ing the expedition against Vera Cruz, if 
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possible, to send him recruits to fill up the 
regular corps left with him, and also the 
remainder, say, 3,500 new Volunteers, of 
the nine regiments. 

5. That, to give the certainty of greater 
activity and success to the two attacking 
columns, it is respectfully suggested that 
the President call for additional regiments 
of Volunteers. 

[6 and 7 proposes other details for in- 
creasing the efficiency and strength of the 
force. | 

(Signed. ) Winrietp Scorr. 

Washington, Nov. 21, 1846.” 

The instructions of the Secretary, dated 
the 23d of November, giving the whole 
direction of the war to General Scott, fol- 
lowed ; and he at once proceeded to the Rio 
Grande. While on the route from New 
York, he addressed a letter to General 
Taylor, intimating his proposed theatre of 
operations, and expressing his regret that, 
in order to act upon the new line of opera- 
tions in time to avoid the dangers of pesti- 
lence at Vera Cruz, it would be necessary 
to reduce General Taylor for a time to stand 
on the defensive. In this letter, and a sub- 
sequent one from New Orleans, he also 
informed General Taylor that he should be 
at Camargo in order freely to consult with 
him. When, however, General Scott ar- 
rived at the Brazos Santiago on the 27th of 
December, he learned that General Wool, 
with his column, was at Paras ; General 
Worth at Saltillo; General Butler at 
Monterey ; General Patterson on the march 
from Matamoras to Victoria ; and General 
Taylor himself with Twiggs’ Division of 
Regulars and Quitman’s Brigade of Volun- 
teers, in march from Monterey to Victoria. 
These movements and dispositions were 
undertaken by General Taylor, as he ex- 
plained in a communication to the War 
Department, dated December 8, for the 
occupation and defence of the line of the 
Sierra Madre. This communication was 
not, however, known to General Scott at 
that time, and it has been seen that his de- 
sign was not to occupy the extensive line 
which General Taylor had thus marked out 
for defence, but only leave with the latter 
a sufficient force for the defence of Monte- 
rey and the line of communications thence 
to the Rio Grande, and embark with the 
remaining force for Vera Cruz, with a view 
to ulterior operations against the capital. 
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Not being able personally to consult 
with General Taylor upon his arrival at 
Camargo, General Scott issued his orders 
for the execution of his plan of operations. 

The foree to be divided was a limited 
one. ‘The operations against Vera Cruz 
and the capital cf Mexico were first in im- 
portance. General Taylor had himself de- 
clared, that, for such operations, 25,000 
men were necessary, of whom at least 10,000 
should be regular troops. General Scott, 
for those operations, took but half the force 
which Taylor had estimated to be necessary, 
and heleft with Taylor a larger force than the 
latter a short time previously had left with 
Worth and Wool to hold Saltillo. Tay- 
lor, too, had, before the battle of Buena 
Vista, and after the division of troops, de- 
clared, that the force under him would, 
doubtless, ensble him to hold the positions 
that he then occupied, and this was all that 
he was required to do. In fact, it was 
more, as Monterey, seventy miles in rear 
of the position he then held, had been de- 
signated as the head of his line, in confor- 
mity with his own suggestion, made in his 
letter to the Secretary of War, of the 15th 
of October, that ‘* Monterey controls the 
great outlet from the interior.” 

It was all important, too, at the time that 
the division of troops was made, that the 
descent upon Vera Cruz should take place 
before the breaking out of yellow fever on 
the coast, and it was therefore necessary 
that the division should be made at once. 
That this policy was wise is proved by sub- 
sequent events, ending in the conquest of a 
peace. That General Scott did not take 
a larger share of troops than his duties re- 
quired has never been pretended. And 
that the line of the Rio Grande would be 
perfectly covered by the occupation of the 
only practicable road for artillery from San 
Luis to the Lower Rio Grande, is too evi- 
dent to require demonstration. The whole 
correspondence, too, of General Taylor with 
General Scott and the War Department, 
previous to the battle of Buena Vista, shows 
that General Taylor did not then consider 
his position a hazardous one. He writes 
ashort time previously that Santa Anna 
had been elected President and gone to 
the city of Mexico; that detachments of 
the Mexican army have been sent from 
San Luis in the direction of Vera Cruz, 
and that the army at San Luis were 
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suffering for want of supplies. His dis- 
appointment does not appear at that 
time to have arisen from the hazardous 
nature of the duties with which he was 
charged, but rather that the main body of 
the American army under Scott was about 
to engage in active operations in the heart 
of the enemies’ country, while he was left 
in comparative inactivity, simply to hold a 
defensive position. To this feeling Gene- 
ral Scott responds, in writing to Taylor, on 
the 26th of January, thus: ‘‘ You intimate 
a preference for service in my particular 
expedition, to remaining in your present 
position with greatly reduced numbers. I 
can most truly respond, that to take you 
with me, as second in command, would con- 
tribute greatly to my personal delight, and 
I confidently believe, to the success of that 
expedition. But I could not propose it to 
you and for two reasons, either of which was 
conclusive with me at the moment: Ist. I 
thought you would be left in a higher and 
more responsible position where you are ; 
and 2d. | knew that it was not contemplated 
by the government to supersede you in, or to 
take you from that immediate command.” 

If such were Taylor’s feelings, we may 
sympathize with the gallant soldier under his 
personal disappointment, in being left 
behind, and, at the same time, do jus- 
tice to his commander, who, knowing 
that to conquer a peace, the war must 
go forward at once from Vera Cruz to the 
Capital of Mexico, also felt that the iron 
nerve of Zachary Taylor would secure the 
safety of the line of the Rio Grande. 

Our space will not permit us to dwell 
upon or explain the vexatious delays which 
oceurred in providing transportation for the 
command of Scott, or the uncertainty in 
which he was long kept from the non-arri- 
val of the material of war to be provided 
for his expedition—but we at once follow 
him to Tampico, where he issued the fol- 
lowing orders, which, being rigidly executed, 
perhaps effected as important consequences 
as any other act perform:d during the bril- 
liant campaign which then impended : 

Heap Quarters or THE ARMY, 
Tampico, February 19, 1847. 
GENERAL ORDERS, 
No. 20. 

1. It may well be apprehended that many 
grave offences not provided for in the act of 
Congress “establishing rules and articles for 
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the government of the armies of the United 
States,” approved April 10, 1806, may be again 
committed—by, or upon, individuals of those 
armies, in Mexico, pending the existing war 
between the two Republics. Allusion is here 
made to atrocities, any one of which, if com- 
mitted within the United States or their orga- 
nized territories, would, of course, be tried and 
severely punished by the ordinary or civil 
courts of the land. 

2. Assassination; murder; malicious stab- 
bing or maiming ; rape; malicious assault and 
battery ; robbery; theft; the wanton desecra- 
tion of churches, cemeteries or other religious 
edifices and fixtures, and the destruction, except 
by order of a superior officer, of public or pri- 
vate property, are such offences. 

3. The good of the service, the honor of the 
United States and the interests of humanity, 
imperiously demand that every crime, enume- 
rated above, should be severely punished. 

4. But the written code, as above, common- 
ly called the rules and articles of war, pro- 
vides for the punishment of not one of those 
crimes, even when committed by individuals 
of the army upon the persons or property of 
other individuals of the same, except in the 
very restricted case in the 9th of those articles ; 
nor for like outrages, committed by the same 
individuals, upon the persons or property of a 
hostile country, except very partially, in the 
5ist, 52d, and 55th articles; and the same 
code is absolutely silent as to all injuries which 
may be inflicted upon individuals of the army, 
or their property, against the laws of war, by 
individuals of a hostile country. 

5. it is evident that the 99th article, inde- 
pendent of any reference to the restriction in 
the 87th, is wholly nugatory in reaching any 
one of those high crimes. 

6. Forall the offences, therefore, enumerated 
in the second paragraph above, which may be 
commitied abroad—in, by, or upon the army, 
a supplemental code is absolutely needed. 

7. That unwritten code is Martial Law, as 
an addition to the written military code, pre- 
scribed by Congress in the rules and articles 
of war, and which unwritten code, all armies, 
in hostile countries, are forced to adopt—not 
only for their own safety, but for the protec- 
tion of the unoffending inhabitants and their 
property, about the theatres of military opera- 
tions, against injuries contrary to the laws of 
war. 

8. From the same supreme necessity, mar 
tial law is hereby declared, as a supplemental 
code in, and about, all camps, posts and hos- 
pitals which may be occupied by any part of 
the forces of the United States, in Mexico, and 
in, and about, all columns, escorts, convoys, 
guards and detachments, of the said forces, 
while engaged in prosecuting the existing 
war in, and against the said republic. 
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9. Accordingly, every crime, enumerated in 
paragraph, No. 2, above, whether committed 
—1. By any inhabitant of Mexico, sojourner 
or traveller therein, upon the person or pro- 
perty of any individual of the United States’ 
forces, retainer or follower of the same; 2. 
By any individual of the said forces, retainer 
or follower of the same, upon the person or 
property of any inhabitant of Mexico, sojour- 
ner or traveller therein, or 3. By any indivi- 
dual of the said forces, retainer or follower of 
the same, upon the person or property of any 
other individual of the said forces, retainer or 
follower of the same—shall be duly tried and 
punished under the said supplemental code. 

10. For this purpose it is ordered, that all 
offenders, in the matters aforesaid, shall be 
promptly seized and eonfined, and reported, 
or trial, before Military Commissions to be 
duly appointed as follows : 

11. Every military commission, under this 
order, will be appointed, governed and limited, 
as prescribed by the 65th, 66th, 67th, and 97th 
of the said rules and articles of war, and the 
proceedings of such commissions will be duly 
recorded, in writing, reviewed, revised, disap- 
proved or approved, and the sentences execu- 
ted—all, as in the cases of the proceedings 
and sentences of courts-martial ; provided, 
that no military commission shal] try any case 
clearly cognizable by any court-martial, and 
provided also that no sentence of a military com- 
mission shal] be put in execution against any 
individual, whatsoever, which may not be, 
according to the nature and degree of the 
offence, as established by evidence, in confor- 
mity with known punishments, in like cases, 
in some one of the States of the United States 
of America. 

12. This order will be read at the head of 
every company of the United States’ forces, 
serving in Mexico, or about to enter on that 
theatre of war. 

By command of Major General Scorr: 


As early as May, 1846, General Scott 
had presented for the consideration of the 
Secretary of War the project of a law 
giving expressly to military courts in an 
enemies’ country the authority above in- 
dicated. Congress did not, however, act 
upon the recommendation, and it appears 
by letters from General Taylor, dated Oc- 
tober 6th and October 11th, 1846, that 
the “most shameful atrocities” were com- 
mitted by individuals among the troops, 
without punishment. In the letter of Gen- 
eral Taylor of October 11th, he reports a 
cold-blooded murder as having been com- 
mitted in the streets of Monterey, and 
asks the Secretary of war “ for instructions 
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as to the proper disposition of the culprit.’’ | ration of the civilized world, and of the 


The Secretary replied, November 25th, 
1846: ‘‘The competency of a military 
tribunal to take cognisance of such a case | 
as you have presented in your communica- 
tion of the 11th ult., viz. the murder of a | 
Mexican soldier, and other offences not 
embraced in the express provision of the 
articles of war, was deemed so questiona- 
ble that an application was made to Con- 
gress, at the last session, to bring them 
expressly within the jurisdiction of such a 
tribunal ; but it was not acted on, Iam 
not prepared to say that, under the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case, and particu- 
larly by the non-existence of any civil au- 
thority to which the offender could be turn- 
ed over, a military court could not right- 
fully act thereon ; yet very serious doubts 
are entertained upon that point, and the 
government do not advise that course. It 
seriously regrets that such a flagrant of- 
fender cannot be dealt with in the manner 
he deserves. I see no other course for you 
to pursue, than to release him from con- 
finement, and send him away from the 
army; and this is recommended. It is 
intended to invite the attention of Con- 
gress again to this subject, in order to have 
provision made for such cases ; but it can- 
not be so done as to operate ex post facto, 
and of course will not embrace the case in 
uestion.”” 

This letter of the Secretary of War 
was written after General Scott had left 
Washington, and when the Secretary had 
before him, a project from General Scott, 
dated October 8th, in which the views em- 
bodied in his martial law order, afterwards 
issued, were recommended for the action 
of the Executive. 

Such were the circumstances under 
which the order was issued; but, in the 
opinion of General Scott, “‘the good of 
the service, the honor of the United States, 
and the interests of humanity,’? demanded 
that the numerous grave offences which 
he recapitulated, should not go unpunish- 
ed; and, upon assuming command of the 
Army of Mexico, he did not shrink from 
the responsibility which his station imposed. 
His order was rigidly executed, and vic- 
tories were won, but not abused, and the 
horrors which usually attend the steps of 
undisciplined troops in an enemies’ country, 

















80 far meliorated as to challenge the admi- 











conquered people themselves. 

We will not dilate upon the skill and 
science displayed during the military ope- 
rations attending the embarkation and land- 
ing of the troops for the investment and 
siege of Vera Cruz, but simply remark, 
notwithstanding the denunciations of a 
political sentimentalist, (Mr. William 
Jay,) that if Vera Cruz had been carried 
by assault and not by siege, the sufferings 
of the Mexicans must have been far great- 
er than actually happened, while the Ame- 
ricans instead of losing all told but 65 men 
in killed and wounded, must have lost hun- 
dreds. General Scott’s first care in all 
his operations was for his own army, but 
that his Humanity has never been deaden- 
ed by the horrors of war, is evinced by 
his whole life, as well as by his mar- 
tial law order, his summons to the Go- 
vernor of Vera Cruz—his notification in 
advance to the foreign Consuls in that city, 
and his dispatches to the Secretary of War, 
especially that of March 25, in which he 
reports ‘* All the batteries, Nos. 1,2, 3, 4, 
and 5, are in awful activity.” 

If members of peace societies, instead of 
attacking those who risk their lives in the 
service of their country, would preach a 
more enlarged civilization ; if they would 
go farther and teach by example and pre- 
cept the blessed truths of the Christian re- 
ligion, and thus possibly hasten the happy 
millenium, where universal equality and 
fraternity will no longer be simply an as- 
piration, but a reality, there would then be 
no more wars or rumors of wars. But until 
this consummation has been reached, would 
it not be well for such persons to reflect, 
living as they do under a Goverment insti- 
tuted with the consent of the governed, 
that their first duty is to obey the laws of 
their country, and if needs be, hazard their 
lives for the conservation of society in its 
integrity, instead of preaching disobedience 
to law and the lawful commands of their 
government. Ought they not to furnish 
for the regulation of nations, some more 
authoritative exponent of the will of God, 
than the crude interpretations of their own 
consciences ? and also in charity recollect, 
that in the present condition of the world, 
the destruction of all society must necessa- 
rily follow the establishment of the doctrine 
that the conscience of every man is to be 
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considered his true and only exponent of 
the will of God. 

The incidents and reflections which 
crowd upon us, connected with the cam- 

aign which followed the capitulation of 
Vera Cruz our space will not permit us to 
record. We cannot accompany the sub- 
ject of our sketch through the battle of 
Cerro Gordo, made memorable by an order 
of battle written the day before the action 
which might have been furnished as the 
bulletin of the victory. We cannot linger 
over the details of preparation which con- 
stitute the most arduous portions of the 
duty of the soldier. We cannot follow the 
General-in-Chief in his anxiety and disap- 
pointments in not being furnished with re- 
inforcements and supplies so that he might 
at once march upon the Capital of Mexico. 
Our space forbids us to dwell upon the re- 
flections which occur upon the necessary 
discharge of 3000 volunteers in the heart 
of the enemies’ country, at a time when 
they were much needed; but we must not 
omit to say, that on the 29th of May, 
when General Scott reached Puebla he 
found that he could only muster 5,820 
effective men. This force was evidently 
inadequate for farther operations against 
the capital, and the army was detained at 
Puebla until the 7th of August, awaiting 
the arrival of necessary reinforcements. 
On the 6th of August, General Pierce, 
with 2,600 men, reached Puebla, and on 
the 7th, the march against the City of 
Mexico was commenced, with an army of 
10,700 men. 

The mind reverts with pleasure to the 
brotherhood which had been generated dur- 
ing this period among the soldiers of Vera 
Cruz, of Cerro Gordo, and Puebla ; to the 
exact discipline which the orders of the 
Commanding General, and the able assist- 
ance of the commanders of corps had in- 
fused, to the good dispositions which this 
exact discipline had imparted to the Mexi- 
can population, by whom the troops were 
surrounded ; to the equal and exact justice 
which the military tribunals, instituted by 
the Commanding General, had administered 
to Mexican and American ; and to the 
Herorce feeling which pervaded the small 
army about to advance against a capital of 
150,00 souls, defended by fortifications, 
constructed on the most approved scientific 
principles, and manned by an army of 
32,000 Mexicans, animated by every motive 
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of religion and patriotism to defend to the 
last extremity, their homes, and as they 
also believed their nationality. ‘ 

The obstacles before this small army 
were not concealed from them, nor were 
the difficulties exaggerated. They knew 
that they were marching against a great 
capital — defended as has been described ; 
they knew that their line of communication 
with Vera Cruz, itself more than a thou- 
sand miles from their homes, had been ne- 
cessarily left unguarded from the want of 
sufficient troops ; they knew that in the event 
of defeat, every mountain-pass in their rear 
would be occupied by the enemy, and re- 
treat effectually cut off; they knew that 
their Government had not supported them 
with either money or proper reinforce- 
ments ; but they also knew that they had 
a Dury to perform. They knew that no 
hope existed for the conquest of a peace, 
unless it could be dictated under the walls 
of Mexico, or by the occupation of that 
capital, and such was the mission that they 
meant to execute, or die in the attempt. 
This heroic feeling animated officers and 
so.diers alike, and leaving behind them at 
Puebla nothing but an humble petition to 
Congress, to care for their wives and chil- 
dren, the march was commenced, August 
7th, 1847. 

The army advanced in four divisions, 
each division taking up its line of march 
after a few days’ interval. The Com- 
manding-General with a squadron of horse, 
being, as occasion required, with the dif- 
ferent divisions of the army. The enthu- 
siastic huzzas with which his presence or 
approach was greeted by every corps was 
a sure harbinger of that suceess which 
was about to crown the operations of 
the army, and must have been doubly 
grateful as also evincing the confidence 
and affection of his troops. We can- 
not follow the army in the brilliant op- 
erations in the basin of Mexico, but the re- 
sults are thus summed up by General 
Scott in his report. ‘ At Conteras, Chu- 
rubusco, &e., (August 20,) we had but 
8,497 men engaged—after deducting the 
garrison of San Augustin (our general 
depot )the intermediate sick and dead ;—at 
Molinos del Rey (Sep. 8) but three brigades, 
with some cavalry and artillery;—making in 
all 3,251 men—were in the battle ;—in the 
two days—September 12 and 13—our 
whole operating force, after deducting, 
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again, the recent killed, wounded and sick, 
together with the garrison of Miscoague 
(the then general depot) and that of Ta- 
cubaya, was but 7,180 ; and, finally, after 
deducting the new garrison of Chapul- 
tipee, with the killed and wounded of 
the two days, we took possession (Sep- 
tember 14,) of this great capital with 
less than 6,000 men! ‘And I re-assert, 
upon accumulated and unquestionable evi- 
dence, that, in not one of those conflicts was 
this army opposed by fewer than three and 
a half times its numbers—in several of 
them—by a yet greater excess. 

I recapitulate our losses since we arriy- 
ed in the basin of Mexico :— 

August 19, 20. Killed 137, including 
14 officers; wounded 877, includiug 62 
officers ; missing, probably killed, 38 rank 
and file—total, 1,052. 

September 8. Killed 116, including 9 
officers ; wounded 665, including 49 offi- 
cers ; missing 18, rankand file—total 799. 

September 12, 13, 14. Killed 130, 
including 10 officers; wounded 703, in- 
cluding 68 officers; missing, 29 rank and 
file—total, 862. 

Grand tetal losses 2,713, including 212 
officers. 

On the other hand this small force has 
beaten, on the same occasions—in view of 
their capital—the whole Mexican army, of 

(at the beginning) thirty odd thousand 
men—posted, always, in chosen positions— 
behind entrenchments, or more formidable 
defences of nature and art ;-—killed or 
wounded of that number, more than 7,000 
officers and men ;—taken 3,730 prisoners, 
one-seventh officers, including thirteen 
generals, of whom three had been Presi- 
dents of this Republic ; captured more 
than twenty colors and standards, seventy- 
five pieces of ordnance, besides fifty-seven 
wall pieces, 20,000 small arms, an immense 
quantity of shots, shells, powder, &c. 

Of that army, once so formidable in num- 
bers, appointments, artillery, &c¢., twenty 
odd thousand have disbanded themselves in 
despair—leaving, as is known, not more 
than three fragments—the largest about 
2,500—now wandering in different direc- 
tions, without magazines or a military chest, 
and living at free guarters upon their own 
people.” 

This blow was followed up by General 
Scott in devising and commencing the exe- 
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cution of a wise system for the collection of 
revenue and the government of the con- 
quered country, which would itself make 
an interesting chapter in the history of the 
Mexican war. But we hasten to the end. 
The Mexicans were now without resources. 
A treaty was soon negotiated by our Com- 
missioner Mr. Trist. It was ratified by the 
Senate with but slight alterations, and is 
now the existing treaty of amity and limits 
with Mexico. 

But General Scott had now succeeded, 
in conquering a peace. What was his re- 
ward? Inthe very Capital to which he 
had been borne by his victorious troops, he 
was “‘ stricken from his high command” by 
the fiat of the Administration, and ordered 
to appear in the presence of Mexicans as 
an accused person, before a court designa- 
ted by that authority which had shown ‘‘a 
set purpose” to crush him, since the com- 
mencement of the war. And what was the 
shallow pretext which the Administration 
offered to extenuate this course of conduct? 
Strip it of its verbiage—it was this and 
nothing more. The Administration had 
issued an order denouncing the publication 
of private reports of military operations, as 
tending, necessarily, from their ex-parte 
nature, to do injustice to the great body of 
officers, who did not endeavor to gain repu- 
tation at the expense of their brother offi- 
cers by such means. This order of the 
Administration General Scott undertook to 
enforce, but instead of being sustained by 
the authority which issued it, he was de- 
prived of his command, on the pretext that 
quarrels existed in the army. The pre- 
sentation of charges for the enf reement of 
discipline was stigmatized as quarrels, and 
General Scott, a victor in many battles, the 
successful executor of a plan of operations 
resulting in the conquest of a peace, came 
to his home suffering from disease, con- 
tracted in the line of his duty, and accused 
by the Executive Administration. 

The nomination of General Taylor for 
the Presidency, which soon after followed, 
relieved General Scott from further active 
persecution by Mr. Polk’s Administration, 
and he has, until called to Washington by 
President Fillmore, been residing quietly 
in New York, with but little connection 
with public functionaries, but as ever deeply 
interested in the perpetuity of the Union, and 
the honor and glory of the American name. 

19 
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( Continued. ) 


Amone all the men of the Revolution- 
ary era, Jefferson is solitary and alone in 
the propagation of the pernicious doetrine 
of armed resistance to constituted authori- 
ties. They are doctrines, however, not 
greatly to be wondered at in a disciple of 
Jacobinism, who thought that a rebellion, 
once in every twenty years, was a political 
blessing, and treated such as nothing more 
than a natural exuberance of patriotism, a 
rekindling of the smouldering fires of lib- 
erty. But the evil influence of such teach- 
ings, in connexion with one yet so revered 
as the father of progressive democracy, is 
felt and seen to this day. It was exhibited 
clearly in the conduct of one, who, in long 
after years, was folded in the mantle of 
Jefferson, and almost adored as his repre- 
sentative and worthy successor. The known 
contempt of the great Apostle of democracy 
for the dignity of constituted authorities, 
and especially for that of judicial tribunals, 
was a carte blanche to all the vandalic¢ ex- 
cesses and frantic political conduct, which, 
in many distinguished instances, have since 
been practised by his partizans. Andrew 
Jackson had need to appeal to no higher 
authority than the opinion of Jefferson, 
when, with the boldness of a Cromwell, at 
the head of a devoted soldiery, he impri- 
soned a judge in the midst of a great city, 
for daring to sustain the right of Habeas 
Corpus. And again, in 1834, when, as 
the sceptred dictator of the White House, 
he sent his famous Protest Message to the 
Senate, claiming that he was the direct re- 

resentative of the American People, and 
imposing silence on Congress as regards 
the acts of the Executive, he had found 
enough, in the teachings of Jefferson, to 
sanction his haughty usurpations. By these 
teachings the Constitution had been reduced 





to a mere charter of expediency, to be sect 
aside in certain emergencies, and of this 
expediency and these emergencies the Pre- 
sident was to be the sole judge. And here 
we may pause to say, that the great consti- 
tutional speech of Daniel Webster in an- 
swer to this Protest, and in crushing refu- 
tation of these nefarious pretensions, should 
be stereotyped on tables of gold, and bla- 
zoned in lasting characters on the official 
record-book of the Republic. 

The power and political influence of the 
federal party terminated, along with the 
federal administrations, in March, 1801. 
It has never since been resuscitated. But 
the truth of history must extort the admis- 
sion, that federal men originated, framed, 
and carried into successful practice, the 
Constitution of 1789, the first genuine re- 
publican experiment ever ventured. But 
this is not all. The period during which 
the federalists held the ascendency in the 
administration of the national government, 
was one of no ordinary trial. The system 
itself was a novelty, founded in the midst 
of dissentient opinions, and established in 
the face of powerful opposition. Its parts 
were to be adjusted and arranged, its pro- 
per attributes and limits settled and defin- 
ed, the relations of the individual members 
with the whole to be harmonized, and the 
great and complicated machine to be set in 
motion. Besides the necessity of thus cre- 
ating from a mass of disorganized materials 
the framework of society itself; of devising 
a system of finance by which, from a fa- 
mily of states hitherto unused to any gene- 
ral and common system, revenues should 
be raised, bearing equally upon all, and ca- 
pable of meeting debts of extraordinary 
magnitude for a people whose numbers 
were limited, whose resources had not been 
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developed, and who were already exhausted 
by a long and expensive war ; of adopting 
plans of State policy under novel circum- 
stances and relations, expansive as the 
growth of the nation, and to be permanent 
as its existence; of embodying laws ; of re- 
building commerce from its wrecks, and 
calling forth arts and manufactures where 
they had been unknown ; besides all these, 
there were still other obstacles in their path. 
Almost coeval with the birth of the Amer- 
jean government, commenced a series of 
wars which, in extent, magnitude, objects, 
and in impressions on the political world, 
were the most gigantic in the history of 
bloodshed. Institutions, hoary with age 
and venerable from their sanctity ; empires 
which had seemed as permanent as the ex- 
istence of man; despotisms, whose iron 
grasp had for centuries stifled the very 
breathings of liberty; laws, and usages 
stronger than laws, which, for good or evil, 
had moulded men after their own fashion ; 
priestcrafts and castes, obeyed by prescrip- 
tion, were at once swept away before the 
whirlwind of revolution. The effects of 
this convulsion had not been confined to the 
shores of Europe or the East. They had 
extended to America, also. Here, mean- 
while, the same opposition which had ex- 
erted itself against the formation of a gov- 
ernment, was continued against its opera- 
tion. It was with mutiny in the crew that 
the federalists had to steer the ship of state 
through the dangers of an unexplored ocean, 
in this the most tremendous storm which 
ever devastated the civilized world. Every 
measure which might tend to a develop- 
ment of the power of the general govern- 
ment, was resisted. Every embarrassment 
was thrown in the way of its action. The 
impatience which naturally arises from new 
burdens, was taken advantage of, though 
their object was to pay the price of freedom 
itself. Sedition was stirred up to resist 
them. Falsehood and misrepresentation 
were employed; distrust excited against 
tried and firm patriots. And yet, through 
all these shoals and quicksands the two fe- 
deral administrations had been fortunate 
enough to keep their course harmlessly, 
and the government was sustained in all its 
original purity. The Constitution remain- 
ed intact and unmutilated in a single fea- 
ture No emergency had been so pressing, 
even through storms of insurrection and 
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the most difficult diplomatic negotiations, to 
create, in the opinion of Washington or of 
Adams, any necessity to overstep the pre- 
scribed limits of the law. It remained for 
the democrats, under the advice of their 
anti-federal leader, to find out that occa- 
sions might arise to justify the President in 
acting independent of the Constitution, as we 
shall soon see. Indeed, it is a fact in the 
history of the democratic party, no less 
true than remarkable, that, notwithstanding 
they have ever claimed to be, par excel- 
lence, the party of strict construction, it 
has so happened that every one of the four 
Presidents who have been elected from their 
ranks, (Van Buren, perhaps, excepted, ) 
have violated leading features of the Con- 
stitution, and grasped powers which can 
belong only to despots. This charge has 
never been made against either the two fe- 
deral, the two whig administrations of Ma- 
dison and John Quincy Adams, or the no- 
party administrations of Monroe and Tyler, 
if we except the alien and sedition laws of 
1798. It may be remarked, however, that 
these laws, if unconstitutional and odious, 
must be laid at the door of the Congress 
which passed, as well as of the President 
who approved them. The Executive as- 
sumed nothing. It only put in execution 
a law of the people’s representatives. But 
the history of republics does not furnish 
three bolder innovators on written consti- 
tutions, than Jefferson, Jackson, and James 
K. Polk. 

The great achievement of Jefferson’s 
first four years of dominion was the pur- 
chase of Louisiana. This transaction is 
connected with many incidents of singular 
political history, to which, as illustrative 
of public feeling and opinion at that period, 
it may nut be inappropriate or unseason- 
able to advert. When Jefferson ascended 
the Presidental steps, he was regarded 
with strongly contrasted feelings by the two 
great parties of the country. By his own, 
he was represented as the advocate of re- 
ligious freedom, and of the rights of man ; 
the great apostle of liberty; the fiiend of 
our revolutionary ally, France ; the foe of 
British influence ; a reformer, philosopher, 
sage, and genuine republican. The feder- 
alists looked on him in a far different 
light. They charged him with being a re- 
volutionist and Jacobin ; with being blind- 
ly devoted to France, and perversely op- 
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posed to England ; with being hostile to 
the Constitution, and the promoter of 
partyism ; with being a free-thinker in 
politics and religion, whose learning was 
used to pervert, rather than to uphold the 
landmarks of virtue and liberty. They 
argued that his messages and his writings 
prove him to have bad in view, through his 
entire political and administrative career, 
only three great purposes, and that his 
whole efforts and influence were directed to 
their accomplishment. These were, say 
they, the aggrandizement of France, the 
humiliation of England, and the demolition 
of federalists as a party, and the expatria- 
tion of all who held thatfaith. There can 
be very little doubt that Jefferson was 
liable to all three of these charges. But 
it is not fer us rashly to say that the ag- 
grandizement of France, or the humiliation 
of England, were the sole objects of his 
foreign policy, or that the annihilation of 
federalism was his chief object at home. 
The purchase of Louisiana, or rather the 
circumstances attending that purchase, 
have been cited as evidence of the first 
proposition, and, collaterally, of the 
second. The same may be said, reversely, 
of the embargo and non-intercourse laws. 
It is with the first of these that we have 
now to do, and the facts premised will en- 
able the reader to understand more clear- 
ly, and to apply as he may deem proper, 
the historical incidents belonging to that 
transaction. But we must here remark, 
that the purchase of that territory was the 
Jirst of those violent shocks which the Con- 
stitution has since repeatedly sustained 
under democratic administrations. The 
blows have been sedulously followed up 
since, and all the agitation which ever dis- 
tracted the country, or seriously threatened 
its peace, has grown out of this democra- 
tic principle and practice of territorial ag- 
grandizement. Louisiana, Texas, Califor- 
nia and New Mexico have come to us, for 
weal or for woe, through democratic agen- 
cy, and as on them must rest the respon- 
sibility and consequences of their annexa- 
tion, so, likewise, let them have the credit 
for what benefits have ensued or may yet 
ensue. But the Constitution is not healed, 
its infractions are not extenuated by point- 
ing out and pleading the benefits commer- 
cially and politically, that have followed 
from the purchase of Louisiana. The 
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wound has been inflicted, and the gap fair- 
ly and widely opened for future aggressions 
of a similar character. The sanctity of the 
instrument has been repeatedly and rough- 
ly violated, and no one is able to tell or to 
foresee where the mischief will end, or 
how far the precedent may be abused by 
subsequent acts. History tco truly teaches 
that the illegal or unconstitutional exercise 
of power in the best of times, for the real 
benefit of the people and with their silent 
acquiescence, has hardly ever failed to be 
resorted to, as a precedent, in the worst of 
times and often for the worst party or sel- 
fish purposes. Recent political events, 
under the administration of President Polk, 
afford, to our own eyes, a most striking con- 
firmation of the truth of the lesson. 

The years 1762-63 were marked by 
fierce struggles on the American conti- 
nent between England, France, and Spain. 
During the first year France ceded to 
Spain the island of New Orleans and all 
her possessions west of the Mississippi river, 
and the name of Louisiana was thus lim- 
ited to that part of the valley. After the 
close of the revolutionary war, in settling 
the boundaries of the United States, some 
contentions arose between our own and the 
Spanish government, especially as regarded 
the free navigation of the Mississippi.— 
These differences were not adjusted until 
1795, when, during the administration of 
Washington, his Catholic Majesty agreed 
by the treaty of San Lorenzo, that “ the 
citizens of the United States shall be 
permitted, for the space of three years 
from this time, the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, with a right to deposit their mer- 
chandise and effects in the port of New 
Orleans.” From several causes, however, 
this treaty was not fulfilled vntil 1798, 
and, most probably, but for a change of 
administration here, a war between Spain 
and the United States would have been the 
consequence. In 1796 Spain and the 
French Republic formed an alliance, of- 
fensive and defensive; and at that time 
France began a series of negotiations with 
a view to the recovery of her ancient pro- 
vince of Louisiana. This was not effected 
till 1800, under the consulate of Napoleon, 
when, by the treaty of St. Ildefonso, 
Spain retroceded to France the colony of 
Louisiana, with the boundaries it had 
when given up to Spain in 1763. Spain, 
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however, still continued to exercise, nomi- 
nally at least, the powers of government in 
the country, and in 1802 the Intendant 
of the province gave notice that Amer- 
ican citizens would no longer be permitted 
to deposit their goods at New Orleans, and 
this too, without assigning, as by the terms 
of the treaty of San Lorenzo, ‘‘ any equi- 
valent establishment at any other place on 
the river.”” This extraordinary violation 
of national faith was followed up by acts 
of the most offensive nature. The Span- 
iards captured and carried into their ports 
numbers of American vessels, destroyed 
or confiscated American property, and 
imprisoned the American Consul. This 
conduct, very justly, excited the most 
wide-spread indignation among our west- 
ern citizens, and many threatened to march 
down the country, and take forcible pos- 
session of New Orleans. These outrages 
occurred long anterior to the assembly of 
Congress, in December 1802, and yet, 
strange to say, the executive message was 
entirely silent on the subject. In January, 
1803, the house promptly called for infor- 
mation concerning so delicate a matter, and 
this brought the fact of treaty violation on 
the part of Spain officially to light. <A 
message was debated with closed doors, 
which, as Jefferson must certainly have 
known of the outrages before the session 
began, leaves us to deduce questionable 
and unfavorable opinions of his conduct. 
It certainly was strange and unaccountable, 
indicative of but little spirit, and shrouded 
with a politic caution and forbearance that 
would have done honor to Louis the 
Eleventh. 

When redress for these wrongs and a 
compliance with treaty stipulations were 
demanded of Spain, the American minister 
was informed that Louisiana had been 
ceded to France. Jefferson then asked for 
two million of dollars, and set on foot a 
negotiation for the purchase of “ New 
Orleans and the provinces of East and 
West Florida.» Mr. Monroe and Mr. 
Livingston were joined in the mission, and 
set out immediately for Paris. 

About the time of the arrival of the Amer- 
ican Envoys, Great Britain began to ma- 
nifest symptoms of alarm at the ambitious 
projects and growing power of Napoleon, 
and particularly in his acquisition of Lou- 
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that extensive country with a large army. 
With this view the fleet and troops under 
General Victor, destined for that country, 
were kept so long blockaded that they were 
finally disembarked, and turned to a diffe- 
rent service. The inventive genius of Na- 
poleon suggested an immediate remedy. 
He found that it would be impossible for 
him to occupy Louisiana, and he therefore 
resolved to exchange it for money, which 
France needed far more than she needed 
transatlantic territory. The fitful peace of 
Amiens was drawing to its close, and the 
bad faith of England was about to plunge 
Europe into a war that laid low all the Con- 
tinent, that crippled her own power and 
nearly exhausted her means and her credit, 
and that carried death and devastation in 
its track through a long series of well nigh 
fifteen years. So soon as the French Em- 
peror had resolved on his course, he con- 
voked his council, and announced to them 
the approaching rupture. This was early 
in March, and Mr. Monroe had not then 
joined Mr. Livingston our Minister resi- 
dent in France. The designs of the Em- 
peror are unfolded by the characteristic 
speech made to his confidential advisers, 
and seem strikingly to comport with the 
subsequent testimony of John Randolph, 
“that France wanted money, and must 
have it.” ‘Twill not,” said Napoleon, 
‘* keep a possession which would not be safe 
i: our hands, which would perhaps embroil 
me with the Americans, or produce a cold- 
ness between us. I will make use of it, on 
the contrary, to attach them to me, to em- 
broil them with the English, and to raise 
up against the latter, enemies who will one 
day avenge us, if we should not succeed in 
avenging ourselves. My resolution is ta- 
ken; I will give Louisiana to the United 
States. But as they have no territory to 
cede to us in exchange, I will demand a 
sum of money towards defraying the expen- 
ses of the extraordinary armament which 
I am projecting against England.” This 
declaration was made in March, only a few 
days after the memorable scene with Lord 
Whitworth, the English Ambassador to 
France. With his usual impetuosity, the 
First Consul sent Marbois directly to Mr. 
Livingston with instructions to open nego- 
tiations, forthwith, concerning the purchase. 
Accordingly, when Mr. Monroe arrived in 
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and that, instead of the island of New Or- 
leans and the small territory of East and 
West Florida, alone, Napoleon was offering 
to cede the whole extensive territory west 
of the Mississippi. This was a most start- 
ling proposition. The American negotia- 
tors were confined by certain minute in- 
structions, and limited as to the amount to 
be expended. But Napoleon, bent on war 
and eager for the strife, urged them toa 
speedy conclusion of preliminaries ; and on 
the 30th of April the bargain was struck, 
and for a consideration of fifteen millions of 
dollars Louisiana was transferred from the 
dominion of France to that of the United 
States. Early in May the peace of Ami- 
ens was terminated, and Napoleon, having 
thus supplied his chests, opened the scene 
of those bloody wars which shook Europe 
to its deepest foundations, blasted the com- 
mercial prosperity of the world, and ended 
with the total humiliation and subjection 
of France, while his own life was wasted 
away on the friendless shores of St. Helena. 

The acquisition of this territory was a 
perilous and most extraordinary assumption 
of undelegated power by one who claimed 
to be a model democrat and a strict con- 
structionist. It was seriously condemned, 
on principle, by all the opponents of the 
administration, among whom John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke, already dissatisfied with 
the Jeffersonian policy, now took the most 
prominent position. The main grounds of 
their opposition were, that the French title 
was contingent only, that the undefined 
boundaries would furnish a cause of future 
contentions, that a fraudulent title had been 
obtained from Spain through the Godoy 
ministry which might subsequently be disa- 
vowed and repudiated ; that Louisiana was 
not then in the actual possession of France 
but of Spain, which latter objected to the 
arrangement, and that the increase of Ex- 
ecutive patronage consequent on so vast an 
acquisition would render the President al- 
most a despot. But there were higher 
grounds of opposition than these, and they 
are grounds which still exist in principle, 
and are impregnable to argument. These 
grounds are founded in the Constitution of 
the United States. When the treaty was 
submitted to the House of Representatives 
for the purpose of having it carried into 
effect, the question as to the constetution- 
ality of that part of it which stipulated for 
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the admission of the country into the Union, 
was made and warmly debated. It was 
conceded that foreign territory might be 
acquired either by conquest or by purchase, 
and then retained as a colony or province ; 
but could not be admitted as a State with- 
out an amendment of the Constitution. It 
was argued that the government of this 
country was formed by a union of States, 
and the people had declared in the pream- 
ble that the Constitution was established 
**to form 2 more perfect union” of the 
“United States.””? The United States here 
mentioned could not be mistaken. They 
were the States then in existence, or such 
other new States as should be formed with- 
in the limits of the Union, conformable to 
the provision of the Constitution. Every 
measure, therefore, contended the opposi- 
tion, which tends to infringe the present 
Union of the States here described, was a 
elcar violation of the very first sentiment 
expressed in the Constitution. The incor- 
poration of a foreign territory into the 
Union, so far from tending to preserve the 
Union, was a direct inroad upon it; be- 
cause it destroyed the “‘ perfect union” con- 
templated betwixt the original parties by 
interposing an alien and a stranger to share 
the powers of government alike with them. 

Pressed by arguments of this kind and 
by the opinions of Jefferson himself, those 
who advocated the treaty, took medium 
grounds, contending that the treaty merely 
stipulated that the inhabitants of the ceded 
territory should be hereafter admitted into 
the Union, according to the principles of 
the Constitution ; that by taking possession 
of the territory it did not necessarily follow 
that it must be admitted into the Union; 
that this would be an after question ; that 
the territory would not be admitted into 
the Union unless warranted by the princi- 
ples of the Constitution. But they were 
met by the answer that there was no diffe- 
rence, in principle, between a direct incor- 
poration, and a stipulation that such incor- 
poration should take place ; because, as the 
national faith was pledged in the latter case, 
the incorporation must take place ; that it 
was of no consequence whether the treaty 
itself gave such incorporation, or produced 
the Jaws which gave it; and that the ques- 
tion still returned whether there exists, un- 
der the Constitution, a power to incorpo- 
rate a foreign nation or people into the 
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Union either by a treaty or by law. Lat- 
ter experience, we may here remark, en 
passant, has afforded the ground of propo- 
sing as a further query, whether such can 
be done by a mere joint resolution of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, in- 
dependent of the treaty power under the 
Constitution, and in utter disregard of the 
two-thirds rule! And yet this was done by 
the same legitimately descended radical 
democracy in the case of Texas, which, in 
our humble opinion, has about as much 
Constitutional connection with this Union 
as Cuba or Liberia. 

But it is no less singular than true that 
Jefferson himself confessed, to the fullest 
extent to the un-constitutionality of such 
acquisition of territory, or of its admission 
into the Union as a State. He admits that 
the Constitution will bear no such latitudi- 
nous construction, yet recommends the 
adoption of the treaty, and afterwards, the 
incorporation of Louisiana into the Union. 
The volumes before us contain divers let- 
ters illustrative of this inconsistency between 
theory and practice, and explanatory of so 
strange an anomaly. He addresses Lin- 
coln, and Breckenridge, and Nicholas par- 
ticularly, arguing most conclusively against 
the constitutionality of the very act he had 
recommended and which he resolved to 
sanction as President. In one place he 
puts the question in its strongest light by 
saying, ‘I do mot believe it was meant 
that we might receive England, Ireland, 
Holland, &c., which would be the case 
on your (viz: the Attorney General’s) con- 
struction.” If not these, it might be 
asked, how will we admit Louisiana; or, 
if Louisiana, why not England, Ireland, 
and Holland? It is evident that if the 
clause of the Constitution can be construed 
s0 as to admit one, the same rule of con- 
struction will cover the admission of all, 
or, vice versa, if one be excluded by the 
Constitution, allare excluded. That pos- 
terity to which Jefferson is so fond of ap- 
pealing, and which has witnessed each 
successive onslaught and partizan foray on 
the Constitution which have grown out of, 
and been justified to the people, from this 
precedent and this conduct of the great 
democratic Apostle, must judge also how 
far the first comports with the clause of the 
Constitution specifying that new States 
“may be admitted by Congress,” and 
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another clause binding the President on 
oath to protect and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” We have 
only to remark that if Congress be the 
power to admit new States, it is clear that 
such States can be formed only out of ter- 
ritory belonging to the United States at 
the time the power was given, for, by the 
same Constitution, the Congress cannot, in 
any manner, approach a foreign govern- 
ment. This is a prerogative of the Pre- 
sident and Senate. As respects the 
inconsistency of Jefferson’s conduct with 
his opinions, and then these with respect to 
the form of obligation prescribed to be taken 
by the President on his accession to that 
office, candor demands nothing short of 
severe censure. ‘The Constitution is not to 
be made subordinate to expediency, and an 
upright officer must respect his oath, if 
we would desire to steer our political 
course in harmony and safety. If the 
Rubicon is passed, Rome must lie at the 
mercy of the dictator. She will have 
nothing to shield her from indignity, for 
that is the sacred boundary. Neither 
will fancied or prospective benefits justify 
a departure from the plain letter of the 
Constitution, or from the stringency of 
official obligation. Every President might 
constitute himself a judge, and frame, in 
this manner, a pretext for any conquest or 
any expenditure of the public money. As 
illustrative of this we might point to the 
successive innovations which have followed 
the acquisition of Louisiana. The Flori- 
das, Texas, California, and New Mexico 
were all the natural fruits of this first 
spurious blossom. The late President, 
fortified by illustrious examples and pre- 
cedents, pursued an unscrupulous course 
of conquest with scarcely a decent pretext, 
expending millions of money, ard destroy- 
ing thousands of men, and in defiance of 
the inevitable consequences of civil discord 
and sectional agitations. Since 1803 the 
country has scarcely been five years in 
repose. It has been torn and distracted 
by ill-boding dissensions. The tone of 
public sentiment has been infected.— 
It has been poisoned with the thirst 
for some species of political excitement. 
At the North, the Canadas afford fruit- 
ful sources for indulgence in this vi- 
cious propensity. At the South, since 
Texas has been annexed and since Mexico 
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has been subdued and pillaged, Cuba has 
become the centre of this dangerous attrac- 
tion, and sooner or later must share the 
fate of the two former. The public 
taste of both sections seeks gratification 
only in this species of furor. We are con- 
strained to say that all this is justly charge- 
able to the example of Jefferson, and 
whether it bring weal or woe his fame must 
answer to that posterity to which he ap- 
peals. 

The great mass of the people, however, 
were agreed as to the importance of this 
acquisition of Louisiana, and all must ac- 
knowledge that, bating the wounds inflicted 
on the Constitution, its purchase has re- 
sulted in incalculable benefits to the United 
States, thus Jefferson was so fortunate as 
to find, that an act which might have called 
for impeachment under some circumstances, 
has been regarded as the most meritorious 
of his public career. So much, we per- 
ceive, is the world governed in its public 
conduct, by considerations, rather of inter- 
est and policy, than of conformity to estab- 
lished rules of law. 

But it is not to be disguised that in his 
haste either to accommodate France, or to 
avoid a collision with Spain, Jefferson suf- 
fered the purchase to be, in some sense, 
unwisely concluded. In the first place, 
the sum of fifteen millions was probably 
thrice as much as needed to have been 
given, because Napoleon knew, at the time 
of the putchase, that on the renewal of 
war in Europe the whole country of Louis- 
iana would be taken possession of by the 
British, and consequently be lost both to 
France and to Spain. In the next place, 
the treaty was glaringly imperfect from 
the fact that no definable or tangible boun- 
daries had been fixed or agreed on as 
respected the territory transferred. Con- 
sequently, Spain being exasperated any 
way, a state of hostility betwixt her own and 
the cabinet at Washington soon sprung up in 
relation to the legitimate boundaries of Louis- 
jana. The United States claimed to the river 
Perdido east of the Mississippi and to the 
Rio Bravo on the west. But the negotia- 
tions under this mission entirely failed. 
The Spanish court not only denied the 
right of the United States to any portion 
of territory east of the Mississippi ; but, in 
the most peremptory manner, declared 
their claim to the Rio Bravo to be totally 
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unfounded. A long and angry correspond- 
ence took place between the Spanish ne- 
gotiator, Don Pedro Cevallos, then Sec- 
retary of Foreign Affairs, and the Ameri- 
can Ministers. In the negotiations with 
France respecting the purchase of Louisi- 
ana, Mr. Monroe and Mr. Livingston had 
been given to understand that the terri- 
tory extended as far east as the Perdido, 
ahd that the town of Mobile would fall 
within the limits of the cession. And we 
may also here observe that at the same 
time Bonaparte had given verbal assurance 
that should the United States desire to 
purchase the Floridas, his aid towards ef- 
fecting that object would be readily afford- 
ed at some future suitable time. In con- 
sequence of this intimation, Mr. Monroe 
while at Paris, in 1804, made known the 
object of his mission in a note to Talley- 
rand, and requested aid of Bonaparte 
agreeable to his former assurances. But, in 
the meantime, a change had come over 
the spirit of the French Emperor’s policy. 
The means acquired in 1803 by the sale 
of Louisiana had been totally exhausted by 
his subsequent wars, and he was now again 
pressingly in need of money. He there- 
fore made a convenience of short memory, 
and not only professed total forgetfulness 
of all such assurances, but gave unmis- 
takeable signs of a favorable disposition to- 
wards Spain. This, however, was one of 
those artful demonstrations, or feints, so 
often and so consummately practised by 
Napoleon, in the accomplishment of his 
ambitious designs. Spain was indebted 
to France. France was in need of money, 
and Spain had no money with which to 
pay her debts. He therefore once again 
resolved to make the United States sub- 
sidiary towards raising means for the pro- 
secution of his European conquest. With 
this view, during the negotiation between 
Spain and the United States respecting the 
boundaries of Louisiana, a certain paper 
in the handwriting of Talleyrand, but not 
signed by him, was put [into the hands of 
the American Minister at Paris. It re- 
quired but little acquaintance with French 
diplomacy to gather a full clue to the de- 
signs of the Emperor from this paper. It 
set forth that the present was a favorable 
time for the United States to purchase 
the Floridas of Spain ; that the same could 
probably be obtained ; and that Napoleon 
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would assist the United States by using his 
influence with Spain to induce her to part 
with them. It was also suggested, in the 
same indirect way, that in order to insure 
a favorable result, the United States must 
assume a hostile at'itude towards Spain, 
and put on the appearance of enforcing 
their claims. These singular and indirect 
communications, were, of course, made 
known to the American President; and 
Jefferson, with unaccountable deference to 
such questionable advice, embodied the 
same in his message to Congress. After 
going through with a concise preliminary 
statement of the matter in dispute, and 
with divers hints as regarded the probable 
dispositions of France in case of hostilities 
with Spain, he adopts almost the precise 
language of the anonymous paper when he 
says, ‘* Formal war is not necessary, and 
will not probably follow ; but the protec- 
tion of our citizens, the spirit and honor of 
our country require that force should be 
interposed to a certain degree. It will 
probably contribute to advance the object 
of peace. But the course to be pursued 
will require the command of means, which 
it belongs to Congress exclusively to yield 
or deny.”? It will be perceived that this 
message covers every design, and answers 
the whole purposes of Napoleon. His ad- 
vice was scrupulously followed, though 
given quite exceptionably ; hostilities were 
threatened and Spain was bullied. The 
“ means” were what the Emperor wanted, 
and he resolved to coax and dally with the 
United States, and to intimidate Spain, that 
the first niight furnish to the last money 
enough to extinguish her indebtedness to 
France, and thus enab!e him to prosecute 
his series of conquests. 

In consequence of this message Congress 
voted two millions of dollars that Jefferson 
might purchase the Floridas. But the ap- 
propriation was not made in quiet. It met 
with the most resolute opposition. Jobn 
Randolph openly denounced it as subservi- 
ency on the part of Jefferson to the Emperor 
of France, and then made public, for the 
first time, that, on his arrival at Wasbing- 
ton, the Secretary of State had told him, 
“that France wanted money, and that we 
must give it to her, or have a Spanish 
and French war.’ Randolph was the 
Chairman of the Committee to whom 
this message was referred. He opposed 
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the two million appropriation cn several 
grounds, all, as we think, equally cogent 
and reasonable. The money had not been 
explicitly asked for in the message ;—that, 
after the failure of negotiations based on 
right, to purchase the territory would be 
disgraceful ;—that France, thus encourag- 
ed, would never cease meddling with om 
affairs, so long as she could extort money 
from us; and, that the Floridas, as ho 
thought, and as France had at first admit- 
ted, were regularly ceded to us at the time 
of the Louisiana purchase, and, therefore, 
France was bound to make good her word 
and our title. But opposition availed noth- 
ing. The money was appropriated, and 
it is certain that the same never reached 
Spain. On the contrary, it is a fact of 
history, that it was carried to Paris on 
board the United States ship Hornet, and 
passed into the coffers of Napoleon. Not 
a foot of territory, as the facts of the case 
will clearly demonstrate, was acquired by 
this appropriation. In fact, it may be 
safely inferred that, having stopped it in 
Paris on a claim that Spain owed France, 
Napoleon used it to subjugate the very 
power to whom it was justly due, if due at 
all, and to whom it should properly have 
been paid.* 

Anterior to Jefferson’s Presidency, the 
Constitution of the United States, admin- 
istered by those who aided in its compi- 
lation had been found to answer its purpose 
without being subjected to violent con- 
structions, or rather to flagitious miscon- 
structions. It was founded in genuine 
republican principles, and one of the greatest 
errors of republics was sought to be avoided. 





* The treaty of the cession of the Floridas, con- 
cluded at Washington 22 February, 1819, between 
Spain and the United States, having been ratified on 
the one part by the King of Spain, and by the Presi- 
dent of the United States on the other part, possession 
was taken of these provinces, according to weaty. 
On the Ist of July General Andrew Jackson, who 
had been appointed Governor of the provinces of the 
Floridas, issued a Proclamation, declaring “ that 
the government herotofore exercised over the said 
provinces, under the authority of Spain, has ceased, 
and that of the United States of America is estab- 
lished over the same, that the inhabitants thereof 
will be incorporated in the union of the United 
States, as soon as may be consistent with the prin- 
ciples of the federal constitution, and admitted to 
the enjoyment of all the privileges, rights, and im- 
munities of the citizens of the United States.— 
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This was territorial acquisitions and ex- 
tension. If other than the original limits 
of the original Thirteen States had been 
contemplated in its provisions for territo- 
rial governments, a line added would have 
closed the question and settled the point 
forever. his was not done, and the 
obvious inference is, as Jefferson himself 
argued, that no foreign territorial acquisi- 
tion was ever anticipated, or provided for 
by the framers of the Constitution. The 
only clause which the radical and progres- 
sive democracy can claim, on which to rest 
their policy of territorial extension, is the 
clause which declares that Congress may 
admit new States. We have even thought 
this a strained interpretation, and a bad 
argument. All the rules for construing 
language with which we are acquainted, 
lay down, as the first principle, that a sen- 
tence must be interpreted connectedly, 
and all its parts brought into a harmonious 
whole, if we would seek its true meaning. 
We cannot arrive at its meaning by con- 
struing only detached portions, or clauses 
of aclause. The postulate in this instance 
is destroyed by applying the rule to which 
we have referred ; for the latter portion 
of the clause relied on by the democracy 
affords a key by which the first may be 
fully understood. ‘* New States may be 
admitted by the Congress into this Union ; 
but no new State shall be formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other State ; 
nor any State be formed by the junction 
of two or more States or parts of States 
without the consent of the Legislatures of 
the States concerned, as well as of the 
Congress.””* 

The first part of this sentence, granting 
the power, is governed by the latter clauses, 
defining the manner in which States are 
to be formed, if it is governed at all; 
and if it was not intended to be thus 
governed, the two parts of the whole 
clause should have been disconnected by 
something else than a mere semi-colon. 
Nor is it reasonable to suppose that the 
“ Legislatures’? spoken of were foreign 
Legislatures ; for this government cannot 
prescribe for foreign Legislatures. Imme- 
diately succeeding this is the clause giving 
to Congress the care and regulation of the 
*‘ territory” and “other property delong- 
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ing to the United States,” which con- 
cludes by declaring ‘‘ that nothing in this 
Constitution shall be so construed as to 
prejudice any claims of the United States, 
or of any particular State.” This can 
refer only to negotiations for territory be- 
tween the United States and “ particular” 
States of “this Union.” Neither, of these, 
could well have conflicting ‘ claims” to 
the “ territory or other property,’ of any 
other country than this. 

We shall not dwell longer on this branch 
of the subject. These are briefly our views 
of Constitutional construction. It will be 
seen that Jefferson himself had previously 
urged the same doctrine, though his con- 
duct clearly belied his inculcations, and 
this, too, in the face of his official oath, 
An example so pernicious, traced to a per- 
son so revered as a Constitutional ex- 
pounder by a great and powerful party 
who profess to own his principles, cannot 
be too severely or too unqualifiedly con- 
demned. A life of action, it is true to 
some extent at least, must bea life of 
compromise, if it is to be useful. A pub- 
lic man is often under the necessity of 
consenting to measures which he disap- 
proves, lest he should endanger the suc- 
cess of other measures which he thinks of 
vital importance. But the historiographer 
lies under no such necessity, and we feel it 
to be a sacred duty to point out the errors 
and to condemn the malfeasances of one who 
yet exercises a baneful influence on the 
mind of the country. Nor do we conceive 
that Thomas Jefferson is entitled to the 
charity of this rule when adjudging his 
public conduct. From 1792 until his 
election to the Presidency, he had been 
particularly addicted to inveighing against 
the slightest Constitutional departures in 
others. He had thus well nigh succeeded in 
bringing temporary disrepute on certain 
measures of Washington’s administration, 
and had stirred up against that of the 
elder Adams such a storm of popular in- 
dignation as was satisfied only with the 
overthrow of federalism, and which even 
yet exists in connexion with his name and 
his party. 

This is, as we have remarked, only the 
first of those glaring infractions of the Con- 
stitution which marked the dawn of the 
democratic administrations, and which have 
since continued to distinguish the democra- 
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tic successors of the great Apostle. We 
have yet before us the task of narrating 
others of a similar character, which must, 
in the minds of some at least, diminish the 
hitherto overshadowing and undisputed 
claims of one distinguished by the supe- 
rior reverence of his countrymen. This 
must be reserved for a future number. 

The effects of a change from good gov- 
ernment to bad government, says a great 
essayist, are not fully felt for some time after 
the change takes place. The talents and 
virtues which a good Constitution generates 
may, for a time, survive that Constitution. 
Thus the administration of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, notwithstanding its assaults on vital 
features of the Constitution and its approx- 
imation to the calm of despotism, is gene- 
rally regarded as the golden age of genuine 
democratic government. Thus, also, do 
the reigns of princes who have established 
despotisms by means of their personal 
popularity, and supposed subserviency to 
the popular will, shine in history with a 
peculiar brilliancy. During the first years 
of tyranny is reaped the harvest sown dur- 
ing the last years of liberty. The Augus- 
tan age was rich in great minds formed in 
the generation of Cicero and Cesar. And 
yet, says Macaulay most aptly, the fruits of 
the policy of Augustus were reserved for 
posterity. So, also, to bring the matter 
home, the age of Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, and John Quincy Adams, was rich 
in minds formed in the generation of 
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Washington. The fruits of this reign 
of liberty were fully reaped during 
the dictatorship of Andrew Jackson.— 
In the time of Jefferson, such was the 
prestige of his name in connexion with de- 
mocracy, the masses of the people could 
not be made to understand that liberty and 
the Constitution might be seriously en- 
dangered by his example. The effects of 
this example were effectively checked by 
the conservative administrations of Madi- 
son, Monroe, and the younger Adams, two 
of whom were recognized as prominent 
leaders of a great party, which was fast ris- 
ing on the ruins of federalism to oppose the 
anarchial tendencies of the radical Jeffer- 
sonian democracy. But under the iron do- 
minion of Andrew Jackson, on whom, as 
we have said, the mantle of the great Apos- 
tle had fallen, the whirlwind of Jacobinism 
rose to its height, and for eight years the 
country bowed submissively beneath the 
rule of a fierce spirit, whose pernicious im- 
pulses were never controlled by considera- 
tions of prudence or of consequences. In 
our next we shall enter on a period of the 
Jefferson administration if not more impor- 
tant at least more entertaining in point of 
historical incident, and which serves to il- 
lustrate, equally with the acts just narra- 
ted, the deliterious influences of Jefferson’s 
example in politics and in his administra- 
tion of the federal government. 


z. B. C. 
Lonewoop, M1., June, 1850, 
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Ir is a natural consequence of the pre- 
cariousness of human life, that men prefer 
a small immediate to a greater prospective 
benefit. This tendency is inore operative 
when such benefit is proposed as the result 
of a system of action, and not of one act ; 
and thus it occurs, that most men who are 
sufficiently awake to their immediate inter- 
ests, hold an attachment to a peculiar form 
of government as a matter of education 
and of habit, rather than of reflective opin- 
ion. The direct pressure of evils from a 
bad form of government, is nearly the sole 
cause of recognition, by the generality, of 
the advantages of an organization founded 
on correct principles. 

Therefore is it, that it becomes peculiarly 
incumbent on a people, in the first age 
of a state, so to arrange the development 
of their resources that a consideration 
for their industrial interests, may not, in 
the contingencies of international inter- 
course, urge a disregard of the course dic- 
tated by the interests of the system of 
government whieh meets their recognition. 
It should be their aim to secure complete 
Industrial Independence. 

The duty is incumbent on the only 
representative of Republican Democracy 
to develop those resources, which must 
maintain for it the power to resist the 
attacks to which the principle of its being 
will be subjected. Without the wealth 
and resources of its manufacturing districts, 
what resistance could Great Britain have 
made against Napoleon, and without that 
resistance, what would have been the con- 
dition of Europe at the present time ? 

Let us not dream of the quiet existence 
of Republicanism ; that we may pass our 
time from hence and hereafter, like Rasse- 





las in the happy valley, entrenched from 


harm by natural barriers. In the present 
state of humanity, a great truth cannot live 
in quiet. Wewould say ‘God speed” in 
sincerity to all who advocate peace. 
Their labors have their use, but there never 
will be permanent universal peace till Re- 
publicanism is everywhere triumphant. 

The French nation are perhaps theo- 
retically correct in politics, but they have 
yet to vindicate their title to that character 
of self-control, wherewith alone Democracy 
ean flourish. With regard to the Repub- 
lics south of us, systems which require 
an habitual resort to the point of the 
lance and the muzzle of the escopeta, to 
regulate their action, too much resemble 
Anarchy, to be called Republicanism. 

There is then no other than Switzerland, 
whose government at this moment per- 
forms its functions, (like the Roman Sen- 
ate, maintaining a vain show of dignity 
before Brennus and his Gauls,) in awe of 
Prussian and French military force. Its 
councils are helplessly subject to the dip- 
lomacy of the Kings of Europe.t It is 
not a free Republic. 

We alone, of all nations, have given suffi- 
cient evidence of a clear national perception 
of the principle of self-government. As 
our duty to God, it is our duty to human- 
ity, to keep this flame perpetually burning, 
through the life of that state whose exist- 
ence is now so glorious; that when, here- 
after, the mouldening remains of our 





+“ In fact the proposition (from the French 
Government—M. Guizot—to the British Foreign 
office, concerning the affair of the Sonderbund) 
amounted in other words to this, that if they re- 
fused our mediation, we (the five powers) would 
compel them by force of arms to adopt our views.” 
—Lord Palmerston’s speech, (June 25) on motion 
of «want of confidence !” 





* Letters of Hon. Abbott Lawrence to Hon. Wm. C. Rives, of Virginia. 


Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 1850. 
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Capitols shall have been rounded by the| only bond of Union The idem velle 
hand of time to the shape of those western | atgue idem nolle cannot exist between the 
mounds, whose lengthened shadows, trailed | seller and the buyer as:uch, in cases where 
on the prairies by the setting sun, remind | the origin of supply may vary, and the 
the traveller of the fading away of the glory | locality of demand may change. 
of a people, all the nations of the earth, The relations of producer and consumer 
here and in other lands, living under a Re- | are no permanent bond of political union. 
publicanism broad as the sunlight, shall | Ifa tree trunk of equal value from the 
ascribe their free condition to us and to our | shores of the Baltic can be obtained at less 
example. cost, the ship builder on the Mersey asks 
We have now to consider a practical | the repeal of the timber duties and leaves 
means to this end, offered to us in | his Canadian brother to tell his regrets to 
three letters from a citizen of the United | the trees of his neglected forests. 
States, now beyond the voice of parties and | Let us not sentimentalize in legislation. 
the bounds of party lines, and representing | The comp nents of cost are the cost of 
the whole country and all parties, at the | production and of transportation to a mar- 
court of the first monarchy of Europe.— | ket; but this latter forms no element of 
These letters are written to a citizen of | price unless demand is greater than supply. 
another State, (now our minister to the | Each one will naturally buy where he can 
French Republic ;) a State, in that part of buy cheapest. Protection asks that the 
the Union whose labor, being almost en- | interests notof to day only but of here- 
tirely agricultural, is depreciated in value | after be considered. 
by the competition of the new regions The constant tendency of industry is to 
opened to the hand of man, in the progress | diminish the cost of transportation ; for the 
westward of the tide of our population. industry of any nation is first agricultural, 

The coming discussion in Congress, in | then manufacturing. One great ground 
regard to the principles advocated in | on which we urge protection is that by it 
these letters, causes them to be brought | each State of our Union may perfect 
again prominently before the public eye ; | within itself, as far as its natural advantages 
and now we seek to repeat the warnings | will permit, the regular adjustment of its 
against the Tariff of 1846, in the light of | industry. We desire that each State may 
those results predicted four years ago, as | be, as far as may be, within itself a nation. 
contingencies; which, those warnings hav- | We look with confidence to “ the pressure 
ing been then unheeded, now stare us | from without,”’ tothe unity within, of a na- 
plainly in the face. The letters contain | tional character unique in its elements, and 
practical suggestions for the full attain- | to the bonds of a common attachment to 
ment of National Industrial Independence. | Democracy, and a common prosperity, to 

Among the causes mentioned by Wash- | secure the Union. 
ington * as likely to ‘‘ disturb the Union,” The nomad hordes of Tartary, who dwell 
the first in his enumeration, as well as in its | upon the desert steppes of Risguis, have a 
natural importance, was, the ‘‘ endeavour to | system of government and a religion, and 
excite a belief, that there is a real differ- | respect the social relations. Their Khans, 
ence of local interests and views ;”—and | their Knodshas, and their wives, are held in 
there ean be no purer or more worthy gift | due regard. But they stay but a short 
laid upon the altar of our Country and | time on the plain whose aspect may have 
its Union, than an exposition of the | tempted them: they soon crave other 
exact relations of the interests of its differ- | scenes, and,—marring the face of nature 
ent sections, and a full formed and plainly | without substituting the beauties of art,— 
drawn plan for the more intimate connec- | leave no more lasting record of their stay, 
tion of the people of the United States, of | than the print of their horses feet upon the 
the South, the North and the West. grass of the steppe. 

But it is not in the industrial develop- Such is semi-civilization, and such in 
ment which ranks the different sections as | character, though not in degree, notwith- 
producer and consumer, that we find the | standing our further progress in the arts, 
occipapiplatlied aaa tet eam would be the story of our existence on the 

® Farewell Address, , Whole Atlantic border, from the regular 
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operation of the laws of migration, were 
there no means, when the lands of the Atlan- 
tic slope have been once subdued,to prevent 
their abandonment to weeds and useless- 
ness. 

The letters of Mr. Lawrence advert to 
the glorious reminiscences attached to Vir- 

inia in the early time of our national ex- 
istence, and allude to the fact, that that 
State, whose sons have so freely contributed 
to the advancement and glory of the com- 
mon Union, has, as far as development of 
its own resources goes, advanced so litle, 
that, in view of the rapid progress of some 
of the other States of the Unior, it appears 
almost to have retrograded. ‘I have 
thought,”’ says Mr. Lawrence, “that the 
State of Virginia, with its temperate cli- 
mate, variety and excellence of soil, ex- 
haustless water-power, and exuberant min- 
eral wealth, contains within herself more 
that is valuable for the uses of mankind, in 
these modern days, than any other State in 
the Union.”’* 

It was partly in view of these magnifi- 
cent natural resources, not then near so 
well known, perhaps not fully imagined, 
that Mr. Jefferson foretold the competition 
of the Potomac with the Hudson, as an 
avenue of trade and commerce.t 

What has been the sequence of Mr. 
Jefferson’s sanguine anticipations? New 
York city now numbers a population of 
hundreds of thousands,—its name is heard 
wherever floats a flag,—the peninsula which 
groans under its huge burden, like that 
which bore up ancient Tyre, is inadequate 
in area to hold the great breadth of its edifi- 
ces, which crowd each other for a standing 
place. How stands it with Norfolk—with 
some ten thousand inhabitants ? Its wharves 
are almost tenantless, and the quiet of re- 
pose, one half the year, is found in its 
quarters of trade. 

This is a signal failure of a prediction 
uttered by one, who, however we may ob- 
ject to his derelictions, and political im- 
moralitics, must still be esteemed one of 
our ablest statesmen, one, perhaps, among 
the wisest of those who hewed from the 
quarries of historical experience the well- 
formed model of our Union. A remark, 
too, predicted on a state of things within 
the control of man, and therefore within 
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the ken of those who study men and their 
institutions. 


“ The settlement, and development of the re- 
sources, of the western country, have brought 
into existence an active effectual competition 
with your people, in the great staple of your 
agricultural products, viz., wheat, Indian corn, 
and tobacco. Maryland and North Carolina, 
like yourselves, are essentially affected by 
competition from the same quarter. Can you 
expect to compete successfully with the West- 
ern regions of our country, where, without 
much labor, the soil produces double, and 
sometimes even more, to the acre, than the 
average crops of the last mentioned State ?” * 


But the Western States have a further 
advantage. ‘‘ The internal improvements 
of the country already finished, have brought 
Boston within the distance of four days’ 
travel of Cincinnati ; and even the Missis- 
sippi herself bears down upon her bosom 
the products of the West, at less than half 
the freight that was charged a few years 
ago.” T 

Here, then, are exposed the main causes 
of these evils, whose effect dwindles, almost 
to a European standard, the growth of some 
of our States ; some, who labored among the 
most laborious to secure to this and suc- 
ceeding generations, the benefits of a polity 
whose peculiar merit is in its avoidance of 
European errors. 

These causes, however prejudicial they 
may appear, are now seen only in the com- 
mencement of their operations. ‘ In 1790, 
by the first census, Virginia had 12 per- 
sons to the square mile, and New York 74; 
now, Virginia contains 19, and New York 
53 to the square mile. The condition of 
the two Carolinas is much the same as Vir- 
ginia.”? The population of North and 
South Carolina increased from 1830 to 1840 
‘¢ 24 per cent in ten years. Even in Great 
Britain the increase was 11 per cent.” t 

Such is the warning of the past. Where 
would the next quarter of a century have left 
us, without a change of policy? The state- 
ments we hereinafter present, from the Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
regard to the establishment, within a very 
few years, of cotton manufactures in the 
Southern States, are ample evidence that the 
people of the South-East are not disposed 
to yield without an effort to the dwindling 
of their political influence, and the reduc- 





—_—— 


#*Pp. 4. t Notes on Virginia, p. 20. 





* Mr. L.’s letters p. 4. tp. 4. t p. 31. 
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tion in value of all their fixed investments, 
and to hang in the rear of the march of the 
nation. 

Although the theory of our Constitution 
is based upon equal representation, and 
hence that of numbers is considered just ; yet 
it is evident that the establishment of the 
Senatorial representation of the States, 
(although “‘ at once a constitutional recog- 
nition of the portion of sovereignty remain- 
ing in the individual States, and an instru- 
ment for preserving that residuary sove- 
reignty,”*) is not in practice, the sole 
suarantee against undue influence of par- 
ticular States, and consequent danger to 
other States of the Union. 

There would be manifest impropriety and 
injustice in the attempt to crush the growth 
of any State. But the magnifying of the poli- 
tical importance of a State is as surely 
the consequence of its excessive growth, as 
it is sure, that such increase of its political 
weight, though not contrary to the terms, 
is contrary to the spirit of our institutions 
There remains, then, no alternative for the 
protection of State Rights in this regard, 
but the action of such means as will in- 
crease the population and wealth of the 
State which adopts them. 

No obstacles other than temporary ones 
can resist the progress of manufacturing 
industry and the realization of its bene- 
fits in this country. Nor from sectional 
causes should any one desire it. There is, 
we well know, a sentiment in each of these 
States, and in all the South, which reci- 
procates that broad national feeling, 
which prompted the presentation by the au- 
thor of a plan to remedy these evils. 

We will now rapidly trace the remedy. 
Reducing the property of a country to its 
ultimate components, we find two great 
items, land and labor, and the result of 
the employment of these two. ‘* Agricul- 
ture, the foundation of wealth, depends on 
production and a market for these pro- 
ducts.”? t 

The chief elements of cost in the mar- 
kets where the agricultural products of the 
South and West are sold, are,—Ist. The 
cost of production to the cultivator: this 
amount depending mostly on the compara- 
tive fertility of the land. Here the West- 
ern States, so far as they are under culti- 
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vation, have a comparative advantage which 
no aid of art or science can equalize. 2d. 
The cost of transportation. This, as al- 
ready stated, is gradually being diminished 
to the Western States, by internal im- 
provements and other means. 

But this latter is a matter within control, 
and here is presented to the States of the 
Atlantic coast the means of equalizing the 
balance. To use these distant markets, 
‘fa well adjusted system of internal im- 
provements,”* is essential; in order to 
diminish the cost of transpertation.— 
But, more important still, there is an ad- 
ditional means,—to reduce to a mini- 
mum, in the cost of transportation, this 
drain upon the profits of the Atlantic 
States. ‘‘ The remedy is, to ereate a mar- 
ket at home for your surplus agvicultural 
products.”’} 

The extent of this evil is stated in these 
letters in brief, for it needs no amplify- 
ing. We have extracted from them 
the statement of the causes therein conclu- 
sively exhibited, and from the same source 
we learn the remedy. The remedy, in 
each state, is, ** the encouragement of agri- 
culture, in the establishment of manutac- 
tures.” T 

If we will but note with attention their 
respective peculiarities, there is a deeper re- 
lation than that of fanciful analogy, between 
the conditions of the existence of individual, 
and of aggerated humanity. The life of a 
State is, in many respects, as the life of a 
man. The knowledge of, and the love for, 
the radical principles of its polity answers, 
as it were, in a State, to the living mind; 
whose development in an individual State 
or man, may be greater or less. The har- 
monious arrangement and due proportion- 
ing of its industrial interests, of its material 
machinery of production and consumption, 
bears to the entire national entity, the re- 
lation of the material body to a man. 

The array of names, famous in Arts, 
on the roll of the Carolinas, the whole 
book of their public history, proclaims those 
States as possessing the soul of Democratic 
Republicanism ; but their friends must say 
of them as it was said of Paul, by his ene- 
mies of Corinth, their “‘ bodily presence is 








* Madison, t Mr. L.’s letters, p. 20. 


weak.” ‘* The aggregate product of the 
two Carolinas in 1840 was $59,595,734, 
*P.6. tp.5. tp. 20. 
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with a population of 1,347,817. The pro- 
ducts of Massachusetts with a population 
of less than 800,000 people, amounted at 
the same time to $100,000,000, and now 
the products of labor and capital are more 
than $120,000,000."* This last is the 
amount, not of the accumulation of large 
percentages of profit, but of the steady and 
gradual addition of moderate profits, or di- 
versified labor, constantly employed.f It is 
the repeated addition of the minute pro- 
ducts of labor, the labor of the man, of the 
waterfall, and of the coal mine, that builds 
their cities, and dots their granite hills 
with smiling towns and villages. 

It is said in these letters, ‘‘ I have in- 
troduced these statements for the purpose 
of exhibiting fairly the true condition of 
some of the old States, and to awaken the 
public mind in those States to the impor- 
tance of bringing out their productive la- 
bor, by introducing new branches ; in order 
that the industrial classes may be _profit- 
ably employed, and to show that the States 
named have as great a stake in protecting 
the labor of the country as any other in the 
Union. They have now but little else than 
soil and physical power pepe SE 

The practical means of working the re- 
quired change are thus considered. ‘* There 
are two,classes of labor, intelligent, and un- 
intelligent. The foruer is that kind of 
labor which requires a considerable amount 
of mental culture, with active physical 
power. This combination is capable of 
applying Science to Art, and of producing 
results that are difficult, and oftentimes 
complicated. The latter description of 
labor, is of that character which depends 
principally on physical strength ; this _ 
ity of labor you (referring toVirginia) have 
in abundance, and I hope you are not with- 
out a tolerable supply of the higher class. 
You may, without doubt, commence the 
manufacture of almost every description of 
articles requiring but little skill, and pro- 
secute the work with success. Manufac- 
tures of such articles as iron, hemp, wool, 








*P.31. 


t We learn by an article in the Merchant’s Mag- 
azine for Dec. 1849, (Condition and Prospects of 
the American Cotton Manufactures in 1849,) that 
the average of dividends of twenty of the first 
class mills in New England, for the year 1849, was 
5 6-10 per cent. 
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cotton, leather, &c., wrought into the 
coarser and more common articles would 
succeed with you.’”* 

We pause a moment to note this classi- 
fication of labor. M. Guizot, whose bolts 
and bars have recently snapped in his 
hands when he attempted to close the 
gates to the moral progress of a people, 
thus writes of labor: ‘“‘ Labor is subject to 
natural and general laws—in every situa- 
tion, in every variety of labor, in every 
class of laborers, diversity and inequality 
arise and subsist ; inequality of intellectual 
power, of moral merit, of social importance, 
of material wealth.” 

The feeling, so little creditable, which 
we may observe in the work “ Democracy 
in France,” would change the onward 
course of humanity to retrogression in re- 
garding each of the laboring classes as im- 
mutably a toiler at day wages ; but this 
distinction of labor as intelligent or unin- 
telligent, is the only distinction as to labor, 
of which a state can correctly be cognizant. 
This application only is the result of the 
nature of things, and is the true distinction, 
which, in the correct theory of Republic- 
anism, attaches to the labor alone, and 
does not, as in monarchical Europe, induce 
as with the shirt of Nessus, the individual 
of the working classes, the separate human- 
ity, perhaps capable of all advancement, 
apt for all contingencies, able, it may be, 
to leave behind ‘* footsteps on the track of 
time,’’ with the character of the circum- 
stances which in infancy may have sur- 
rounded him. 

We place side by side in contrast these 
two views so widely differing, of labor. 
The one from France, from a statesman, 
who would keep France under “ the cold 
shade of aristocracy,” the other from a 
statesman of America, who, like all of us, 
seeks to walk by the light of the sun of 
democracy alone. And we do it for this, 
because that there is no plainer definition 
of the respective differences, no fairer ex- 
position of the comparative values of the 
two systems of polity, than in these two 
contrasted views of labor. 

“* Human progress,” says an American 
writer,t (now no longer living,) is the re- 
sult of an ever active law, manifesting it- 





*P. 5. 


t Chief Justice Durfee. Works, p. 330. 
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self chiefly in scientific discovery and in- 
vention, and thereby controlling legisla- 
tion, and giving enduring improvement to 
all social and political institutions.’’ It is 
well and thoughtfully said: From disco- 
veries in science, and improvements in art, 
result free political institutions and the ob- 
ject of both is identical. We will now ob- 
serve the reproduction by this effect of a 
new cause. 

One main argument, for democracy 
arises from the difference in the mental 
structure of individuals, were the mental 
peculiarities of an individual transmitted 
unchanged to his posterity there would be 
comparitively little advantage in Repub- 
licanism over Despotism. But each in- 
dividual possesses an idiosyncracy, which, 
though resembling in some respects that of 
his immediate ancestor, in the main, differs 
widely. 

The function of Democracy is to assist 
in, by removing obstacles te, the manifes- 
tation of this. Democracy is the practical 
recognition of the individuality of man. 
This manifestation is mainly effected, with 
the bulk of the population, the majority, 
only by their labor, from the diversification 
of which arise new improvements and dis- 
coveries. 

It is thus, the peculiar interest of the 
laboring classes, that their labor should be 
diversified, and this diversification brings 
with it the direct advantage of enhanced 
compensation. ‘* To place the people in a 
condition of permanent and solid prosperi- 
ty, we must encourage home industry, by 
obtaining the greatest amount of produc- 
tion ; this can only be obtained by diversi- 
fying labor, which will bring with it high 
wages; and unless the labor is well paid, 
our country cannot prosper.” * 

Diversification of labor is the industrial 
means to secure to the laboring classes the 
benefits of Democracy. Democracy clears 
away all obstacles to the development of the 
full powers of man. This the Fathers of 
the Republic have given to us. Diversifi- 
cation of labor facilitates the application of 
those capacities to science and art. This, 
also, must be secured in an united capacity 
asa people. Division of labor ensures the 
full effect of such application, and here 
private action begins. We are now to ob_ 
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serve the mode in which the causes are to 
be kept in action. 

The use of the powers exercised by a 
free government, is, obviously, as to each 
individual, but the execution of his own 
will, The chief modes in which the will 
of an individual can legitimately, in society 
in its normal state, act directly to control 
the execution of the will of another, in 
matters appertaining only to the latter, are 
two. The one acts upon the child, and is 
the power of the parent. The other acts 
upon the adult, and is the power of public 
opinion. The main objects for which these 
powers act for the good of society, are 
these : 

Education facilitates the development of 
the powers of the human mind, and by 
labor the physical powers of man, and the 
resources of the earth, are developed. 
These causes act and re-act upon each 
other. By the former of the above-men- 
tioned modes of action, viz.—the will of 
the parent, delegated for convenience and 
certainty of operatiun to the State, educa- 
tion is effected. By the latter powerful 
mode of action, viz.—that of public opi- 
nion, the application of labor may be ef- 
fected. 

‘** Let it be considered respectable for 
every man to have a vocation, and to fol- 
low it. Let your common school system 
go hand in hand with the employment of 
your people. A general system of popular 
education is the lever te all permanent 
improvement.* To this we add, “ Allin- 
tellectual culture should be founded on the 
principles of our Holy Religion.”*t This, 
then, is the system for the advancement of 
a State to the full fruition of the principles 
of Republican Democracy, It is founded 
on the true principles of political philoso- 
phy, and we leave it to the reflection and 
judgment of the reader. 

While advocating the general policy of 
the introduction of manufacturing industry 
in the South, as a matter of the first im- 
portance to all of us, it is not to be forgot- 
ten, that the temporary state of the busi- 
ness and finances of the country, and the 
immediate demands of trade, must, with 
the exercise of judgment, decide the man- 
ner and time of this introduction. 

We have now the pleasure to turn the 
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readers attention to the progress already 
made in the South and West in the course 
of industrial development which we have 
sketched from these letters. Under date 
of December 1849, it is stated,* that there 
are in South Carolina sixteen factories 
containing 36,500 spindles, with a capital 
invested of about one million of dollars. 

In Georgia, (November 1849,) they 
have 36 cotton mills with 51,140 spindles. 

In Alabama, 10 factories are in opera- 
tion, with a capital of half a million invest- 
ed, and it is stated that there will shortly 
be 20,000 spindles in operation. 

In Tennessee there are 30 factories with 
36,000 spindles. 

We hold that these States have not been 
before, but are now, upon the path of 
prosperity to the rest of the Union, as well 
as to themselves. Discoveries in science, 
inventions in art, do not come by revelation. 
They are the fruit of opportunity. Who 
can tell what immense wealth of inventive 
genius, what vast opulence of constructive 
power may be unnoticed and unknown 
with some of the laboring classes in the 
States, whose sole industrial pursuit being 
agriculture, offers no facility for its devel- 
opment. ‘“‘ Hands, that the rod of empire 
might have swayed,” as the poet Gray ex- 
presses it: that might have recorded for 
empires, secrets of mechanical or chemical 
science which would change the face and 
the destinies of nations. It is a theme for 
other thought than the sentimental reveries 
of poets. 

By what has already been done, we 
know what may be done, now that new 
squadrons of the vast army of American 
labor, are wheeling into rank.{ “‘ The in- 
crease (in the consumption of raw cotton ) 
in the United States from 1816 to 1845, 
has extended from 11 million pounds to 
176,300,000 pounds in 29 years, being an 
augmentation of sixteen-fold. The increase 
in Great Britain in the same period of time 
has been from 88,700,000 pounds to 560, 
000,000 pounds, being an augmentation 
of less than seven-fold, against an increase 
in the United States of sixteen-fold ’’t 








* Documents accompanying Report of Sec. of 
Treasury. 1850. 

+“ The actual amount really invested in the 
Georgia manufactories is not far from $2,000,000.” 
—Savannah Georgian, July 11, 1850. 
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The subsequent portions of the letters 
are occupied with a view of the manufac- 
tures of the country, and their relative pro- 
gress, and an exposition of the effects to be 
expected on the same from the passage of 
the Tariff Act then under consideration, 
since passed, and known as the Tariff Act 
of 1846. 

Adherence to a political opinion is fre- 
quently not the result of reasoning, and 
when to casually imbibed prejudices in fa- 
vor of one conclusion, is added the bias of 
partizanship against its opposite, the opin- 
ions of individuals under these influences 
are apt to vary widely from a just view. 
There are also sources of differences of opin- 
ion which we may recognise without impu- 
tation upon the intellects or hearts of those 
with whom they exist. They come from 
idiosyneracies and are unexplainable. 

One result however, has occurred from 
one or other of these causes, within a few 
years in the Political History of the United 
States, that, while the irregularities and 
evil consequences resulting from the passage 
of the Tariff Act of 1846, have, in some 
particulars, been existing in their full vigor, 
the country at large, has not in the annual 
account of the state of its affairs from the 
Executive, been apprised of them. 

We much regret that the limited space 
of a monthly Review will not allow us to 
give an abstract of these letters. Lord 
Bolingbroke remarks that, that book which 
requires abridgement, is not worth reading ; 
and these letters being tersely epitomized, 
to give an abstract of them, would be but 
to present them with important omissions. 
The intention is, at the present time, to 
take advantage of the incoming of a Whig 
Administration, and a presentation of an 
account of the actual state of the industrial 
and fiseal affairs of the country, in the Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
compare events become a part of history 
with the clear delineation of them present- 
ed in anticipation, four years ago in these 
letters, and to urge a repeal of the Tariff 
Act.* 

The effect to be anticipated from the sa- 





* The unfortunate arrangements connected with 
the public printing at this session of Congress have 
delayed the exposition (by retaining from general 
circulation the accompanying documents to the 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury to which 
we wish our readers to refer,) till the present time. 
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crifice of the industry of the country to the 
unrestrained competition of a nation already 
far beyond us in the course of manufactur- 
ing industry, was fully shown. If, it was 
said, a deficiency of the revenue is escaped, 
it will be only by excessive importations, 
followed by a drain of specie, and its con- 
sequences, the prostration of the business 
of the whole country and ultimate suppres- 
sion of the banks. 

Now, although the speech of the Prime 
Minister of England, (Sir R. Peel,) pro- 
posing & remission of certain duties, arriv- 
ed at the very date of these letters, was it 
an anticipation on which legislative action 
could, with just regard to the interests of 
the country, be had, that a reduction of 
duties in Great Britain would be made to 
such an extent as to justify our giving up 
our domestic markets for our agricultural 
products, to seek across the ocean fora 
foreign one. 

It was said* ‘‘in case of the repeal of the 
duty on wheat, little will be exported from 
the United States to England” in ordina- 
ry years of harvest,’ and calculation as to 
the probability of repeal was made or ob- 

ervation of the fact that the statesmen of 

England are imbued with a nationality of 
feeling that acknowledges no force in theo- 
retical appeals in favor of preferring the in- 
dustry of a foreign country to that of their 
own. 

The tariff act of 1846 was passed and the 
parties in all parts of the country, against 
whose earnest remonstrances this course of 
legislation was adopted, prepared them- 
selves as well as they might, to sastain, be- 
sides the evils of fluctuation and casual re- 
verses inseparably attendant on business, 
the effect of the hostile action of their own 
government. 

But now came in an interfering cause. 
One of those strange events which cannot 
be foretold by man, which science has failed 
to explain, and which art is powerless to 
prevent; when no human quality avails but 
patience, and in whose presence we can 
only sit silently and wait, observing reve- 
rently the manifestation of a power before 
which we are powerless. 

A long course of legislation had placed 
the industry of Ireland, in subjection to the 
action of England,—to whose tender mer- 
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cies Free-traders at home wish us to con- 
fide our industry. 

The natural result has followed. The 
industry of Ireland was prostrated ; so ab- 
jectly prostrate that millions of its popula- 
tion depended for their entire subsistence 
ona single root. And here we are remind- 
ed of a singular cireumstance. ‘* The con- 
stitution of Ireland’? (said Mirabeau in 
1782, while proposing a destruction for 
certain political refugees from Geneva, ) 
‘has been much modified, and seems likely 
to be modified still more. It would be ab- 
surd to deny that Ireland is becoming the 
most free of any country in the world, and 
the most desirable for men who feel the 
value of freedom.’’* 

Since then, the Irish Union has taken 
place, and other great events affecting Ire- 
land’s destiny. It would be absurd to have 
expected of Mirabeau that he should have 
prophesied, but as the causes which have 
placed Ireland in her present condition, 
were then in operation, in different forms, 
we think it not time lost to note, while ob- 
serving their effect, how great and disas- 
trous has been the action of these causes, 
then so little calculated upon by statesmen 
of that time. Causes, which may be traced 
to one great root, viz.: the prejudicial ef- 
fect upon the industry of one nation, of the 
legislative action of another, in other words, 
the want of National Industrial Indepen- 
dence 

To return,—when the time came to har- 
vest this crop, miserable at the best, the 
spade that should have dug an edible from 
the earth, glanced through a.mass of rot- 
tenness and premature putrefaction ; a fit 
emblem of the industrial policy of a coun- 
try whose labor knew no diversification. 

The food of the country was gone. How 
and where to find other food. Anywhere, 
anywhere, for a nation was starving! The 
grain growers of the Baltic and Black Sea 
had been as little capable of prognostica- 
ting an Irish famine as those who passed 
the American tariff act of 1846, and not 
having expected the contingency, were un- 
able to supply the demand. 

The ‘‘ ordinary years of harvest,” on 
which the author of the letters had calcula- 
ted, had been succeeded by an extraordi- 
nary year of no harvest. The exportation 








* Page 10. 








* Memoirs. Vol. iv’ p. 100. 
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of grain from the United States, exceeded 
by millions, double the most sanguine 
dreams of those who, by means of the 
tariff of 1846, had shaken as with an earth- 
quake, the laboriously constructed edifice 
of American industry, which now, thanks 
to a famine, had still a chance to stand. 

The balance of trade was enormously in 
our favor. The result was many millions 
added to our wealth, and the cause stimu- 
lating importations, assisted also the in- 
crease of the revenue. The predictions 
of our bankruptcy had not been fulfilled, 
and probably none rejoiced more at the 
benefit to our country than the Whig par- 
ty, and the author of these letters. 

The province of Statesmanship is, to 
regulate the affairs of nations, by knowl- 
edge of the laws which under usual natural 
conditions, govern human action. The 
wisdom which can prognosticate at a year’s 
distance, unprecedented phenomena in 
nature, is as far above Humanity, as the 
folly which would predicate legislation or 
the expectation of such abnormal pheno- 
mena, is below it. But we will do the Free 
Trade party in the United States justice. 
They made as little calculation on any fa- 
mine in Ireland, and as sucha ‘“ sky-sent?’ 
argument with the unthinking and unrea- 
soning, in favor of their policy, asjany one 
else. What we claim is, what is conceded 
by every intelligent person, not blinded by 
partizanship, that through the Irish famine 
then occurring, ‘he effect of the Tariff of 
1846, was for a long time nullified. 

It is not a new thing that a sudden ab- 
normal operation of physical causes has 
produced a political change which could 
not have been anticipated. Some now liv- 
ing will recollect how the progress of the 
Revolution in Venezuela, in 1812, was 
checked and the course of events changed, 
by the earthquake which destroyed Carac- 
cas, and re-established the authority of the 
Spanish Cortes.* 

Klaproth} narrates a similar occurrence 
in China, “‘ L’empire,”’ he says, “ fut en- 
core, en 173, affligé, par des maladies con- 
tagieuses que . . . faisaient d’affreux rava- 
ges dans toutes les provinces. Cette epi- 
démie parait d’avoir eté une veritable peste 
... Enfin, un certain Tchang-Kio... 








* Hist. of Thirty Years Peace. 
+ Tableau Historique del’ Asie. 


Martineau. 
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pretendit avoir trouvé un remede infaillible 
contre la contagion ...Ceremede . . . luj 
fit bientot une grande reputation, ete., ete 

.. ileut une multitude de disciples . . , 
Cette empirique devint bientot le chef d'un 
parti puissant, ete . . . bientot son armée 
s’eleva a 500,000 combatants,”’ ete. ete. 

Thus it seems, there being a contagious 
malady prevalent in China, by dexterous 
management of an ‘ empirique,’’ it was 
made useful in organizing 500,000 to sus- 
tain quackery in power. Perhaps some 
may perceive an analogy between this case 
and that of the favor shown to free trade 
theories and theorisers in ’47 in the United 
States. The Chinese case, however, was 
one of a plague and not a famine.* 

Let us note the actual meaning of the com- 
mercial dependence upon foreign nations, 
urged upon us by the advocates of the 
Tariff of 1846. Pufferdorf states that 





+ The reader may be amused by an extract from 
the Democratic Review (published in New York) 
for August, 1849. “It has been said that the de- 
feat of Mr. Lawrence’s motion last year, was 
owing to the famine of 1847. Alas, for the fee- 
ble argument! There is no famine this year .and 
the export of bread stufis, as compared with last 
year, are as follows: 


Expert of Bread Stuffs from United States to 
Great Britain, Sept, to July 1st. 


Flour Bblis, Meal Bbls, Wheat. Corn, 
1848. 160,086 98444 215,139 3,700,065 
1849. 1,007,640 79,704 1,048,593 12,333,890 


We give another quotation, “ This quantity (of 
grain and flour imported into Great Britain in 1847) 
was greatly enhanced, and also the price by the 
failure of the potatoe crop, A recurrence of that 
misfortune in 1846 produced the enormous import 
indicated in the table,” (therein above given.)— 
Dem. Review for Dec. 1848, p. 559. 

Further, “ The year 1848 was one of good har- 
vests in England. This year, as announced from 
the throne, the potatoe erop has again failed, and 
the quantities (of bread stuff) sent forward will 
be far in excess of last year—Dem. Review for 
April 1849, p. 379. 

From which quotations we may conclude, that, 
Ist. The Irish famine really was the cause of our 
great exportation of bread stuffsin 1847. 2nd. That 
the Dem. Review knew it in Dec. 1848. 3d. That 
the U. S. tariff has but little effect on the demand 
for bread stuffs in G. Britain, and consequently on 
our export of these articles thereto. 4th. That the 
Dem. Review knew this in April 1849. 5th. That 
in August 1849, the same Review had forgotten 
entirely both these items of its former knowledge. 
The exercise of the accustomed abilities of the De- 
mocratic Review seems in this case to have been 
pretermitted, 
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“ Charles V. used to say of the Nether- 
landers that there was not a nation under 
the sun, that did detest more the name of 
slavery and yet if you did manage them 


' mildly and with discretion, did bear it more 


patiently.” * 

Thus it stands, that amelioration which 
has substituted for vanquished enemies the 
‘ parole d’honneur,’ and the delivery of the 
sword for the barbarous triumphal proces- 
sion, and the passage beneath the crossed 
spears, has given to the intolerable burden 
of political subjection, the modified form of 
commercial dependence. 

The only legitimate commercial depen- 
dence between separate nations, as a per- 
manent condition is that of barbarous and 





| 


civilized nations, primarily, and, secondarily | 
that which results from the interchange of | unavoidable conclusion that he who may 


commodities which it is impossible for one 
of the countries to produce: and this per- 
manency is but comparative, because of the 
tendency to civilization and to the amelio- 
rations of science and art. The growth of 
manufactures is but the mask of the na- 
tural development of the national ‘‘ phy- 
sique.” 

The tendency of humanity, the evident 
tendency of the age, is to individualisation ; 


| 
| 


| 
\ 
| 


| 
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that man stands upright in the full majesty 
of his nature, belonging to no class, attaint- 
ed by no hereditary disability and com- 
mences life, should his accidents so rule, 
by sustaining himself through the mere 
exercise of his mechanical powers, and 
marching upward, if his natural abilities 
warrant it, perhaps to be the chosen ruler 
of some twenty million others, political ex- 
amplars of magnified humanity. 

Individual action is but the type of na- 
tional action. The protection of individual 
rights, is the reason for national aggrega- 
tion. An ‘esprit du corps” is but the 
reflex of self-love, and in the arrangements 
inevitably induced by the peculiarities of 
language, of religion, Pagan or Christian, 
of genuine national character, we find the 


innocently seek his own individual happi- 
ness, not interfering with others, may also 
legitimately forward that interest by com- 
bining his efforts with those whose pro- 
pinquity of residence, similarity of char- 
acter and identity of condition indicate 
them as his countrymen and nearest friends. 

We owe an apology to our readers for 
thus diverging from practical argument, 
but if what we have now urged is correct, 


of what value otherwise were political and | the abstract reasoning so much in vogue, in 


social freedom ? 
tion in the human breast not relating solely 
to self, is emulation; here competition is 
the “‘ vis motiva ”’ of progress. 

From the institution of unchangeable 
castes, the Brahmin and the Pariah in 
India, through their modification, the feu- 
dal institutions of Continental Europe gen- 
erally, we come, in passing westward, to 
the improvements which commerce has 
introduced into the social structure of 
Great Britain ; the facility of social eleva- 
tion, whose most recent and prominent 
evidence is in the notable denial, by the 
present Prime Minister of England (him- 
self of England’s aristocracy) of the power 
of judgment by the House of Lords, upon 
a high concern of legislation.t 

But still the distinction of classes sub- 
sists in England, and it is only in the 
United States, still further Westward, 





* Int. to History of Europe, p. 261, 


+ Lord John Russell’s speech upon the vote of 
prvi of Lords in the matter of the Greek 
claims. 





The first motive of ac- favor of Free Trade as the bond of uni- 


versal brotherhood, and the dawn of the 
millenium, crumbles into dust. 

Do we not all remember in our National 
History, the proposition made by British 
Statesmen acting loyally as became them, 
in the interest of Great Britain, to give 
that country exclusive commercial rights 
in view of the political supremacy over her 
thirteen colonies. 

This proposition was the beginning of 
the great, the peaceful struggle for supre- 
macy between the Anglo Saxon race, and 
the accumulated capital resulting from cen- 
turies of labor of the most laborious race 
heretofore on earth, in conjunction with the 
living physical energies ofa mass of operatives 
content to exist without accumulation for 
themselves ;—and the new American race, 
formed by the union of the enterprising, 
the hardy, the free-spirited, the selected 
of every nation under heaven, with but 
little save the natural capital of land and 
labor, a few short years ago, but with their 
exertions for production and accumulation 
intensified by education which awakens 
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their desires, by Political Equality which 
facilitates the gratification of them, and a 
just administration of laws which confirms 
to all, their possessions. 

The temporary failure of the foreign 
crops has passed away. It is, we think 
generally understood and everywhere con- 
ceded, that our imports this year have, so 
far, exceeded our exports by from twenty 
to thirty million dollars.* “It may be 
said, that our exports will increase with 
our imports; this supposition | think fal- 
lacious.” We claim an acknowledgment 
of the absolute fulfilment of this prediction, 
in its spirit and its terms. 

Nor do we find ourselves in position to 
make an inferior claim with regard to the 
prediction herein contained. ‘* If the pre- 
sent movement against the Act of 1842 
shall succeed, in accordance with Mr. 
Walker’s plan, it must be followed soon 
by a counter movement, if not on the part 
of the people, the government itself will 
recommend it for revenue.”*t} The meet- 
ings at Pittsburg, Trenton, Newport and 
elsewhere, are sufficient evidence that if 
Government has partly, through the sac- 
rifice of the interests of the people, been 
saved from the necessity of calling for re- 
lief through the alteration of the Act, the 
people have, through the pernicious opera- 
tion of the tariff, found it necessary to 
commence a counter movement. 

Where complete codes of ‘‘ Revised 
Statutes”’ exist, and where Constitutions, 
are altered periodically, as in our country, 
the excuse that a practical avoidance at 
occasional expense’ of morality, of certain 
provisions of laws is better than the insta- 
bility resulting from radical alteration of 
injudicious or presently inapplicable laws ; 
such excuse, having force under other 
circumstances is here inoperative. 

It is the boast of our judicial decisions, 
of the laws which originate them, of the 
constitutions which lie behind these laws, 
of the whole system of polity infact, which 
comprehends these, that all are closely ad- 
apted to the times and our circumstances. 
The sole excuse then, for a law which 
corrupts the public morals, is here worth- 
less. 

Still more objectionable is it, when the 
evil effect resulting from such laws is ex- 
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aggerated by placing the party more par- 
ticularly acted on, in the dilemma of sac- 
rificing his morals or his pecuniary profit. 
It would be the conclusion of one conver- 
sant with the operation of laws affecting 
commerce, and estimating at its proper 
standard the high character of the Ameri- 
can merchant, that such legislation must 
result in the diminution of the business 
conducted by Americans. 

“] deem this (ad valorem) feature in 
the bill a violation of sound principle, and 
such as must be condemned by all parties, 
whose experience and knowledge are of 
value. It is no other, in practice, than to 
drive from our foreign trade a large num- 
ber of honest importing merchants, and to 
place the business in the hands of unscru- 
pulous foreigners. ‘Time may reveal the 
** I do not say 
that all foreigners commit frauds on the re- 
venue ; far from it; but I do say that enor- 
mous frauds have been perpetrated by 
foreigners, under ad valorem duties, and 
wil be again,—prostrating the business of 
honest foreign and American importers.” + 

We extract from the Report of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury for 1849, answers 
to questions propounded by him to the Col- 
lectors of the Custom Houses of the United 
States : 


From the Custom House at Philadelphia. ‘“ Taking the 
quarter ending on the 30th of Sept. 1845, (prior to the 
enactment of our present Tariff;) the amount of imports 
at this port was, 

For American account, $2,075,930 
For foreign account, 185,613 $2,261 543 

While in the corresponding quarter of the current 
year (of 1849) it was, 
For American account, 
For foreign account, 
Showing an aggregate increase in 

the quarter just elapsed of $991,035 
Of which, on American account, $665,852, and on foreign 
account, $325,183; that is to say, on American account, 
an increase On the importations of the quarter ending 
Sept. 30, 1845, for the same account of, thirty-two per cent. 
and, on foreign account, of two hundred and seventy-five 
per cent,—showing a vast preponderance in favor of 
.oreigners,”’ 

From the Custom House of Boston, “ You will observe 
that in 1845, the imports were $5,935,392 
Of which, on American account, $5,184,745 
On foreign account, 750,647 
And in 1849, the imports were 
Of which, on American account, $4,806,935 
On foreign account, 1,131,868 


Showing that the importations on foreign account were 
increased fifty-one per cent from 1845 to 1849. and that those 
on American account were diminished seven per cent, during 
the same period. 


$2,741,782 
510,796 $3,252,578 


$5,932,803 


Further, ‘‘the importations on foreign 
account from the British American Colo- 
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nies have increased 105 per cent., and those 
on American account have diminished eight 
er cent.; while from Cuba the tncrease on 


the diminution on American account has 

been 53 per cent. from 1845 to 1849.” 
The returns from the New York Custom 

House, corresponding with the above from 


1849,) but we find it stated in an able let- 
ter from the Collector at New Orleans,* 
that, under the operation of the specific 
duties of the Tariff of 1842, the imports 
at New York on foreign account were 44 
per cent. t 
of 1846, the proportion of these imports is 
75 per cent. on foreign, to 25 per cent. on 
American account ;’’ and this in “ the 
city where about 62 per cent. of the entire 
revenue is collected.” 

It is needless to amplify. We add only 
this. “ Treasury, Department, Washington, 
Dee. Ist, 1849. 
in this department, it appears that the num- 
ber of instances in which the value of goods, 
wares and merchandise imported in the 
ports of New York, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia, have been advanced on the entries, 
by the United States appraisers, above the 
values declared in the invoices during ten 
months from Jan. Ist to Oct. 31st, 1849, 
inclusive, is fifteen hundred and forty-six.” 
Let it be borne in mind that these entries 
are made under the sanctity of an actual 
appeal to the Deity to witness to the truth 
of the statements therein contained. The 
demands of morality alone, one would think, 
might be sufficient reason for the removal 
of this stumbling-block in the way of the 

ublie. 

Had the blindness of party zeal permit- 
ted the heeding of the warning predictions 
in thes2 letters, now so entirely fulfilled, 
we had been spared the imputations on our 
legislative sagacity, now ascribed in our 
official records and public history. 

Could the ceaseless waves of political 
agitation be made to turn for a few years 
aside from this corner-stone of our national 
prosperity, the American system, till it is 





* Samuel J. Peters, Esq. 
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settled on a firm basis; could we with- 
draw from it, what President Madison called 


| “the pestilential influence of party animo- 
foreign account has been 213 per cent. and | 


sity,” it were well. We can ask no for- 


_ bearance of an opposition founded on con- 


viction, true or erroneous, but in a matter 
of this importance to the country, mere 


| partizanship is unworthy of us all. 
Philadelphia and Boston, had not been re- | 
ceived at Washington at the date of the | 
collation of these documents, (December, | 


We will quote from these letters of Mr. 
Lawrence, a suggestion applicable to every 
State in the Union. “If the prominent 


'men of Virginia of both political parties, 


will give up their party warfare, and resolve 


_ themselves into a ‘Committee of the Whole, 


| on the Commonwealth, to improve the state 


of Agriculture? by making two blades of 


‘“¢ Under the ad valorem Tariff | 


grass grow where there is now but one; if 


_ they will establish manufactures, and carry 


! 
| 


By official returns, on file | 











on a well-adjusted system of internal im- 
provements, they will then have done some- 
thing that will be substantial, abiding— 
which will stand as memorials of their pa- 
triotic devotion to the interest of the peo- 
ple, through all time.”’* 

Among the ancient Germans, at certain 
times, the veiled mysterious symbol of the 
earth was taken on a car to receive in 
passing among the habitations of its wor- 
shippers their adoration. ‘‘ During its pro- 
gress,”’? says Gibbon, “‘the sound of war 
was hushed, quarrels were suspended, arms 
laid aside.” ‘‘ Pax et quies tune tantum 
nota, tune tantum amata,”’ says Tacitus, 
from whom Gibbon takes the story. 

Not in the spirit of idolatrous worship, 
but with the spirit of moderation and self- 
control, becoming Christians and Repub- 
licans, is this offering of party spirit in the 
presence of the country, and of the Union 
which preserves its greatness, inculcated 
upon us; and if, as will be acknowledged, 
political intolerance is the badge of medio- 
crity, it must also be acknowledged, that 
there is no nobler spectacle below the stars, 
than that of the citizens of every party, of 
all shades of opinion, uniting to place the 
country of their pride in a position to main- 
tain worthily the independent attitude which 
circumstances from God have placed her 
in. ‘‘ Our strength and glory is in uphold- 
ing and maintaining the Union.’’t 
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Nor the least noticeable among the 
events of the world of letters, during the 
past five years, is the revulsion of popular 
opinion regarding the moral and literary 
character of Bulwer’s works. The general 
discredit into which they had fallen was 
only equalled by the ill reputation fastened 
upon their readers. The press teemed with 
cynical and shallow criticisms of Pellhan 
and Eugene Aram, and infused into the 
public mind a feeling strongly allied to hor- 
ror against fiction in general, and Bulwer’s 
fictions in particular. The clerical watch- 
men of the land took up the prevailing 
sentiment, and in measured discourses 
coupled the name of the best novelist with 
that of the most licentious poet of the 
country. A few timid apologies that ap- 
soa from time to time in well-meaning, 

ut Radical, prints, were indignantly scout- 
ed. Such a fever, it was evident, could 
not last. Ernest Maltravers was discover- 
ed to be by no means as fearful a monster 
as he had been represented ; and the beau- 
tiful moral of Zanoni was triumphantly held 
up as a refutation of the weighty charges 
urged against its author. Then followed 
the Caxtons, the most exquisite in art and 
healthful in tendency of any modern fic- 
tion, sweeping away a cloud of prejudices, 
and opening the way for a more favorable 
reception of itselder sisters. An acute and 
genial criticism in the Westminster, and a 
more superficial, but no less genial, review 
in Fraser’s Magazine, hastened the progress 
of truth in the public mind. It is no longer 
considered criminal to read a book by the 
author of Devereux; and moral essayists 
have forborne to class him among those 
whose genius has but rendered their impiety 
more detestable, and their infamy more 
lasting. 

From a multitude of works in the seve- 
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ral departments of Fiction, the Drama, 
History, and Criticism, bearing each and 
all in a greater or less degree the impress 
of a penetrating and versatile mind, the 
good have been selected and preserved, the 
bad overlooked and rejected, by a tribunal 
to which the author must ever look for re- 
ward and honor. From this tribunal, Bul- 
wer has received, not merely once or a few 
times, the stern sentence of condemnation, 
and bowing reverently to its decisions, and 
undaunted by ill suecess, has essayed again 
and again to prove himself capable of per- 
forming what he had undertaken. A play 
hissed from the boards was the immediate 
precursor of the Lady of Lyons. The 
mortification of repeated failures were ne- 
cessary to perfect the riper efforts of the 
growing genius. The decisions of the forum 
of letters having worked their full effect 
upon the author, are settling down into the 
calm majesty of reeognized law. A niche 
has been granted him in the grand Pantheon 
from which, with a few volumes at hisfeet, he 
can fearlessly look out upon the desolations 
of time. Happy Author, be content with the 
society of Alice and the Caxtons, and seek 
not to exhume Falkland and Godolphin 
from that grave in which a now indulgent 
age would willingly forget them! Happy 
age, that can at last do justice to a gifted 
son, and ean temper the severity of justice 
with the gratefulness of praise — teaching 
the author the salutary lessons of life by no 
harsher means than rebuke — and oblivion 
—of error ! 

It is hazarding little to assert that Bul- 
wer will not be familiarly known to poste- 
rity as a dramatist, an essayist, or a histo- 
rian, while as a novelist he will remain a 
classic, and be embalmed on the same 
shelves with Fielding and Scott. He has, 
it is true, courted the Historic Muse with 
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success, and has shared no mean triumphs | place in correcting a prevailing error of the 


in Criticism and the Drama. But his his- 
tories are not stamped with the broad seal 
of perpetuity, nor are they written with that 
sublime and touching relf-reliance which 
inspired the ancient Greek to style his only 
work ‘‘ ertya és det”? His essays, from their 
peculiar nature, can scarcely eutlive the 
memory of the occasions that gave them 
birth. And from the vast host of forgot- 
ten and ever vanishing dramas it were vain 
to attempt to recall the artificial and 
unworthy sisters of the Lady of Lyons,— 
the latter, too, gradually lapsing ito the 
number of clever plays of a past day, oc- 
casionally revived with formal brilliancy, 
and then once more consigned to their cere- 
ments; to the last, less honoring, than 
honored by, the names of their authors. 


Nor shall this be a matter of deep regret | 


to Bulwer or to the world. To few is it 
given to be remembered in more than one 
capacity. And in proportion as remem- 


! 
brance is narrowed down and concentrated, | 


is it rendered intense and permanent. 
Cicero is not to us what his vanity prompt- 
ed him to personate—a poet; Shelley is 
not a novelist; Newton is not an expound- 
er of prophecy. Let it be sufficient for 
Bulwer that in a single field of literature he 
has labored arduously and with rare profit ; 
and that the nurselings he has therein 
planted and watered shall live in the vigor 
of undecaying youth long after the hand of 
the gardener has forgotten its cunning. 

An elaborate review of Bulwer’s writ- 
ings is not here intended. To such as de- 
sire to know what and how much he has 
given to the world, and the spirit with 
which his offsprings has been made, a mere 
reference to the two articles above mention- 
ed is amply sufficient. The object of the 
present paper is to survey the popular 
story-teller in a manner hitherto but little 
attempted ; to direct attention to the min- 
ute rather than the general; in fine, to 
show, if possible, why he has, in his own 
peculiar line, so distanced all competitions, 
and actually achieved immortality, while 
others have been merely grasping after pre- 
sent fame. 

As a preliminary step, it will be neces- 
sary to set forth briefly the recognized ideal 
of a Novel, and to distinguish it from the 
Romance. This is a task demanded by the 
present scheme of criticism, and not out of 


} 





day, which tends to call every fiction a 
novel, forgetting that a fiction is not by 
necessity a novel more than a play is by 
necessity a tragedy; that an acute and 
skillful observer of cotemporaneous society 
may make but a sorry figure if transported 
a century or more into the past, or placed 
upon a distant shore to gather materials for 
his pages ; and, on the other hand, that a 
zealous and eloquent antiquarian may be 
the less at home in the every day world 
by as much as he has turned over the dusty 
folios of Bede or the Rhymer, or revelled 
at the tables of the Second Charles or the 
Fourteenth Louis. 

A novel is a picture of society, a deline- 
ation of manners, increased in interest and 
effect by the aid of plot and incident. It 
is an epitome of philosophy, dramatized 
and rendered popular. It is an elucida- 
tion of morals from more facile examples 
than the stubborn and often paradoxical 
facts of history. Its main object is to con- 
vey instruction through the channels of 
amusement, to familiarize knowledge to 
the wise, to allure the careless and ignor- 
ant into the temple of learning by spread- 
ing carpets under their feet, and hanging 
the pillars of the stern edifice with fruits 
and flowers ; and, for accomplishing this, 
it claims no mean share of honor. It ap- 
proaches perfection in proportion as it com- 
bines the most of profit with the most of 
interest, and fails, when to meagre and un- 
natural incident there is subjoined a harsh 
and forced moral. In this, as in other 
fiction it is necessary that events be pro- 
bable and harmonious, and characters con- 
sistent and symmetrical ; that action should 
justly follow purpose; and that nothing 
should be introduced which does not bear 
directly ‘on the story. But vastly more 
than other fiction it requires to be philoso- 
phic and scrutinizing. With it, style is a 
secondary consideration, and imagination 
not necessarily a leading feature. The 
same graces of diction and levities of fancy 
which elsewhere adorn the tale, here lend 
their aid primarily to point the moral. A 
novel has done little if its readers do not 
rise from its pages, strengthened in intel- 
leet and exalted in sentiment, with a better 
knowledge of the world and its ways. 
From no class of writings should more po- 


sitive good be expected, and if it fail to 
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accomplish what has been mentioned as its 
object, the fault lies only in the miscon- 
ceptions, or the inadequate powers of those 
who have essayed its composition. 

What then should be the qualifications 
of the novel writer, of whom so much is 
demanded, and whose errors are so injuri- 
ous to the interests of society and the rules 
of art? What infallible criterion shall he 
find by which to trim and round his work 
till it assume the clearness and the sym- 
metry of a statue or a painting? Alas, 
there is none. To the youthful chess- 
player asking for advice, Phillidor could 
do little else than reply, “‘ play well, play 
well.””? So the neophyte in fiction-writ- 
ing, beside a few plain rules, there can be 
given but this counsel, “ write well, write 
well.” In the arts, the human form may 
be measured and divided off with such 
scrupulous accuracy that if the learner will 
but faithfully observe his directions, he 
may soon hope to produce a work that shall 
satisfy the dogmas ofart, ifnot its genius and 
spirit. But there are no scales of feet and 
inches for the passions—the intellect—the 
soul; and he who would describe their various 
workings, and would limn them in true 
colors, must be content to learn them by 
slow, steady and watchfu! experience. 

Still it may not be amiss to state a few 
requisites, without at least some of which, 
it is impossible for a novel writer to suc- 
ceed. He must possess a copious share of 
the analytical faculty, which disjoins, and 
unravels, and separates causes from effects, 
and discovers the true connection between 
purpose and event. He must be largely 
subjective, a reasoner from himself, out- 
wardly, he must give to externalities a cer- 
tain coloring from his own peculiar views, 
and may not be the mere mouth-piece of fo- 
reign impressions. More than this, it is need- 
ful that he delineate passion and character 
minutely and faithfully, painting the soul if 
possible as one would paint a series of land- 
scapes, ia which though the general features 
of the fields and rivers remain the same, the 
elements above assume new combinations, 
and give to land and water continually vary- 
ing appearances. With aspirations for cre- 
ating and describing he must possess de- 
seriptive and creative power. He must 
enjoy the rare faculty of throwing bimself 
by turns into each character he summons 


up, and forgetful of his personality, be for 





the time submerged in his own representa- 
tion. His men and women must not be 
abstractions, otherwise he merely writes 
philosophical argument or tedious mono- 
logue. And if he be a true student of art 
he will not fail to strive after dramatic 
effect, the benefits of which he shares to an 
equal extent with the writer of romance. 

A romance is a panorama of outward 
life, and when panoramas wherever exhi- 
bited are representations of classie or 
foreign scenes, so is the romance told of 
other times or of other countries. It may 
or it may not be written to inculcate a sen- 
timent; it may contain no philosophy, or 
may render what it contains wholly sub- 
servient to incident; it may give no in- 
structions except in external manners ; it 
may scrutinize only the surface, and in- 
duct no farther into character than its out- 
ward disguises. A successful writer of 
romance surveys men and manners in 
mass, avoids all analytic investigations of 
character, and deals for the most part in 
broad and free strokes, rather in nice and 
discriminating touches. He is often mi- 
nute never intricate. His plots are rarely 
complicated or labored ; his thoughts never 
above the comprehension of the most or- 
dinary minds. He is vivid, startling, and 
fond of effect. His deseriptions are elab- 
orate, ornamented and not seldom gor- 
gsous. His scenes are laid either in the 
most magnificent domains of nature, or in 
the stately courts of kings. His charac- 
ters are from the extremes of society, or 
whenever taken from the middle class are 
remarkable in mind or person. He is con- 
tinually shifting the theatre of action, and 
is as regardless of time and space, as if the 
flight of a dozen of years were no interrup- 
tion to the thread of his story, or the tran- 
sition from continent to continent the work 
of an hour. His genius is essentially ob 
jective. Nothing that he relates conveys 
to us the bias of his own mind—and so 
generally is this true of the romance wri- 
ters of the present century, that we should 
know almost nothing of their inward his- 
tory if their work were the only clue. And 
above all he is intensely dramatic—a mas- 
ter of light and shade—skilled in the 
thousand arts of the stage and in the ma- 
nagement of the foot-lights. 

The union of these two distinct, and in 
several particulars, opposite sets of quali- 
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ties, is never perfect, and is rarely witness- 
ed to any marked extent. Those who, 
possessed of the one, have assayed to pro- 
duce what could only be the effects of the 
other, have uniformly failed, and among 
this number must be reckoned Bulwer. 

It is easy to understand after a careful 
perusal of even one of his best works, why 
he has triumphed so splendidly over the 
difficulties of the novel, and has fallen so 
signally before those of the romance. He 
is gifted with a mind singularly philosophi- 
cal and penetrating, but wanting in syn- 
thetical power, and that rare faculty of se- 
lecting from confused groupings of incident 
precisely those features which shall harmo- 
nize into one symmetrical whole. He 
builds with small fragments, not with gene- 
rous masses; with the brick of London and 
not the rocks of Stonehenge. In the sub- 
tilties and intricacies of man’s nature ; in 
the labyrinths of deceit and perversion by 
which the heart of every member of socie- 
ty of the present day is girt about, he is 
profoundly versed. He has made man his 
study—man in every form—the Higway- 
man,* the man about town,t the Enthusi- 
ast of an idle philosophy,t the secluded 


Scholar,|| the politician,§ the brilliant and 
imperious Genius.{] Upon the portraitures 
he has drawn of these there is stamped the 
seal of truth, over each of them is thrown 
the mantle of a rich imagination and be- 
tween each there is preserved a clear and 


wonderful distinctness. It was but shallow 
criticism that ranked Bulwer with Byron, 
as an eternal reproducer of himself, that de- 
clared Pelham to be Maltravers and Mal- 
travers, Pelham, and Eugene Aram, either. 
The peeuliar turn of mind in both these 
great writers has led them into infusing 
more or less of themselves into their crea- 
tions, but what in the poet was morbidity 
and excess, is in the novelist, health and 
moderation. Cain and Manfred are aliases 
of one individual, and that individual is 
Byron, but Aram and Maltravers are as 
widely apart as the antipodes, you perceive 
between them a faint, an intangible resem- 
blance, a subtle similarity, and there ends 
their relationship. 

One who reads Bulwer’s novels will not 
fail to notice upon every page the results of 





*Paul Clifford. tPelham. {Zanoni. {/Eugene 
Aram. §Lumley Ferrers. 1Ermest Maltravers. 
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searching analysis and nice observation.— 
Nor will he deny the truth of much to 
which he would not before have dreamed 
of giving utterance. He will continually 
observe that he is reading men by their 
motives, that he is taken into the inner 
heart of Humanity, that by the guidance 
of the Arch-Master he is inducted into the 
hidden chambers of the vast machine, and 
while levers, and cranks, and shafts, are 
working and groaning around: him, is 
taught the secrets of the whole fabric. As 
he reads on, it will involuntarily occur to 
him that all this is true, all this has passed 
heretofore under his very eyes, yet always 
crude, unsystematized and shapeless. The 
scattered and heterogeneous materials he 
daily sees about him, are well coined and 
presented to him for companionship and 
use. He feels that he is richer by what 
he has read, not that he of necessity car- 
ries away more than he before possessed, 
but that he has his knowledge in a more 
tangible and orderly form. It is, to use 
the figure of the coin, rounded, stamped, 
and ready for circulation. 

The delineation of passion has ever been 
justly regarded as the most difficult of all 
tasks propounded by art. If any one who 
has felt within himself the workings of pas- 
sion—and who has not—imagined that its 
expression is easy, let him cooly sit down, 
pen in hand, and attempt to describe even 
his own feelings on occasions of stormy ex- 
citement ; or if he challenge a more rigor- 
ous test of his powers, to portray the feel- 
ings of an imagined character. Let him 
after completing his manuscripts put them 
carefully away for a few days and then sub- 
mit them to his own candid judgment, or 
compare them with similar efforts by 
the great masters of literature. The re- 
sult will not be doubtful. Nor will he 
again read a successful depiction of passion 
without the profoundest reverence for the 
genius of its author. 

Now of all modern prose writers it is 
in this most difficult art that Bulwer emi- 
nently excels. Much of his skill is to be 
attributed to native genius, and not a small 
portion to his close and practical study of 
the human heart. He has avoided a com- 
mon and fatal error—that of at upung to 
represent passion by rhapsody, sentiment, 
or raving, according as the fee ing is that 
of ambition, love or anger. The general- 
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ity of fictitious characters appear to utter 
the language of passion as if it did not 
concern themselves at all, but was only 
intended to move others; their words, 
perhaps intrinsically eloquent, issue from 
carved and marble lips; the multitude 
may be charmed, rapt, convu'sed, but the 
memoir remains motionless and unaltered. 
That there is art displayed here is un- 
questionable, but it is art of an inferior 
order, and not worth having if there is a 
possibility of attaining toa higher. It is 
the art that produced Juno and Cato, not 
that which created Macbeth and Lear. 
Without claiming for Bulwer the art of 
Shakespeare it is not too much to say that 
his is an art similar in kind, though une- 
qual in degree. He has faithfully imbibed 
the spirit of the master, and may justly 
claim an honorable rank in the same school. 
And it is here that he excels, and immea- 
surably, the mighty Romancer of Abbots- 
ford. The latter was a writer almost 
perfect in his way, vivid, energetic, versa- 
tile, picturesque and proverbially dramatic, 
but he rarely attempted to depict passion 
other than by its ultimate effects, and most 
tangible outward expressions. When he 
has essayed a different course he has re- 
ceived few plaudits from the multitude, 
and generous critics have kept silence. 
Scott best expresses passion by pictur- 
esque description, and by leaving much to 
the imagination. Further effort he gener- 
ally avoids—and wisely. All will remember 
the vivid picture in Kenilworth, where 
Elizabeth discovers the feeling existing 
between Leicester and Amy. The scene 
would have been wrought by Shakespeare 
into a passage of terrible and unmixed pas- 
sion. Scott has given us a gorgeous 
picture, but it is only by the Queen’s walk 
and gesture that we guess at the extent of 
her anger. So in the Bride of Lammer- 
moor, after Ravenswood has returned from 
the wedding of Lucy Ashton, the author 
has left us to imagine the tumult in his 
breast from the following external deserip- 
tion. ‘Caleb lighted the way, trembling 
and in silence, placed the lamp on the table 
of the deserted room, and was about to 
attempt some arrangement of the bed, when 
his master bid him begone in a tone that 
admitted of no delay. The old man re- 
tired, not to rest, but to prayer; and from 
time to time crept to the door of the de- 








partment, in order to find out whether 
Ravenswood had gone to repose. His 
measured heavy step upon the floor was 
only interrupted by deep groans ; and the 
repeated stamp of the heel of his heavy 
boot, intimated too clearly, that the wretch- 
ed inmate was abandoning himself at such 
moments to paroxysms of uncontrolled 
agony.”? * 

As the ancient painter threw a veil over 
the face whose terrible workings he was 
unable to depict. So Scott has here veiled 
passions he could not express. This dis- 
plays contrivance, ingenuity, knowledge 
of stage effect, but it also displays a want 
of meataphysical power. 

Compare with the instances just quoted 
the scene between Maltravers and Cesarini, 
when the former has discovered the fear- 
ful fraud by which the Italian has caused 
the estrangement and finally the untimely 
death of Florence Lascelles. 

*‘ And as thus he stood, and wearied 
with contending against, passively yielded 
to, the bitter passions that wrung and 
gnawed his heart, he heard not a sound at 
the door below, nor the footsteps on the 
stairs, nor knew he that a visitor was in 
the room, till he feit a hand upon his shoul- 
der, and turning round, beheld the white 
and livid countenance of Castruccio Cesa- 
rini. 

““¢ Tt isa dreary night and a solemn hour, 
Maltravers’’ said the Italian, with a dis- 
torted smile ; “‘a fitting night and time for 
my interview with you.” 

*«¢ Away, said Maltravers, in an impa- 
tient tone. ‘ I am not at leisure for these 
mock heroics.’ 

*¢¢ Ay, but youshall hear me to the end. 
I have watched your arrival ; I have count- 
ed the hours in which you have remained 
with her; I have followed you home. If 
you have human passions, humanity itself 
must be dried up within you, and the wild 
beast in his cavern is not more fearful to 
encounter. Thus, then, I seek and brave 
you. Bestill. Has Florence revealed to 
you the name of him who belied you, and 
who betrayed himself to the death ?”’ 

**¢ Ha! said Maltraver's, growing very 
pale, and fixing his eyes on Cesarini, ‘ you 





*Bride of Lamermoor, vol. II. page 47. See 
“ Art in Fiction,” I Vol. Bulwer’. Miscellanies. 
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are not the man; my suspicions lighted | own hand-writing convicted you of mean 


elsewhere !” 

“¢]amthe man. Do thy worst!’ 

‘¢ Scarce were the words uttered, when, 
with a fierce ery, Maltravers threw himself 
on the Italian ; he tore him from his foot- 
ing, he grasped him in his arms as a child, 
he literally whirled him around and on 
high ; and in that maddening paroxysm, it 
was, perhaps, but the balance of a feather, 
in the conflicting elements of revenge and 
reason, Which withheld Maltravers from 


hurling the criminal from the fearful height | 


on which they stood. The temptation 
passed ; Cesarini leaned, safe, unharmed, 
but half senseless with mingled rage and 
fear, against the wall. 

“He was alone; Maltravers had left 
him ; had fled from himself; fled into the 
chamber ; fled for refuge from human pas- 
sions to the wing of the All-Seeing and All- 
Present. ‘Father,’ he groaned, sinking 
on his knees, ‘support me, save me; with- 
out thee I am lost !’ 

“‘ Slowly Cesarini recovered himself and 
entered the apartment. A string in his 
brain was already loosened, and, sullen and 
ferocious, he returned again to goad the 
lion that had spared him. Maltravers had 
already risen from his brief prayer. With 
locked and rigid countenance, with arms 
folded on his breast, he stood confronting 
the Italian, who advanced toward him with 
a menacing brow and arm, but halted in- 
voluntarily at the sight of that command- 
ing aspect. 

***¢ Well, then,’ said Maltravers at last, 
with atone preternaturally calm and low, 
you are the man. Speak on; what arts 
did you employ ?? 

** Your own letter! When, many 
months ago, 1 wrote to tell you of the 
hopes it was mine te conceive, and to ask 
your opinion of her I loved, how did you 
answer me? With doubts, with deprecia- 
tion, with covert and polished scorn, of the 
very woman whom, with a deliberate trea- 
chery, you afterwards wrested from my 
worshipping and adoring love. That let- 
ter I garbled. I made the doubts you ex- 
pressed of my happiness seem doubts of 
your own. I changed the dates. I made 
the letter itself appear written, not on your 
first acquaintance with her, but subsequent 
to your plighted and accepted vows. Your 








suspicion and of sordid motives. 
were my arts.’ 

‘*¢They were most noble. 
abide by them, or repent ?? 

‘““* For what I have done to thee I have 
no repentance. Nay, I regard thee still 
as the aggressor. Thou hast robbed me of 
her who was all the world to me; and be 
thine excuses what they may, I hate thee 
with a hate that cannot slumber—that ab- 
jures the abject name of remorse. I exult 
in the very agonies thou endurest. But 
for her, the stricken, the dying! O God, O 
God! The blow falls upon mine own head !? 

** * Dying!’ said Maltravers, slowly, and 
with a sudder. ‘* No, no—not dying—or 
what art thou ? Her murderer! And what 
must I be? Her avenger !” 

“*Overpowered with his own passions, 
Cesarini sank down, and covered his face 
with his clasped hands. Maltravers stalk- 
ed gloomily to and fro the apartment. 
There was silence for some moments. At 
length Maltravers paused opposite Cesari- 
ni, and thus addressed him. 

** You have come hither, not so much to 
confess the basest crime of which man can 
be guilty, as to gloat over my anguish, and 
to brave me to revenge my wrongs. Go, 
man, go; for the present you are safe. 
While she lives, my life is not mine to 
hazard, if she recover, I can pity you and 
forgive. To me your offence, foul though 
it be, sinks below contempt itself. It is 
the consequences of the crime as they re- 
late to—to—that noble and suffering wo- 
man, which can alone raise the despicable 
into the tragic, and make your life a worthy 
and a necessary offering, not to revenge, 
but justice ; life for life, victim for victim. 
Tis the old law—’tis a righteous one.’ 

*** You shall not, with your accursed 
coldness, thus dispose of me as you will, 
and arrogate the option to smite or save. 
No, continued Cesarini, stamping his foot ; 
‘no; far from seeking forbearance at your 
hands, I dare and defy you. You think I 
have injured you; I, on the other hand, 
consider the wrong has come from you. 
But for you, she might have loved me, 
have been mine. Let that pass. But for 
you, at least it is certain that I should 
neither have sullied my soul with a vile 
sin, nor brought the brightest of human 
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beings to the grave. If she dies, the mur- 
der may be mine, but you were the cause, 
the devil that tempted to the offence. I 
defy and spit upon you ; I have no softness 
left in me; my veins are fire; my heart 
thirsts for blood. You—you—have still 
the privilege to see, to bless, to tend her ; 
and I—I who have loved her so—who 
could have kissed the earth she trod on— 
I—well, well, no matter—I hate you—I 
insult you—I call you villain and dastard 
—I throw myself on the laws of honor, 
and I demand that conflict you defer or 
deny.’ 

“<Home, doter, home; fall on thy 
knees, and pray to heaven for pardon; 
make up thy dread account; repine not 
at the days yet thine to wash the black 


spot from thy soul. For, while I speak, I | 
forsee too well that her days are numbered, | 
and with her thread of life is entwined | 


thine own. Within twelve hours from her 


last moments we meet again, but now I am | 


as ice and stone ; thou canst not move me. 
Her closing life shall not be darkened by 


the aspect of blood—by the thought of the | 


sacrifice it demands. Begone, or menials 
shall cast thee from my door ; those lips 
are too base to breath the same air as hon- 
est men. Begone, | say, begone!’ 

“ Though scarce a muscle moved in the 
lofty countenance of Maltravers—though 
no frown darkened the majestic brow— 
though no fire broke from the stedfast and 
scornful eye, there was a kingly authority 
in the aspect, in the extended arm, the 
stately care, anda power in the swell of 
the stern voice, which awedand quelled the 
unhappy being whose own passions exhaust- 
ed and unmanned him. He strove to fling 
back scorn to scorn, but his lips trembled, 
and his voice died in hollow murmurs 
within his breast. Maltravers regarded 
him with a crushing and intense disdain.— 
The Italian, with shame and wrath, wrest- 
led against himself, but in vain; the cold 
eye that was fixed upon him was as a spell, 
which the fiend within him could not rebel 
against nor resist. Mechanically he moved 
to the door; then, turning round, he shook 
his clenched hand at Maltravers, and with 
a wild and hysterical laugh, rushed from 
the apartment.’’* 

The most superficial reader of Bulwer and 





*Ernest Maltravers, Book IX, Chapt. VI. 


Scott cannot have failed to observe the 
difference in power, just pointed out, and 
elucidated. And throughout the pages of 
the great Romancer he will look in yain 
for a parallel to the passage last quo- 
ted. Brief as it is, and standing alone 
as it is here presented, stripped of the ex- 
citing influences of the foregoing pages, a 
mere fragment, it yet shows a rare and high 
order of art. There is no avoidance of the 
difficulties of the scene, no fear of grappling 
with its mighty perplexities, even when 
| anything but complete triumph would be 
utter failure. Taken in connection with 
what precedes and follows, it is a master- 
piece, a conception to which few living 
writers could attain, unequalled in vigor 
by anything even in that wonderful aceu- 
mulation of metaphysical strength—the im- 
mortal Caleb Williams 

According to the views which dfferent 
classes of readers take of life will be their 
estimate of Bulwer’s novels. Many deem 
them too highly colored, too full of startling 
passion, and too deficient in the plain and 
homely. They complain of want of sym- 
pathy with his characters. They cannot 
help feeling interested in them, but they 
have littlein common. His creationsseem 
to possess too much of the abstractly phi- 
losophic—too little of the every day real. 
These objections are not so much urged 
against the Caxtons, as they were against 
his earlier works, Eugene Aram, and De- 
vereux, and Ernest Maltravers. 

Not to deny that Bulwer sometimes acts 
the hierophant only to the initiated, it may 
be observed that in erit.cism, the distine- 
tion between the True and Real should 
ever be faithfully noticed—althouzh in 
fact it rarely is. To illustrate the import- 
ance of this distinction by referring again 
to technical Art, the greatest of painters 
have painted Truth; the most common 
place, Reality. In the execution of the 
latter there is merit, but little genius, and 
no exercise of the conceptive faculty. Ra- 
phael best pleases those whose eyes are open- 
ed to Beauty and Truth by educated intel- 
lect and feeling. Teniers suits the boors 
of a market town, who applaud painted 
tunips and tobacco pipes in proportion as 
they are like the real ones. The skillful 
critic acknowledges the merit of fidelity to 
the visible and the Real, but bows reve- 
; rently to conceptions of the Ideal and the 
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True. The majestic Apollo and the an- 


gelic Madonna are none the less true 


if none of mortals ever shone in similarly 


v rious beauty. : 
fs ‘It is, therefore, the highest praise of 


Bulwer’s novels, considered as works of art 
and art-directed genius, that they are more 
fully appreciated by the highly educated, 
than the mass of the community. They 
are universally read, it is true, but one class 
reads for the philosophy and the moral; 
the other for the story ; as in the theatre, 
the boxes applaud Hamlet’s soliloquy, and 
the pit encores the ghost and the duel with 
Laertes. No doubt, the tens of thousands 
of fictions that are yearly cast into the 
bubbling whirlpools of literature, swim fa- 
mously for a while, but they nevertheless 
rapidly disappear and but single ones are 
left of myriads. Lady Alice, and Wuther- 
ing Heights, and a kindred birth, float their 
brief hour and sink forever— but men’s 
eyes still gaze on Ivanhoe, Zanoni, Wie- 
land. The mass cannot rescue any book 


from oblivion—its preservation depends | 


solely upon the unerring taste of the illu- 
minati of letters. 
Upon Bulwer’s romances judgment can 


be easily passed, with the exception of | 


Rienzi and the Last Days of Pompeii; 
which would have been novels if written 
by Romans, and are romances only in 
name; they are neither much better nor 


shall be preserved to posterity by their for- 
tunate relationship to the Caxtons. 


they are labored, erudite—and uninterest- 


ing; minute as catalogues—and almost as 


tedious ; diversified with unseasonable phi- | 
losophy, sentiment far in advance of its | 


| doubtful ? 


times, and moralizing entirely out of place 
with the moralists. Take from the number 
—happily small—a few eminently beautiful 
passages, and the remainder will equal a 
corresponding quantity of James or Ains- 
worth. Indeed, it is unfortunate for Bul- 
wer, and his error must be set down among 
the infirmities of genius, that he ever wrote 
them. Critics generally have taken his 
novels and romances as a mass, and have 
judged them accordingly ; a mode of pro- 
ceeding as unfair as irrational. They have, 
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| present criticism has little to do. 


As | 
descriptions of past times and manners | 
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in consequence of this course, been some- 
what puzzled to locate him, and have com- 
promised the matter by placing him mid- 
way betweem James and Scott. This may 
be called criticism, but it still leaves us in 
the dark, for James and Scott are fellow 
travelers of a different road from that of 
Bulwer, and the road is endless and steep, 
and Scott is upon a height to which our 


| dazzled eyes can scarcely reach, and James 


is so far down in the dark valley that we 
cannot bring our measuring instruments to 
bear on him. The tendency of Bulwer’s 
path is no less heayenward, its ascent is 
even more difficult. He has successfully 
scaled dizzy heights, and his clear voice 
ever and anon rings to us from afar; but 
when he forsakes this path, and attempts 
to tread in the steps of Scott, we hear only 
his feeble wailings from the dim obscurity 
below. 

With the moral of Bulwer’s novels the 
Yet it 
is daily becoming more evident that their 
tendency, with an exception or two in the 
case of his earliest works, is healthful and 
noble. Particularly is this true of the 
Caxtons of which it has been justly said, 
that it would make an excellent Sunday 
School book. A truthful opinion, and yet 
one that sounds strangely to the ears of 
many who are repeating to themselves 


| the anti-Bulwer anathemas they heard a 
worse than the generality of their kind— 
and will live about as long — unless they | 


decade since. He who hopes at all, finds 
much to hope for in the future career of 
Bulwer. Forgetting the crudities and the 
sins of a youth atoned for by tears of bit- 
ter anguish, he will recognize in the now 
matured genius the same promise of good 
to come. He will see the skillful master 
in possession of a mighty instrument, the 
true art of fiction. Can the result be 
And can any one be so forget- 
ful of the claims of art and letters as to 
counsel the workman to lay by the eraft in 
which a busy youth has been spent, and 
consign the experience of a life time toa 
dead and hopeless oblivion? May fiction, 
sanctified in the parables of a Perfect 
Teacher, continue as heretofore an influ- 
ence persuasive and powerful; and may 
Bulwer Lytton as in his latest and best 
efforts array it ever on the side of Truth, 
Morality and Religion. Cc. B. 
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Tue fate of the Compromise Bill being 
finally determined by striking out all the ma- 
terial parts, and leaving nothing but that por- 
tion which provided for a Territorial Govern- 
ment for Utah, in this mutilated condition it 
passed the Senate on the first of August. On 
the same day Mr. Cray made the following 
comers on the causes of the failure of this 

ill: 

They had presented to the country a measure 
of peace and tranquillity—-one which would 
have harmonized every discordant feeling. 
That measure had met with a fate, not al- 
together unexpected, but which as respects the 
country, he extremely deplored. For himself, 

ersonally, he had no cause of complaint. 

he majority of the Committee to which he 
belonged had done their whole duty, faithful- 
ly and perseveringly. If the measure has 
been defeated, it has been defeated by extrem- 
ists on both sides of the chamber. 


“Now, Mr. President,” the Senator conti- 
nued, “I stand here in my place, meaning to 
be unawed by any threats, whether they come 
from individuals or from States. I should de- 
plore as much as any man living or dead that 
arms should be raised against the authority of 
the Union, either by individuals or by States. 
But, after all that has occurred, if any one 
State, or a portion of the people of any State, 
choose to place themselves in military array 
against the government of the Union, I am for 
trying the strength of the government. I am 
for ascertaining whether we have got a gov- 
ernment or not—practical, efficient, capable of 
maintaining its authority, and of upholding 
the powers and interests which belong toa 

overnment. Nor, sir, amI to be alarmed or 
issuaded from any such course by intimations 
of the spilling of blood. If blood is to be 
spilt, by whose fault is it to be spilt? Upon 
the supposition, I maintain it will be the fault 
of those who choose to raise the standard of 
disunion, and the endeavor to prostrate this 
overnment; and, sir, when that is done, as 
ong as it pleases God to give me a voice to 
express my sentiments, or an arm, weak and 
enfeebled as it may be by age, that voice and 
that arm will be on the side of my country, 
for the support of the general authority, and 





for the maintenance of the powers of the 
Union.” 

In the Senate, August 2, the following bill, 
for the settlement of the boundaries of Texas, 
was passed by a vote of 30 to 20: 


A bill proposing to the State of Texas the establishment 
of her northern and western boundaries, the relinquish. 
ment by said state of all territory claimed by her exte. 
rior to said boundaries, and of all her claim upon the 
United States, 

Be it enacted, &c., That the following propositions shall 
be, and the same hereby are, offered to the State of Texas, 
which, when agreed to by the said state in an act passed 
by the general assembly, shall be binding and obligatory 
upon the United States and upon the said State of Texas; 
Provided, That said agreement by the said general assem- 
bly shall be given on or before the lst day of December, 
1850. 


First. The State of Texas will agree, that her boundary 
on the north shall commence at the point at which the 
meridian of 100 degrees west from Greenwich is inter- 
sected by the parallel of 36 degrees and 30 minutes north 
latitude, and shall run from said point due west tu the 
meridian of 103 degrees west from Greenwich ; thence 
her boundary shall run due south to the 32d degree of 
north latitude ; thence on the said paratiel of 32 degrees 
of north latitude to the Rio Bravo de! Norte ; and thence 
with the channe] of said river to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Second. The State of Texas cedes to the United States 
all her claims to territory exterior to her limits and buund- 
aries, which she agrees to establish by the first article of 
this agreement. 

Third. The State of Texas relinquishes all claim upon 
the United States for liability of the debts of Texas, and 
for compensation or indemnity for the surrender to the 
United States of ber ships, forts, arsenals, custom-houses, 
custom-house revenue, arms and ammupitions of war, and 
public buildings, with their sites, which became the pro- 
perty of the United States at the time of the annexation. 

Fourth. The United States, in consideration of said re- 
duction of boundaries, cession of territory, and relin- 
quishment of claims, will pay to the State of Texas the 
sum of ten millions of dollars in a stock bearing five per 
cent. interest, and redeemable at the end of fourteen years, 
the interest payable half-yearly at the treasury of the 
United States. 

Fifth, Immediately after the President of the United 
States shall have been furnished with an authentic copy 
of the act of the general assembly of Texas, accepting 
these propositions, he shall cause the stock to be issued in 
favor of the State of Texas, as provided for in the filth 
article of this agreement. 

Provided, also, ‘That five millions of said stock shall not 
be issued until the creditors of the said state, bolding 
bonds for Texas, for which duties on imports were spe- 
cially pledged, shall first file, at the treasury of the United 
States, releases of claims against the United States for or 
on account of said bonds. 


The vote was as follows : 


Yras—Mesers, Badger, Bell, Berrien, Bradbury, Bright, 
Case, Clark, Clemens, Cooper, Davis of Mass., Dawson, 
Dickinson, Dodge of iowa, Douglas, Felch, Foote, Greene , 
Houston, King, Norris, Pearce Phelps, Rusk, Shields, 
Smith, Spruance, Sturgeon, Wales, Whitcomb and Win 
ghrop—30, 
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Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Baldwin, Barnwell, Benton, 
Butler, Chase, Davis of Miss., Dodge of Wis., Ewing, Hale, 
Hunter, Mason, Morton, Seward, Soule, Turney, Under- 
wood, Upham, Walker and Yulee—20. 


In Senate, August 13, the bill for the admis- 
sion of California as a State, was passed by 
the following vote : 


Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Bell, Benton, Bradbury, Bright, 
Cass, Chase, Cooper, Davis of Mass , Dickinson, Dodge of 
Wis., Dodge of fowa, Douglas, Ewing, Green, Hale, Ham- 
lin, Houston, Jones, Miller, Norris, Phelps, Seward, Smith, 
Shields, Spruance, Sturgeon, Underwood, Upham, Wales, 
Walker, Winthrop and Whitcomb. 

Nays—Mesers. Atchison, Barnwell, Berrien, Butler, 
Clement, Davis of Miss., Foote, Hunter, King, Mason, Mor- 
ton, Pratt, Sebastian, Soule, Turney and Yulee, 


The following is a copy of the bill: 


A BILL 
For the admission of the State of California into the Union. 


Whereas, the people of California have presented acon- 
stitution and asked adinission into the Union, which con- 
stitution was submitted to Congress by the President of 
the United States, by message, dated February thirteenth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty, and which, on duc examina- 
tion, is found to be republican in its form of government. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in Congress assem- 
bled, That the State of California shall be one, and is here- 
by declared to be one, of the United States of America, 
and admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States, in a!l respects whatever. ; 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That until the repre- 
sentatives in Congress shall be a portioned according to 
an actual enumeration of the inhabitants of the United 
States, the State of Califormia shall be entitled to two 
Representatives in Congress. : 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said State 
of California is admitted into the Union upon the express 
condition that the people of said State, through their Le- 
gislature or Otherwise, shall never interfere with the pri- 
mary disvosal of the public lands within its limits, and 


shall pass no law, and do no act whereby the title of the | 


United States to, and right to dispose of, the same shall be 
impaired or questioned ; and they shall never lay any tax 
or assessment of any description whatever upon the pub- 
lic domain of the United States ; and in no case shall non- 
resident proprietors, who are citizens of the United States, 
be taxed higher than residents ; and that all the navigable 
waters within the said State shall be common highways, 
and forever free, as wel! to the inhabitants of said state as 
to the citizens of the United States, without any tax, im- 
post, or duty therefor; Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall be construed as recognizing or rejecting 
the propositions tendered by the people of California as 
articles of compact in the ordinance adopted by the con- 
vention which formed the constitution of that State. 


August 15, the bill for ag a territori- 
A 


al government for New 


lexico passed the 
Senate. 


The first section of this bill enacts that all that portion 
of territury of the United States, bounded as follows, to 


wit: Beginning ata pointin the Colorado river, where 


the boundary line of the Republic of Mexico crosses the 
same; thence eastwardly with said boundary line to the 
Rio Grand ; thence following the main channel of said 
river to the parallel of the thirty-second degree of north 
latitude ; thence eastward with said degree to its intersec- 
tion with the 103d degree of longitude west from Green- 
wich: thence north with said degree of longitude to the 
parallel of the 38th degree of north latitude ; thence west 
with said parallel to the summit of the Sierra Madre ; 
thence south with the crest of said mountains to the 37th 
parallel of north latitude ; thence west with the said par- 
allel to its intersection with the boundary line of the State 
of California ; thence with the said boundary line to the 
place of beginning, be, and the same is hereby, erected 
into a temporary government by the name of the territory 
of New Mexico. Provided, That nothing in this act con- 
tained, shall be construed to inhibit the government of 
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the United States from dividing said territory into two or 
more territories, in such manner and at such times as 
Congress shall deem convenient and proper, or from at- 
taching any portion thereof to any other territory or 
state. Provided, further, That when admitted as a 
state, the said territory, or any portion of the same, shail 
be received into the Union, with or without slavery, as 
their constitution may prescribe at the time of their ad- 
mission, 

The seventeenth section enacts that the provisions of 
this bill be suspended until the disputed boundary between 
the United States and the State of ‘Texas shall be adjusted : 
and when such adjustment shall have been effected, the 
President of the Unitad States shall issuc his prociamation 
declaring this act to be in full force and operation, and 
shall proceed to appoint the officers herein provided to be 
appointed for the said territory. 


In the House of Representatives, August 6, 
a message was received from President Fill- 
more, transmitting the following letter to the 
late President from Governor Bell of Texas, 
and an answer thereto from the present Secre- 
tary of State :— 


To his Excellency Z. Taylor, President of the United States: 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Austin, Texas, June l4th, 1850, 

Sir—By authority of the Legislature of Texas, the Ex- 
ecutive of the State, in February last, dispatched a spe- 
cial commissioner, with full power and instructions to ex- 
tend the civil jurisdiction of the state over the unorganized 
counties of El] Paso, Worth, Presidio and Santa Fe, situ- 
ated upon its northwestern limits—the commissioner has 
reported to me in an official form, that the military officers 
employed in the service of the United States, stationed at 
Santa Fe, interposed adversely with the inhabitants to the 
fulfilment of his object, by empleying influence in favor 
of the establishment of a separate state government east 
of the Rio Grande, and within the rightful limits of the 
State of Texas. I transmit to you herewith the Proclama- 
tion of Colonel Monroe, acting under the orders of the 
government of the United States, under the designation of 
Civil and Military Governor of the Territory of New 
Mexico. I have very respectfully to request that your 
Excellency will cause me to be informed, at your earliest 
possible convenience, whether or not this officer has acted 
in this matter under the orders of his Government, and 
whether his Proclamation meets with the approval of the 
President of the United States. 

With assurances of distinguished consideration, I have 
the honor to be your Excellency’s most obedient servant. 

(Signed) P. H. BELL. 


In his message on the subject, the President 
calls attention to the fact that the Legislature 
of Texas has been convened by the Governor, 
for the purpose of establishing by force her 
claim over the territory on the East side of 
Rio Grande, heretofore regarded as an inte- 

ral part of the Department of New Mexico. 

hese proceedings, he says, may well arrest 
the attention of all branches of the Government 
of the United States; and he is rejoiced that 
they occur while the Congress is yet in ses- 
sion, for a crisis may yet be brought about 
which shall summon both Houses of Con- 
gress, and still more emphatically, the Execu- 
tive Government to an immediate readiness for 
the performance of their respective duties. 
The President, after alluding to the Constitu- 
tional powers of the Executive to employ the 
whole military resources of the country to 
suppress any combinations against the laws,. 
which cannot be suppressed by the ordinary 
course of judicial proceedings of the power 
vested in the Marshals, points out vahat would 
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be the duty of the Executive in case of such 
opposition. Texas, asa state, has power to 
maintain her own laws, so far as they are 
not repugnant to the laws of the United 
States, to suppress insurrection, and to punish 
treason; but this power is only local and 
confined within her own limits. If Texan 
Militia march into any State or Territory of 
the Union to enforce any law of Texas, they 
become trespassers and intruders ; and if they 
there obstruct any law, or seize individuals to 
be carried off for trial elsewhere, and such 
posse should be too powerful for the local and 
civil authorities, they are to be prevented and 
resisted by the authorities of the Udited States. 
The President has no power to consider the 
question between Texas and New Mexico; 
it rests between Congress and Texas. He 
can only regard the actual state of things as 
they existed at the date of the Mexican treaty, 
protecting all of the inhabitants of that terri- 
tory in their liberties and property. 
far as I am able to comprehend, says 
President Frrumorg, the claim of title on the 
art of Texas appears to Congress to be well 
ounded in whole or in part. It is in the com- 
etency of Congress to offer her an indemnity 
br a surrender of that claim ina case like 
this, surrounded as it is by many cogent con- 
siderations, all calling for amicable adjust- 
ment and immediate settlement. The govern- 
ment of the United States would be justified, 
in my opinion, in allowing an indemnity to 
Texas, not unreasonable or extravagant, but 
fair, liberal, and awarded in a just spirit of 
accommodation. I think no event would be 
hailed with more gratification by the people 
of the United States than the amicable adjust- 
ment of questions of difficulty which have 
now for so long a time agitated the country, 
and occupied, to the exclusion of other sub- 
jects, the time and attention of Congress. 

By direction of President Firumore, Mr. 
Wesster replied to the letter of Governor 
Bett, to the following effect : ; 

In answer to your first interrogatory, viz., 
‘Whether Colonel Monrog, in issuing the pro- 
clamation referred to, acted under the orders 
of this government. that proclamation, writes 
Mr. WessTER, was issued in consequence of 
‘a letter of instructions given in November, 
1849, by the late Secretary of War, by order 
of the jate President, to Lieutenant Colonel 
McCaur. This orderinstructs Colonel McCau1 
‘to assist the people of New Mexico in the for- 
mation of a government for themselves. He 
was to act altogether in subordination to the 
wishes of the people, and by no means so as 
‘to influence or direct by personal or official 
authority, their primary action in this matter. 
‘The whole object of this order evidently is 
that the President did not wish that the quas? 
military government there existing, should be 
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in the way of the formation by the citizens of 
that territory, of a free, popular, republican 
government for their own protection, should 
they so choose. 

o judge intelligently and fairly of the 
transaction, Mr. Wesster continues, we 
must recall the circumstances of the case as 
they then existed. 

revious to the war with Mexico, commenc- 
ing May 1846, the territory of New Mexico 
was a State of the Mexican Republic, and 
was governed by her laws. In August of 
that year, General Kearney, acting under 
orders from this government, entered Santa 
Fé, the capital, at the head of his troops, and 
announced by proclamation his intention to 
hold the department with its original boun- 
daries and under the name of New Mexico, 
In this proclamation he guaranteed the inha- 
bitants protection and a free government, on 
the same day he established a constitution, 
providing the executive legislative and judi- 
cial departments of the government, defining 
the right of suffrage and establishing a code 
of laws, and the trial by jury. By this con- 
stitution, the members of the lower house of 
Legislature were apportiuned among the coun- 
ties, over which Texas has since endeavoured 
to establish her jurisdiction. 

In December of the same year, continues 
Mr. WesstTer, acopy of this constitution and 
code was transmitted by President Polk to 
Congress. In his message on that occasion, 
he disapproves of these portions of the con- 
stitution which give to conquered inhabitants 
of the territory a permanent territorial govern- 
ment and rights which can only belong to ci- 
tizens of the United States. Those regula- 
tions however, for the security of the con- 
quest, for the preservation of order and the 
protection of the right of the inhabitants, he 
recognized and approved. 

Nearly four years have elapsed since this 
quasi military government was established and 
received the qualified approval of President 
Polk. In the mean time peace has been con- 
cluded with Mexico, and a boundary line es- 
tablished that left this territory within the 
United States, thereby confirming to this 
country by treaty what it had acquired by con- 
a This treaty, in perfect accordance with 
the proclamation of General Kearney, declar- 
ed that the inhabitants oi the territory should 
be incorporated into the United States, and 
be admitted at the proper time to all the rights 
of citizens; and, in the meantime, be protected 
in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, 
and religion. Thus it will be seen that the 
authority of the United States over New Mex- 
ico was the result of conquest, and the pos- 
session held in the first place, was of course a 
military possession. 

The military government then, existing at 
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the date of the order, existed there of inevi- 
table necessity. It existed as much against 
the will of the Executive as against the will 
of the people. The late President thought, 
that, under these circumstances, it was justifi- 
able in the people of the territory to form a 
constitution without previous authority from 
Congress, and thereupon apply for admission 
asa State. It was under such a state of 
things and such opinions, that the order of 
November last was given. This order indi- 
cates ne boundary and defines no territory ex- 
cept by the name New Mexico. And so far as 
that indicated anything, it referred to a known 
territory, organized under military authority 
and approved by the Executive, and left with- 
out remonstrance or alteration by Congress 
for more than three years. 

Secondly, you ask whether the proclama- 
tion of Colonel Monroe meets with the ap- 
proval of the President of the United States ? 

To answer this, it is necessary to consider 
the object of the proclamation and its effects. 
If its object be to assume the authority to set- 
tle the boundary dispute, then the President 
has no hesitation in saying that the object does 
not meet with his approoation; for neither 
the Executive nor the inhabitants of New 
Mexico have any such authority. But it has 
been shown that Colonel Monroe could have 
had no intention of this kind, and that his aid 
was merely given to assist the people in form- 
ing a State Constitution to be afterwards pre- 
sented for approval to Congress. What then 
would be the effect of this constitution? If 
itcompromits the rights of either party to 
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that question, then it does not meet the Pre- 
sident’s approbation, for he deems it his duty 
to leave the settlement of that question to its 
proper tribunal. The dispute is between the 
United States and Texas and not between 
New Mexico and Texas. If those people 
should voluntarily come under the jurisdiction 
of Texas, such consent would not bind the 
United States, nor if they should claim the 
title for the United States, would it deprive 
Texas of whatever rights she might possess ? 
They could only be affected by her own acts 
ora judicial decision. The Consti‘ution of 
New Mexico could have no legal validity un- 
til it was recognized by the law-making 
tes of the Government of the United States. 
tence the formation of this constitution is a 
mere nullity except as a petition to Congress 
to be admitted as a State. But as it is the 
right of all to petition Congress for any law 
it might constitutionally pass; and as he 
thinks the act can prejudice no one, the Pre- 
sident feels bound to approve of the conduct 
of Colonel Monroe in issuing the proclama- 
tion. 

I an directed also to state, continued Mr. 
WessTeRr, that in the opinion of the President, 
it would be unjust to suppose that the late 
President desired to assume an unfriendly 
attitude towards Texas. The object of the 
executive government has been, and is now, 
to secure the peace of the country; to main- 
tain as far as practicable the state of things 
existing at the date of the treaty; and to up- 
hold the rights of the respective parties, until 
they are settled by competent authority. 
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THE DANISH QUESTION.* 


In the Southern part of the peninsula 
of Denmark, between the North Sea and 
the Elbe on the one side, and the Baltic 
on the other, is a little tract of land, of 
rather less extent than the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, usually put down in our School 
Atlases as within the limits of Denmark. 
The climate is pleasant, the soil is fertile, 
the inhabitants are industrious, and nature 
seems to have marked them out for a hap- 
py people. Yet the world has seen within 
only a few weeks on this very tract of 
country, eighty thousand human beings 
meet in conflict ; and after a terrific battle 
of two days, separate leaving five or six 
thousand of their number dead on the field. 
It has seen them, too, after the struggle, 
retire only to prepare anew for another 
and severer strife. It has seen England 
and Russia, France and Austria, holding 
conferences together at London for months, 
discussing the affairs of one of the petty 
parts of the pettiest kingdom of Europe, 
and promulgating the result of their deli- 
berations in protocols and supplements to 
protocols. And the world (or at least the 
Western part of it) seeing these things, has 
asked itself why these little Duchies con- 
taining together not much more than 
1,000,000 people, should trouble the heads 
of Nesselrode and Palmerston, of Bunsen 
and Swartsenburg, and should threaten to 
involve Europe in war. That is just the 
question we shall undertake very briefly to 
answer. 

Before entering on the subject, we de- 
sire to say a simple word on our increasing 
interest in European politics. One of the 
best legacies left us by our greatest man, 
were the words ‘zt must be unwise in us 
to implicate onrselves, by artificial ties, 
in the ordinary vicissitudes of her ( Eu- 
rope’s) politics, or the ordinary combina- 





tions and collisions of her friendships or 
enmities.”» This was also a cardinal ar- 
ticle in the political creed of the late Pre- 
sident Taylor ; and we knew that while he 
lived and held the reins of power, it would 
be scrupulously and exactly carried into 
practice in the administration of the Goy- 
ernment. But our country has lost the 
controling influence of his sagacity and 
honesty in the hour when she needs them 
most. And it requires no extraordinary 
foresight to perceive, that however wise or 
just a policy it may be (and no one is more 
firmly convinced of its wisdom or its jus- 
tice than ourselves) the time must soon 
come when America can no longer isolate 
herself from the world. Heaven grant we 
are no true prophet. Enjoying the bless- 
ings of liberty, surrounded with the com- 
forts of life, the meads of education open 
to the poorest in the community, having 
no paupers to support, America could best 
spend her energies in the development of 
her own resources, and the elevation of the 
condition of her own people. But we fear 
(and we speak it boldly )—we fear it is in 
vain to hope for such wisdom. Our rea- 
sons are these. 

Every one who has watched the current 
of Continental politics for a few years past, 
even from this side of the water, must 
have seen that from one end of Europe to 
the other two great principles are con- 
stantly brought in contact—the principle 
of absolutism, represented in Russia, and 
the principle of liberalism represented, 
generally, in England. American ideas of 
this conflict are not very vivid, as (with 
shame we say it) our knowledge of Europe- 
an affairs is too often derived only from 
our own journals; and these in their turn, 
are, with some honorable exceptions, made 
up from the ‘* Times,” a journal entirely 





* The manuscript of the above article was not received until the day of publication. 


The critical 


notices of new books for this month were necessarily postponed, though they were in type, to make room 
for matter the interest of which would have been weakened by a month's delay. 
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in the absolutist influence. But the fact 
is not the less true. Nor is the conflict 
passive merely. Russia has active agents 
in every court in Europe: and there is no 
doubt (though the fact is not susceptible 


her employ. On the other hand the files 
of “blue books,” the annual attempts to 
overthrow Lord Palmerston, and the de- 
bates they cause—now on Italy, now on 
Spain, and now on Greece—show that 
England too is busy propaganding. The 
truth is, there is in Europe an organized 
interference in the domestic affairs of the 
various nations of the Continent. Propa- 
gandism is a theoretically unrecognized, 
but constantly existing element of interna- 
tional law. 

Nor are these ideas confined to cabinets. 
They are foreed upon cabinets by popular 
struggles. The people of the Continent, 
struggling under oppression, have per- 
ceived the necessity of greater liberty, for 


their more perfect moral and intellectual | 


development. They have become alive 
to the fact that they have rights from Hea- 
ven, above those doled out to them by law: 
and if, in the effort to possess themselves 
of their natural birthright they have oc- 
casionally been guilty of excesses, blame 
only those who, by blinding them, have 
made them unable to endure the light. 
The influence of absolutism, under the 
specious pretence of preserving order, has 
been actively directed against all these 
efforts. We have seen how sad have been 
its effects in Hungary. We are now to 
record its interference with the affairs of 
the Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein. 

The countries agitated with these ideas, 
are constantly sending to our shores men 
fleeing from the oppressiveness of a state of 
society they find themselves unable to 
overthrow. They come by thousands to 
our new country ; they fell the forest and 
turn up the prairie; they organize states 
and elect members of Congress: they be- 
come, to all intents and purposes, with us 
and of us. Forswearing all allegiance to 
their old country, they love it all the more 
in their hearts ;—and loving it thus all the 
more for the separation, and embued with 
the doctrines of interference and propagand- 
ism, they form already a very important 
element in our political organization. It 
requires (as we have already said) no pro- 
phetic eye to foresee, that at no very dis- 
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, tant day the party which desires their 


votes must adopt their political creed— 


= it may be, but recognizing the 


principle of interference. We sincerely 


| hope we are mistaken; but we speak not 
of proof) that she has a subsidized press in | 


as a partisan, but as a politician, aiming to 
view the future in the wider light of philo- 
sophie truth. 

The Danish peninsula consists of Jutland 
on the North, Schleswig in the middle, and 
Holstein in the South. These, with the 
Islands of Zealand, Laaland, Funen, 
Alsten, Fehmern, &c., on the East, and 
several other islands on the West, make up 
what is popularly, though incorrectly, call- 
ed the Kingdom of Denmark. Jutland, 
Zealand, Funen, and Laaland are entirely 
Scandinavian, and compose the principal 
part of Denmark proper. Holstein, in- 
habited by about 500,000 people of Teuto- 
nice origin, is entirely German, is a part of 
the German Confederation, and is subject 
to the King of Denmark—not as King of 
Denmark, but as Duke of Holstein. 
Schleswig (the original home of the Angles) 
oopelniel from Holstein by the river Eyder, 
and comprising within its limits the islands 
of Alsen and Fehmern, is the real cause of 
the present dispute. It contains about 
700,000 inhabitants, of whom 150,000 are 
of Danish or Scandinavian origin, the rest 
of Teutonic or German. Thus much for 
the position of the parties. 

Now for the points at issue. 
briefly these two :— 

1. A question of the succession. In 
Holstein the Salique law prevails. In 
Denmark it does not. ‘The Crown of 
Denmark is about to fall into the female 
line. This must (legally) sever Holstein 
from the Danes. Whether it will, in like 
manner, sever Schleswig, depends on the 
solution of the second question, which is— 

2. As to the constitutional rights of the 
Duchies. Denmark is, or rather was, prior 
to 1848, entirely absolutist in its form of 
Government. Holstein, possessed a con- 
stitution, in the enjoyment of which, it was 
protected by the Germanic Confederation. 
Schleswig-Holstein claims that for four 
hundred years Scheslwig has been joined 
with Holstein in the administration of its 
affairs, that it is reaily part of it, and en- 
titled to the equal participation in all its 
rights. Denmark, on the other hand, 


They are 





claims that Schleswig is an integral 
part of Scandinavian Denmark, and as 
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such, subject with that, to the will of the 
King. She also undertakes to go beyond 
that, and consolidate both the Duchies, 
Denmark proper, and the provinces, under 
one form of united government, which 
claim Schleswig-Holstein resists as an in- 
fringement upon its ancient rights. 

We cannot hope, within the limits of a 
magazine article, to discuss either of these 
questions, — much less both. A more 
knotty ‘‘ statement of fact,” never delight- 
ed the ingenuity of alawyer. The relation 
of the Duchies towards each other and to- 
wards Denmark shifts each instant we look 
upon it. There is nothing tangible in it. 
We think we have conquered the difficul- 
ties, when, lo! (like the genius in the Ara- 
bian Nights almost overcome by the Queen 
of Beauty,) the last seed of the pomegran- 
ate becomes alive again; and well for us if 
we, like her, are not destroyed in the con- 
flict. We shall only endeavor to state 
some few historical facts, and then deduce 
from them, as best we can, our own view 
on the question. After that, we shall try 
to briefly exhibit the immediate causes of 
the present war. 

We dismiss all argument drawn on either 
side from the early limits of Germany, as 
both parties agree about the facts. Doubt- 
less, the Eyder was the Northern boundary 
of the empire, and is the Northern boun- 
dary of the Confederation, if that unfortu- 
nate distracted country can be said now to 
have any bond of union, beyond that of a 
common origin and a noble literature. 
When modern Europe first began to 
emerge from mediaeval chaos, Schleswig 
was found in intimate relations with Hol- 
stein, and in a hostile attitude to Denmark, 
to whom its fealty was due: and from the 
beginning of the twelfth to the middle of 
the fifteenth century, this relation contin- 
ued, growing each year more intimate, as 
the prosperity it caused became the more 
manifest. In 1448, a long strife about the 
succession was Sumleahal by the election 
to the county, by the Estates, of Christian 
I. Count of Oldenburg, and at that time, 
by a similar election, King of Denmark. 
The Estates, however, declared in the 
resolution electing him, that they did not 
elect him as King of Denmark, but be- 
cause they placed especial confidence in 
him, and required of him a promise, which 
was given, that the countries of Schleswig 
and Holstein should always remain uni- 
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ted The County of Holstein was raised 
by the Emperor to the rank of a Duchy, 
and the investiture granted to Christian 
and his male descendants. \n 1474, alike 
investiture was made on the part of Den- 
mark, of the Duchy of Schleswig, to the 
Oldenburg family, for themselves and their 
MALE descendants. 

From 1448 forward, for nearly two cen- 
turies, the Crown of Denmark, and the 
sovereignty of the Duchies continued elec- 
tive. But in each, the respective States 
General confined their choice to the mem- 
bers of the House of Oldenburg. On the 
death of Frederic I. this house split into 
two branches, the Royal line, aud the Got- 
torp line. The Royal line in turn was 
subdivided into the elder or Throne line, 
and the younger line, the head of which is 
the present Duke of Augustenberg. The 
present head of the Gottorp line is the 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia. 

When the lines separated, Denmark 
continued to elect from the elder line. 

But the sovereignty of the Duchies was 
shared in a peculiar way. Each duchy 
was divided into a ducal part and a royal 
part. In the former the Gottorp line ruled, 
in the latter the royal line. The division 
was not made of Holstein to the one, and 
Schleswig to the other, but of parts of 
each duchy to each line, as if the two 
were one in interest. 

In 1616, the then head of the Gottorp line 
died, leaving a will providing that his sons 
should succeed by right of primogeniture ; 
and in 1622, in consequence of this will, 
and the accession of the estates to its pro- 
visions, the succession of so mnch of the 
duchies as was subject to the Gottorp linc, 
became hereditary in the place of being 
elective. 

In 1660 a like change took place in 
Denmark. The “ Royal Law’’ of Fre- 
deric III. provided that the Crown of Den- 
mark should be hereditary for all Ais de- 
scendants, whether male or female, the 
males taking first. It is immaterial to 
notice the manner in which the Gottorp 
line became dispossessed of the Duchies. 

It is sufficient to say, that after a long 
contest during which various success at- 
tended either party, in 1773 they finally 
renounced all right to Schleswig in favor 
of the King of Denmark, his heirs and 
successors to the royal throne; and to 
Holstein in favor of the same and his male 
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descendants, and in their default, to his 
brother and his male descendants. 

Now we ask attention to the following 
facts, clearly deducible from the foregoing : 

1. The Crown of Denmark goes to heirs 
female in default of heirs male. 

2. The Duchy of Holstein goes to the 
heirs male lineal, and in default of such, 
to the heirs male collateral. 

3. The Duchy of Schleswig, by its ori- 

inal settlement in 1448, by its investiture 
in 1474, and by its continued existence, 
being inseparably united with Holstein, 
must follow in the same line of succession, 
otherwise the union decreed to be insep- 
arable, would be severed. Some German 
writers, (among others M. de Grumer to 
whom we are principally indebted for the 
foregoing facts) assume that the ducal part 
of Schleswig (the Southern and Central 
portion of the country) follows the Danish 
order of succession. But it seems to us 


that the order of succession was settled in 
1448, and that no arbitrary decree or ces- 
sion of a monarch can change that which 
was then definitely determined. 

So long as heirs male continued to the 
Danish line, this difference would be of no 
practical importance. 


But (and this is 
what gives to it its consequence) the male 
line of Denmark approaches its end. The 
present King has been twice divorced and 
is childless. His uncle is past sixty 
years of age and without heirs. If both these 
die without male issue the Crown of Den- 
mark will pass to the female line. In this 
event, the Duke of Augustenberg as the 
heir male collateral rightfully becomes the 
chief of the Duchies; and a monarchy 
which once held a not unimportant posi- 
tion in Europe, becomes again shorn of 
some of its chiefest provinces, and reduced 
to the level of a fourth rate power. 

The late King, anticipating this contin- 
gency, on the 8th of July 1846 issued 
Royal Letters Patent, indicating his will 
that “the succession of the royal law 
should have full force and validity in the 
Duchy of Schleswig” and that as to the 
Duchy of Holstein all his efforts should 
tend “‘ to bring about a full and entire in- 
tegrity of the States of Denmark,” 
which in plain English means that he 
would try to incorporate the Duchies into 
the absolute Kingdom of Denmark. 

This the Duchies have resisted, throw- 
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ing themselves back on their old constitu- 
tional rights. And here we come to the 
second _ above stated as at issue be- 
tween the two parties. 

The Kingdom of Denmark was, at the 
time of these letters, the only absolute 
monarchy in Europe. The nobles of Rus- 
sia, even, have an indirect influence over 
the Emperor. But in Denmark the will 
of the King was an absolute law. It is 
melancholy to see how a nation, once free, 
consented to surrender its liberties. In- 
heriting comparative freedom, protected 
by their insular position from foreign ag- 
gression, surrounded with everything to in- 
duce a love of liberty, the free aspirations 
of their souls freshened by contact with 
the ocean, they let their inheritance glide 
away, as the tide flows through their own 
channel. The mob law substituted for 
absolute power by the Revolution of 1848 
(which we shall soon notice) has shown 
even less regard for constitutional rights 
than the despotism it supplanted. 

The Germanic Duchies, however, have 
preserved intact their ancient rights. These 
are :— 

1. To exist independent of Denmark. 
The title to the sovereignty is distinct 
from the title to the sovereignty of Den- 
mark. The tenure by which it is held is 
distinct. The line of its succession is dis- 
tinct. The rights, it gives over the people 
it subjects, are distinct. The Teutonic 
Duchymen are themselves a distinct peo- 
ple, speaking a different language, having 
different laws enacted by their own inde- 
pendent Parliament sitting at Kiel within 
their own territories. They have their 
own army, their own Germanic navy, their 
own system of taxation and of disbursing 
their revenues. 

2. The right to exist together. Schles- 
wig has existed separate from Denmark for 
600 years—constitutionally attached to 
Holstein for 400 years. Both Duchies 
have had during that time a common lan- 
guage, common laws, a common parlia- 
ment or estates, a common army, a com- 
mon navy, and a common system of taxa- 
tion. They have, in addition to these, as 
we have already shown, a common head 
and a common rule of succession. Do not 
these make a common political body ? 

3. The right to exist liberally. The 
right to exist at all in a manner contrary 
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to the will of the sovereign implies consti- 
tutionalism, and with constitutionalism 
comes liberalism: so that this is a neces- 
sary sequitur from either of the other — 

The present deplorable war has been 

produced by the actual invasion of these 
rights by the crown, and by the threaten- 
ed change in the law of succession in the 
Duchies whenever opportunity shall offer. 
Far behind it all, the hand of Russia is 
visible, exerting her influence to stop the 
spread of liberalism by destroying its 
sources, and taking under her wing the lit- 
tle maritime power of Denmark, which 
holds the keys of the Baltic, to make it at 
once a thorn in the side of Prussia, and a 
worse than a thorn in the event of a con- 
test with England. Her interest in the 
settlement of this question has been great- 
ly misconceived It has been said that 
she stands as the collateral heir, to whom 
the Duchies may eventually come if sever- 
ed from Denmark, and that therefore the 
true policy of those who wish to keep her 
out of the Peninsular is, to aid in the con- 
solidation of all its integral parts. Not 
so, however. The renuciation by Catha- 
rine in 1767 in behalf of Paul J., confirm- 
ed by him in 1773 on coming of age, cuts 
off the throne of Russia from all claim to 
the succession : and the wiser policy of the 
present cabinet of Petersburg is, instead 
of reviving discarded claims to create new 
ones, by making its support necessary to 
the ruling house. 

But to return from such a digression to 
our historical review. The late King, 
Christian VIII., foreseeing the disintegra- 
tion of his doauinions, made it the object 
of his life to assimilate the institutions of 
the Duchies to those of the Kingdom. He 
set to work deliberately to root up the 
rights of self-government. He introduced 
a new system of banking and of regulating 
the military affairs of the Duchies. He 
removed German and appointed Danish 
officers to all stations of power or emolu- 
ment in them. And finally, as the crown- 
ing act, he issued the letters patent of 
July 8, 1846, to which we have already 
adverted, extending the “royal law” to 
Schleswig, to a part of Holstein also, and 
declaring his intention of incorporating the 
remainder of the latter within his Danish 
dominions, when he could devise some way 


haps, that these letters were not unherald- 
ed. Without observing many previous 
evidences of the intention of the Crown, 
it is enough to say that the Roeskild as- 
sembly of estates in 1844 petitioned the 
King to “ declare in a solemn manner that 
the Danish monarchy, Denmark proper, 
the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, 
together with the Duehy Lanenberg shall 
form one sole indivisible empire and be an 
undivided heritage according to the royal 
law,’’? &e. &e. To this the Royal Com- 
missioner replied, expressing his “‘ sympa- 
thy with the nation,’? and assured the 
movers that “ His Majesty would certain- 
ly be pleased with a petition of this kind.” 
His Majesty preserved a gracious silence, 
till the estates of the Duchies, alarmed at 
the indications of Royal wishes, and pushed 
forward by the demonstrations of a univer- 
sal popular repugnance, on the 21st Dec. 
1844, filed a caveat in the form of a pro- 
test of great moderation and ability. A 
‘royal notification” replied to this, ex- 
pressing astonishment at it, reiterating 
substantially the views of the King, and 
announcing that orders had been issued to 
the Commissioners in the Duchies, forbid- 
ding them to receive any further petitions 
and protests concerning this affair. The 
arbitrary monarch would not allow even a 
discussion of the question. 

On the 6th of January, 1848, King 
Christian died, and the present monarch 
ascended the throne, whispering to him- 
self, so loudly as to be overheard, his 
sense of his unfitness for the station. His 
doubts were shared by others. He re- 
tained at first the ministry of his father, 
and on the 20th of January issued letters 
patent full of professions of paternal love, 
and redolent with the desire of unity. The 
ery of national unity was taken up by the 





radicals of the capital, who, themselves, 
without law or constitution, looked with an 
envious eye at their German brethren in 
the possession of both. Only two days 
after the death of Christian (says Messrs. 
Droysen and Samwer) it was proclaimed 
by their leaders that a constitution had be- 
come a necessity—such a one as should 
re-unite Schleswig to Denmark, and pro- 
tect Holstein in her peculiar institutions. 
On the 28th the King, yielding to the 
pressure, promulgated a decree for the in- 





to do it. We ought to have stated, per- 








troduction of a constitution. A general 
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assembly of tried men was called to decide 
on this and other things, and the manner 
of electing delegates in the Duchies point- 
ed out. Meanwhile the mob of the capi- 
tal and its organ continued to press on the 
Government the idea of unity. The 
Schleswig-Holsteiners, on their part, moved 
to prevent their incorporation into the 
Danish monarchy, and determined to send 
a delegation to Copenhagen to look after 
their rights. 

Then came the French Revolution of 
February, the news of which darted through 
the European system like a galvanic shock, 
convuising the most distant extremities. 
The old ministry trembled and fell. The 
men of the Casino began to hope. They 
organised themselves in their resorts. 
They nightly collected assemblies of the 
discontented about them. They harangued 
them on their rights. They spoke of the 

ast glories of Denmark. They pictured 
ce future, shorn of the Duchies. They 
won their infuriated hearers to the cause of 
unity. While struggling with despotism 
for an admission of their own rights, these 
misguided men forgot to show to others the 
justice they demanded for themselves. 
They pledged the radical party to the fur- 


therance of the views of despotism. 

The capital heaved with convulsions. 
The Government felt the shock. Cabinets 
were formed and dismissed in a vain at- 
tempt to hold out against the revolution. 
On the 20th of March a meeting of thou- 
sands was held at the Casino, and addressed 


by a wood sawyer. They resolved anew 
the resolution of unity, and determined to 
force the decision before the deputation 
from the Duchies could arrive. On the 
2lst the deputation left Kiel. On the 
22d at 8 o’clock in the morning it arrived 
in Copenhagan. The Casino had poured 
its flood into the street. A new ministry 
hostile to the Duchies was pressed upon 
the King. He yielded. The Casino tri- 
umphed without dwelling on the parleys 
which took place between the Monarch 
and the deputies, or on the moves and 
counter moves made by the adverse parties 
of the capital to get or keep the reins of 
power, suffice it to say that the party of 
unity prevailed. A ministry was formed 
on this basis, headed by Count Moltke, 
who was literally assailed by the moderate 
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liberals of Copenhagen, for having aban- 
doned his former views, and compromised 
the honor of the Crown by yielding to the 
demands of the mob. The deputation was 
admitted to an audience, and the prede- 
termined refusal given to its prayer. Its 
members were held, as it were, prisoners, 
and obliged to receive undesired hospitali- 
ties. No steamer was allowed to sail for 
Kiel, lest the news of the refusal should 
precede the troops of Denmark into the 
fortifications of the Duchies. In a few 
days they were permitted to return. They 
found that, in their absence, the people, on 
the receipt of the news of the revolution, 
in the beliot that their Duke (the King of 
Denmark) was acting under direction of 
others, had organised a provisional gov- 
ernment, to defend ‘“‘a German country 
from the Danes.” 

It is needless now to follow the diploma- 
tic moves that succeeded this, and much 
less to fight over again the battles it 
caused. These events are so fresh in the 
minds of all, that we shall not offend our 
readers’ pride by asking them to go over 
the ground with us. After two years of 
diplomatic sluggishness, the parties have 
again found themselves face to face on the 
battle-field—the Danes still under the rule 
of the Casino, the Duchies still under 
their Provisional Government. Prussia 
has withdrawn her troops, having concluded 
a peace with Denmark for herself and 
Germany. Sweden has in like manner 
withdrawn, and the original parties have 
been left to fight it out for themselves. 
A bloody battle has ensued, in which both 
have shown great bravery, and . which 
threatens not to be the last. 

The present position of the great powers 
of Europe deserves notice. The relation 
of it will close the story. 

It was sometime since whispered that 
England was about to abandon the Schles- 
wig-Holsteiners to their fate. In the latter 
part of June these rumors assumed so defi- 
nite an appearance that Prussia, with all 
Europe opposed to her, was forced to con- 
clude with Denmark the treaty of peace 
from which, immediately, the present war 
grew. The 4th of July came the first 
protocol: and on the 2nd of August, the 
representatives of England, France, Russia, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Austria met 
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together at the Foreign Office in Downing 
street, and ‘“‘ put forth the following de- 
claration : 


“ Section 1. That the unanimous desire of 
the aforesaid powers is that the state of the 
possessions at present united under the domin- 
1on of His Danish Majesty be maintained in 
its integrity. 

“Section 2. In consequence they acknow- 
ledge the wisdom of the views which deter- 
mine His Majesty the King of Denmark to 
regulate eventually the order of succession in 
his Royal House so as to facilitate the arrange- 
ment by which the aforesaid objects may be 
attained, without impairing the relations of 
the Duchy of Holstein with the Germanic con- 
federation.” 


By section 4, they reserve the right to 
enter into future agreements ‘‘ to give an 
additional pledge of stability to these ar- 
rangements by an act of European recog- 
nition.’’ 

Such a union as this, if the parties to it 
do not quarrel, must result in a forcible 
settlement of the question. But the re- 
flecting man may well pause to inquire 
how long a “settlement,” conceived in 
injustice, perpetrated in wrong, and main- 
tained by force, can exist in the present 
state of human advancement. If Holstein 
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is of right entitled to a Germanic Consti- 
tution—if Schleswig is of right entitled to 
be joined to her—if both are of right en- 
titled to a male succession—and if the 
people of both know these rights and are 
determined to abide by them—not all the 
force of Europe can reconcile or hold 
them to injustice. It may for a while re- 
press the patriotism which impelled them 
to fight superior numbers at Idstedt, 
the heroism which enabled them to sus- 
tain themselves so long in that contest, 
and the devotion which animates them 
with a fresh vigor after defeat. It may re- 
press these, but it cannot destroy them. 
The seed may lie buried, but while it is 
buried, it will fructify. The duchies are 
German—their love is for Germany— 
their hopes are for Germaay—and if dis- 
united Germany ever realizes its hope of 
Union, the struggles of Schleswig-Holstein 
will be renewed. 

We have said nothing of the little 
duchy of Lanenburg, as we have not wish- 
ed to add any unnecessary perplexities to 
a question which has quite enough of its 
own. Lest we be thought to have ignored 
the existence of its 50,000 inhabitants, we 
have added this explanation. 
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On the 2nd June, Sir Robert Peel expired, 
after a few days illness, caused by injuries 
received by a fall from his horse. He was 
observed to reel in his saddle a few moments 
before he fell, and this, together with an usual 
absence of manner which had been previously 
noticed in him, makes it probable that his fall 
was occasioned by a fit. One of his ribs was 
broken, and pressed upon his lungs, producing 
intense pain which was only relieved by 
death. 

Sir Robert Peel, though for many years 
enjoying a greater celebrity and reputation 
than any man in the United Kingdom, was 
himself of humble origin. His father was a 
manufacturer of cotton goods, who had amass- 
ed an immense fortune, and becoming ambi- 
tious of founding a family as well as proud of 
the early promise of his son, procured for 
him a seatin Parliament. Here the talents of 
Mr. Peel and the advantage his father’s im- 
mense wealth gave him, rendered him at once 
of decided influence. At the opening of the 
session in 1810, he was chosen to second the 
address in reply to the Royal Speech. He 
was afterwards appointed Under Secretary of 
state during the administration of Mr. Perci- 
val. The assassination of that minister lead- 
ing to a dissolution of the cabinet, Mr. Peel 
was appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
He was then (in May, 1812,) only twenty-six 
years of age, but he held this difficult and 
important office through a period of great ex- 
citement till 1818. Being elected the repre- 
sentative in Parliament of the University of 
Oxford, he resigned his office in the cabinet and 
continued to serve as a member of Parliament, 
unattached. The part he had taken against Ca- 
tholic Emancipation recommended him to the 
Electors of Oxford University ; but on a change 
in his opinions on this question in 1828, he was 
rejected. In 1819, Mr. Peel was appointed 
Chairman of the Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the Bank of England. 
Heretofore, a strong advocate of the system of 
irredeemable paper-money which the policy 
and the necessities of Pitt had fastened on the 
nation, so complete was the change in his 
opinions caused by the evidence produced by 
this committee, that he brought in a bill, known 





afterwards as Peel's Act, requiring the Bank 
of England gradually to resume specie pay- 
ment, and settling the currency of the country, 
on its present metallic basis. This measure, 
though necessary, produced a terrible revul- 
sion and severe distress throughout the king- 
dom, and for a time Mr. Peel became the 
object of violent party vituperation. In 1822 
he was raised to the head of the Home-oflice, 
in which position he was enabled to put into 
operation his views for the gradual mitigation 
of the Penal Code of Great Britain. He did 
this by a reformation, and not by a revolution, 
in the criminal laws of the country, and pro- 
ceeded, throughout, with the advice and con- 
currence of technical and experienced lawyers. 
The measure was received by the whole coun- 
try with favor, and contributed to give for a 
time, an unbounded popularity to the admin- 
istration. On the breaking up of this cabinet 
by the retirement of Lord Liverpool, Mr. Peel 
resigned. In 1828 he returned to the Home- 
office, and in conjunction with the Duke of 
Wellington, and in face of the strenuous oppo- 
sition he had always manifested towards 
Catholic Emancipation, repealed the disabili- 
ties of the Roman Catholics. By this trim- 
ming to the demands of political expediency, 
he lost in a great degree the confidence of the 
people in his integrity of purpose. The mea- 
sure was just and necessary, and his change 
of opinion was in this case undoubtedly sin- 
cere, but frequent vacillations, such as marked 
the whole of Mr. Peel’s career, always attach 
a shade of suspicion to the principles of public 
men. 

About this time (1830) occurred the revo- 
lution of the three days in France, and the 
Wellington administration, with its high Tory 
predilections and opposition to al] reform, fell 
before the influence it imparted to the rising 
democratic spirit in Great Britain. In 1832, 
under the administration of Lord Grey, the 
Reform Bill passed. The popular impulse 
grew with each concession, and the Cabinet, 
wishing to resort to the old system of coercion 
to put down the discontents in Ireland met 
with such opposition from the new House of 
Commons, that it resigned. The next admin- 
istration also fell, and Sir Robert Peel, who 
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had fallen heir to the immense estate of his fath- 
er, and was at that moment in Italy, was called 
home to take the helm of state at a time when 
strong hands had shown themselves unequal 
to the task. But after an ineffectual struggle 
of three months, he was forced again to yield 
the seals of office. In 1841 he again went 
into office, and in 1845 he accomplished the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. 

In the character of this statesman, we find 
less of originality and extended views than of 
political tact and a practical readiness for all 
circumstances and emergencies. Rendered inde- 
pendent by his great wealth of popular caprice 
or party tyranny, he was ready to brave tempo- 
rary disfavor with the people for what he con- 
ceived to be their ultimate good. His position 
as the head of the manufacturing interest, car- 
ried him into power, as that interest slowly 
but surely gained a preponderating influence 
in the country. At the time of his death, no 
man in the country enjoyed a greater degree of 
the confidence of his countrymen than Sir R. 
Peel. There was no very great degree of en- 
thusiasm, perhaps, but a steady reliance on his 
skill and shrewdness, gained by nearly half a 
century's experience, in arresting political 
storms, and in distinguishing between the im- 
potent raging of faction and the resolute de- 
mands of a rising and powerful opinion. 


There has been a sanguinary battle between 
the Danish troops and those of the Duchies 
of Schleswig-Holstein. The Danish army 
numbered upwards of 38,000 men, whilst that 
of the Holsteiners was only 28,000. The 
loss on both sides is very great. Some esti- 
mates make the whole number killed and 
wounded nearly 8,000. The victors must have 
suffered severely, since they were contented to 
remain in possession of the field of battle, 
without following up their advantage. The 
retreat of the Schleswig-Holsteiners was made 
in good order. They are again upwards of 
26,000 strong, and are recruiting their ranks 
with the utmost energy. Much enthusiasm 
prevails throughout Germany for their cause. 

The contending armies remain encamped 
close to each other, without any hostile move- 
ment except an exchange of shots at intervals 
between the outposts. Since the retreat of 
the Holstein army within the territory of 
Holstein proper, the head-quarters of General 
Willisen have been fixed in the fortified town 
of Rendsburg. The Danes are throwing up 
field-works at different points around the town 
of Schleswig to guard it against attack; but 
neither side from present appearances, con- 
templates an immediate renewal of hostilities. 
From a deficiency of officers in the Holstein 
army, the Government has invited all such 
throughout Germany to enter their ranks. 
From the enthusiasm felt for the cause of the 
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Duchies, officers have since arrived in greate? 
numbers than are requisite. Hanoverian troops, 
by connivance probably of the Government of 
Hanover, have been noticed among the Holste}- 
ners. The Danish Minister of War has issued 
a notice that such officers and privates will not 
be considered as under the protection of the 
law of nations, and are not entitled to receive 
the treatment of prisoners of war. General 
Willisen, in return, declares that he wil] hold 
the five hundred Danish prisoners responsible 
for whatever may happen to those of the 
Schleswig Holstein party. 


Our Chargé d’Affaires in Portugal, Mr. Clay, 
has demanded his passports, and left Lisbon. 
The cause is, the refusal of the Portuguese 
Government to pay all the claims pressed by 
the American Chargé. These claims amount 
to about $300,000, all of which they have 
finally acknowledged, with the exception of 
$90,000, the sum demanded for the destruction 
of the privateer General Armstrong by a Brit 
ish cruiser in the neutral port of Fayal, during 
the last war. At the time, Portugal remon- 
strated warmly with Great Britain for the vio- 
lation of its neutrality. She now asserts that 
this remonstrance was in consequence of mis- 
information, and that the privateer commenced 
the conflict by first firing on the boats of the 
frigate. She offers to leave this portion of the 
claim to the arbitration of a maritime power 
of the second rank, equally interested with 
herself in maintaining the nights of neutrals. 
This, Mr. Clay has, in consequence of his in- 
structions, refused. 


In the midst of the abuse lavished on this 
country by English and Continental journals 
on account of the piratical expedition against 
Cuba, and which this government could no 
more prevent than they can the more quiet in- 
vasions by their own burglars of our bank- 
vaults and dwelling houses, it should be borne 
in mind that Spain herself, in the face of good 
faith and treaties and humanity, feeds the 
prosperity of her favorite island by conniving 
at the introduction of African slaves. If the 
spirit of adventure among our citizens which 
has filled up our Western wilds, and is now 
peopling the shores of the Pacific, sometimes 
breaks into the comity and law of nations, we 
still have little sympathy for any power that 
puts herself under the ban of all nations, by 
encouraging this horrible traffic. On the very 
night when Lopez was driven off the shores 
of Cuba, upwards of one thousand slaves were 
landed upon the island. It is stated that 
during the government of the present Captain- 
General, the importation of negroes has been 
carried to the highest pitch. It's well known 
that Cuba is indebted in great part for her 
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flourishing condition to the cheapness of this 
imported slave-labor. 


Louis Napoleon has commenced his “ pro- 
gress” through France. His proposed course 
was first to Lyons, and thence to return to 
Paris by Strasburgh and Metz. 

General Lamoriciere has gone to Switzer- 
land, for the object, it is said, of an interview 
with General Cavaignac. General Lamori- 
ciere is said to be the bearer of an important 
document, signed by many of the principal 
leaders of the Republican arty, acknowledg- 
ing General Cavaignac as their political leader, 
and pledging him their warmest support 
should he offer himself as a candidate for the 
Presidency of the Republic. 

The Committee appointed to investigate the 
demand made by the Minister of War for an 
extraordinary credit of 13,000,000 f., of which 
a portion was intended to meet the expenses of 
the proposed camp at Versailles, have reported 
against the measure (General Oudinot, who 
was chairman, taking the most prominent part 
in opposing the demand). The Government 
have, consequently, renounced the intention of 
forming the camp, and has thus got rid of the 
probable defeat of the ministry and the threat- 
ened diflerences between the President of the 
Republic and the Assembly. 

Paris has been visited by a terrible thunder- 
storm, attended by torrents of rain. In some 
places the water was four feet deep. Shops 
and cellars were inundated. The carriage- 
horses were up to their shoulders. Coaches 
plied in the Boulevard Montmartre to convey 
persons across for one sou. 


Parallel with the slavery agitation on this 
side of the Atlantic, runs the discussion in 
Great Britain of the expediency of maintain- 
ing an African squadron for the extermination 
of the slave-trade. While most men on this 
continent feel, and feel deeply, that the legis- 
lation of to-day is not for ourselves alone, nor 
for a single generation, but for nations yet 
unborn,—that kingdoms, surpassing in extent 
and power any that the world has yet known, 
may receive from the acts of this year and 
even this month their fruitful germs of good 
or evil, full of interest is the fact, that in the 
English Parliament are debates equally as 

ortentous for futurity as those in Congress. 
hus coincidently, these are no longer ques- 
tions of caste, nor of dominant and subject 
races,—they remain no longer with those that 
look at these institutions ecm but chari- 
tably, a calculation of relative good or ill, 
and with those that view them partially but 
reasonably, as of doubtful ability to withstand 
the democratic and republican march of the 
age; but they become an ethnical problem of 
the most terrible import. Shall Europe or 
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shall Africa be engrafted on this new worid ? 
Shall the white race, raised through centuries 
of turbulence and struggling and convulsion to 
its present pitch of civilization, be lifted on 
these shores to a height that even incredulity 
cannot but hope for, or shall Africa pour over 
her dusky millions to give us in the Southern 
continent a black America as we now have a 
black Hayti? with its unutterable vice, its 
baboon Emperors, and the green stagnation of 
its human life? Nor is this the end of it. 
Such a future gives, in the Western as has 
always been seen in the Eastern Indies, the 
picture of a feeble race of men, inert from 
nature, and weak from barbarism, and with 
the inevitable wealth that a wealth-producing 
soil and climate must create, to suffer beneath 
successive irruptions of northern conquerors. 

To elucidate the vast importance of the le- 
gislation that is now geing on concerning these 
subjects, we give in a condensed form, an ar- 
ticle from the Edinburgh Review of July last. 


Report on the Slave Trade from Lords and 
Commons. 1848-49. 


Although the Committees of the Lords and 
Commons came to opposite conclusions on this 
subject, it should not be overlooked that whilst 
the Lords were unanimous, all the principal re- 
solutions in the Commons condemnatory of the 
African squadron, were carried only by the cast- 
ing vote of the Chairman. The balance of opi- 
nion is consequently decisive, and is adverse 
to the abandonment of our measures of repres- 
sion. The unequivocal vote, too, of the pre- 
sent session, and the confidence with which 
the Cabinet have staked their political exist- 
ence in support of the same opinion, speak 
still more positively. 

It has been argued that England can ill 
afford to spend one farthing in support of 
measures, however philanthropical, which do 
not immediately affect her own people. This 
argument only makes it the more necessary to 
point out that our warfare against the slave 
trade is justifiable on the score of economy as 
well as philanthropy. 

No one at all familiar with the subject will 
pretend that Brazil, the chief slave market, 
can be as effectually restrained by treaties or 
by moral influence as by the vigilance of the 
African squadron. The Brazilian Government 
is utterly powerless for this purpose. To pre- 
tend the contrary would be to add the scandal 
of hypocrisy to our other scandals. 

From first to last, the history of the case 
has been misrepresented. By many the expenses 
of the squadron have been greatly exaggerat- 
ed. Others persist, in spite of the clearest 
evidence, in considering the coast of Africa 
as the grave of our officersand seamen. An- 
other objection is, that but little good has been 
effected, in spite of the immense outlay, and 
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the length of time through which it has been 
continued. A review of the real facts of the 
case will show, that though Sir W. Dobbin’s 
Act was passed in 1788, the British slave 
trade was not abolished till 1807. But even 
after the Abolition Act, from 1807 to 1815, we 
continued inactive; and when at last we put 
forth our strength, our first measures were un- 
successful from inexperience. Five or six 
ships, ill-selected and unsuited for the duty, 
were ordered to cruise off the African coast 
for the suppression of the slave trade. Till 
1824, the smaller vessels were all removed 
from their stations during several months of 
the year, to avoid the rainy season. More- 
over, our treaties with foreign powers restrict- 
ed all our operations; one flag or another was 
never wanting, under which the slaver could 
carry on his deadly calling; and it was not 
till 1839 that the last obstacle of this kind, 
the protection of the Portuguese flag, was 
swept away. In that year, the strength of the 
squadron was not only greatly increased, (the 
armament being raised from 700 strong to 
3,000,) but its efficiency was enhanced ina 
great degree by the treaty obligations which 
other countries had contracted with us. Our 
success at that time promised to be complete. 
Since then, various causes have concurred to 
check it,—the doubts suggested, during Lord 
Aberdeen’s administration, as to our legal 
powers, and the alteration of the duties on 
sugar in 1842, and still more in 1846. We 
thus find that instead of the experiment of 
forcible repression having had a trial of a 
quarter of a century, it should be considered 
as confined within the limited period of seven 
or eight years. During these years, we un- 
hesitatingly affirm its success to have surpass- 
ed the expectation of the most sanguine. 
Equally great with the misrepresentation of 


the duration of the experiment, has been the | 


exaggeration of its cost. Instead of the round 
sum of one million of pounds, at which the 
expense is so often stated, a careful estimate 
taken from the records of the Admiralty Office 
and comprising the expense of the wages of 
crews, wear and tear of hulls, masts, &c., 


wear and tear of machinery of steam vessels, | 


value of coals, &c., show an aggregate charge 
for one year (1846) of £301,623. Allowing 
£200,000 more for incidental expenses, in- 
cluding the charge of the Mixed Commission 
Courts, which cost about £25,000 per annum, 
yet even thus we have only one half of the 
amount usually stated as the annual cost of 
the squadron. And with regard to its un- 
healthiness, European skill and care have 
rendered the African station as healthy as the 
rest of our naval stations in the tropics. The 
second Resolution of the Lords affirms, ‘ That 
all the evidence goes to prove that the preva- 


lent impression as to the general uuhealthiness | 





of the cruising squadron is without founda- 
tion.’ 

The argument pertinaciously advanced 
against the maintenance of the African 
Squadron declares that it entailsan immense 
cost on the nation without any result—the 
slave-trade still raging as before. We sub- 
mit to the reader a brief investigation, produc- 
ing the following conclusions :— 

. The squadron has not been a failure in 
as much asit has materially diminished both 
slavery and the slave-trade. Without this 
restriction, these evils would enormously in- 
crease, and prove most disastrous to the 
human race, both in Africa and in Cuba and 
Brazil; condemning Africa to ruin and devas- 
tation, and filling Cuba and Brazil with a 
greatly augmented slave population, more cru- 
elly treated than at present; while the hor- 
rors of the Middle Passage would continue as 
fearful as ever, with thousands of additional 
victims. 

If. The cost of our naval armament is not 
more than these great objects are worth, even 
in a pecuniary point of view, for the expense, 
as we have seen, is not more than half of 
what it is usually represented ; whilst, were 
the squadron withdrawn, England would suf- 
fer from the destruction of her legitimate 
commerce with Africa, and from the total 
ruin of her West Indian Colonies. 

First then as to the question whether the 
slave-trave would not largely increase if our 
vessels were withdrawn ? 

The best answer to this question is to point 
to the extraordinary profits of the successful 
slave dealer. The price of a full-grown male 
slave, in Cuba, at the present time, is £100, 
and has been £125; while in Africa he would 
have cost from £10 to £20,—the cost of tran- 
sit being from £3 to £4 more. In Brazil the 
price is generally lower than in Cuba; but 
a cargo which in Africa is worth £5,000, in 
Brazil will fetch £25,000, making 500 per 
cent. profit. Now whence this difference 
between the first and last cost? Clearly, it 
marks the intensity of the demand and the 
degree of difficulty and prevention accom- 
plished by the squadron. It is the scale of 
the efficiency of the suppression system. It 
is because there are many instances of failure 
in the trade, to set off against one of success. 
Should this pressure be removed, it is obvious 
that the price would fall to its natural level. 
Assuming this to be one-third of its pre- 
sent rate, the demand would be almost unlim- 
ited. The gulf opened for this absorption of 
human victims would widen year by year. 

On sugar plantations the rapid consump- 
tion of human life keeps up a steady yearly 
demand. In the English West Indies, the 
slave population, amounting in 1818 to 
558,000, was diminished in twelve years by 
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sixty thousand. Now, in our West Indies, the 
women exceeded the men in number—there 
was no slave-trade to supply vacancies—the 
masters were Englishmen, and consequently 
influenced by English public opinion ; and 
other mitigating’ measures had been introduc- 
ed. How much swifter must be the mortality 
in Cuba and Brazil in the absence of all these 
ameliorating circumstances ; some plantations 
in the countries consisting entirely of male 
slaves, and the “using up” system prevail- 
ing to such a degree, that though the im- 
ported Africans are generally young men, 
yet, on an average, they only survive eight 
ears. 

Were slaves in Brazil and Cuba cheapen- 
ed by the removal of the squadron, more 
work would be forced from the miserable 
negro, while his lessened value would lead 
to more brutal treatment. The sick, the aged, 
the young would not be considered worth the 
cost of support, and the extinction of life 
would proceed with unexampled velocity. 

The yearly vacuum thus created and filled 
up, represents a proportionally brisker slave- 
trade. 

It is well known that vast tracts of land 
in Brazil, well suited for the cultivation of 
sugar and coffee remain unoccupied, because 
labor cannot be obtained sufficiently cheap 
for profit. Three or four millions of square 
miles of the finest soil in the world, and ca- 
pable of sustaining the densest population, 
would thus be thrown open, by removing the 
impediments to the slave-trade, to the myriads 
of Africa. The insatiable consumption and 
demand thus created, would never allow the 
slave-market to be glutted.* 

On this point, the evidence presented to the 
committees even by persons themselves slave- 
dealers and slave-owners, is irresistible, that 
but for the prevention caused by the cruisers, 
the slave-trade within a few years would rise 
to twice and thrice its present amount. It 
should then be borne in mind that England has 
reduced the duties on foreign as well as colo- 
nial sugar; and that facilities thus given for 
replacing negroes when “ used up” by exces- 
sive labor, would leave the free labor of tropi- 
cal climates to compete, not with slavery alone, 
but with slavery resting on an unrestrained 
slave-trade. And as year by year the demand 
in Europe for sugar increases, so year by year 
will increase the demand which is to drain 
Africa of its population, and consign it to 
hopeless misery and desolation. 

Vith regard to the probable results within 
the limits of Africa, of the increase of the 





* If we ask where the capital is to come from 
to supply this demand, we are met by this signifi- 
cant fact that already English capital is largely 
embarked in the Brazilian mines and plantations. 
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slave-trade many persons are led to overlook 
the evils of it, by fixing their eye too exclu- 
sively upon what they imagine to be the 
aggravation of the horrors of the Middle Pas- 
sage by the system of prevention. But the 
Middle Passage is only one scene in the terri- 
ble drama that begins in Africa and ends only 
with the life of the slave in Cuba or Brazil. 

The trade is supplied from the more peace- 
able and agricultural tribes of the interior. 
The warlike and savage tribes on the coast 
descend upon these inland villages, burn their 
houses, murder the men and women, and car- 
y off only the boys and girls for the slaver. 
Whole districts are devastated even now to 
supply this commerce. If the coast squadron 
were removed, the whole country would be 
one scene of blood and flame. All the pro- 
gress that Christianity and civilization have 
made, would be lost, and Western Africa 
would be in a year or two in its worst pris- 
tine savage condition. 

Equally with the misery of Africa, would 
the sufferimgs of the slaves in Cuba and Bra- 
zil be inhanced by the removal of our cruis- 
ers. Even at present prices, the temptation 
to abridge their lives is irresistible in Cuba; 
they are worked during the five months of 
crop time for eighteen or twenty hours in the 
day, the whip kept in constant exercise, and 
at night shut up in pens and guarded like 
wild beasts. What an amount of human ag- 
ony is involved in this process! And how 
much greater it would be if their value were 
lessened two-thirds ! 

With regard to the Middle Passage itself, 
there is reason to think that its cruelties would 
be by no means mitigated, by leaving the trade 
unrestrained. At present, in so perilous a 
trade, a much higher class of vessels is requir- 
edas slavers. They are generally fast, sharp 
built clippers, not admitting the practice of 
stowing away the slaves in tiers as in the 
Jarge square hulls of the old slave vessels.— 
Their fast sailing also, shortens the voyage 
several weeks, releasing the slaves sooner 
from the hold ; and the cargo being more pre- 
cious, it is more necessary to land the com- 
modity alive and marketable. Evidence be- 
fore the House of Commons in 1792 shows 
that the worst features of the present system 
were exercised then. ‘No slave was allow- 
ed more than five feet six inches in length by 
sixteen inches in breadth,—the floor was thus 
covered with bodies,—between decks were 
often platforms packed with bodies,—the 
slaves were ‘locked spoonways’ to each other, 
and stowed away by means of the cat-o-nine- 
tails,—they had not as much room as a man 
in his coffin!” To remove the pressure re- 
sulting from prevention would hardly lessen 
the degree of suffering, while it would in- 
crease the number of victims. 
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But this squadron is maintained by taxa- 
tion, and it becomes necessary to view this 
expenditure on the score of economy,—of pro- 
fit and loss. 

It was proved before the Committees that 
the withdrawal of the squadron would ruin 
our legitimate trade with Africa. The coasts 
of that vast continent are not protected by ci- 
vilized powers like those of Europe and 
America. The only protection they can have 
against piracy, murder and rapine, is in a 
maritime police, such as this squadron fur- 
nishes. England would be forced to keep ten 
or twelve men-of-war on the African coast, to 
repress such outrages, even were she to aban- 
don all opposition to the slave-trade. Nor is 
this commerce, even now, so insignificant as 
many may suppose. The population of the 
western coast of Africa is upwards of forty or 
fifty millions, and all authorities represent 
them as eager traders. There is scarcely any 
tropical production known in the world that 
does not thrive to perfection in Africa. Dye- 
woods, timber, and palm-oil, already present 
materials for a vast commerce, while cotton of 
good quality grows wild in many parts. But 
this commerce only springs up where the 
slave trade is repressed, and dies down where- 
ever that trade is flourishing. 

But collateral with the ruin of our African 
commerce would proceed the ruin of our West 
India colonies. hese colonies now suffer 
under the competition of slaves at £100 and 
utter destruction would be before them if 
the price were reduced to £25 or £30. They 
are at last beginning to revive from their state 
of depression, and promise to become once 
more valuable possessions of the Empire.— 
What short-sighted economy then to check this 
reviving prosperity, and to drive England and 
the rest of Europe for their supply of sugar to 
the slave dealers and planters * Brazil and 


Cuba! 


Miscellany. 
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Thus much on the score of economy ; but 
we must also make up our mind, if we aban- 
don the prevention afforded by our squadron, to 
abandon also the good work commenced by our 
missionaries, in inducing the natives to give up 
their savage customs, their human sacrifices, 
their slave expeditions, and to adopt in a de- 
gree the habits of civilized life. We must al- 
so he prepared to witness the return of our 
countrymen to the slave-trade. No doubt can 
be felt on this point by those who remem- 
ber the state of the Liverpool traffic, before 
the British slave-trade was abolished ; the pe- 
titions from that town, and the speeches of its 
representatives. 

From the whole of the evidence presented 
to the committees, we are satisfied, that, on 
the removal of the cruisers— 

1. The slave-trade would increase to twice 
or thrice its present extent : 

2. That this increase would fill Africa with 
ruin and desolation : 

3. That it would add vastly to both the 
numbers and the sufferings of the slaves in 
Cuba and Brazil : 

4. That the horrors of the Middle Passage 
would remain unabated, while a far greater 
number of persons would have to undergo 
them: 

5. That our legitimate commerce with Af- 
rica, which is great, and may become of enor- 
mous value, would be destroyed : 

6. That our West India Islands would be 
almost totally ruined by the cheapness of 
slave labor in Cuba and Brazil, were the slave- 
trade free: 

7. That the missions in West Africa would 
be extinguished, and with them the promise 
they give of becoming foci of civilization, ag- 
riculture, and commerce : 

8. And that Englishmen would again large- 
ly engage in the slave-trade, to the utter dis- 
grace of the nation. 




















